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THE 


LIBERAL   RECORD. 


Over  Twenty-six  Years  of  Uninterrupted  Pro* 
^ress  and  Oood  Qovernment, 


On  the  19th  of  Deceipber,  1871,  the  Qovernment  of  which 
Hon.  John  Sandfield  Macdonald  was  Premier — the  Brst  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario  under  the  Pritish  North  America  Act — was  de- 
feated on  a  motion  of  vant  uf  confidence,  and  resigned.  A  Lib- 
eral Government,  with  Hon.  Edward  Blake  as  its  head,  came  into 
power.  Mr.  Blake,  after  holding  office  for  ten  months,  resigned. 
He  was  succeeded  on  31st  October,  1872,  by  Sir  Oliver  Mowat, 
who  retained  office  till  July,  1896,  when  he  resigned  to  enter  the 
Government  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  at  Ottawa.  Hon.  Ai'thur  S. 
Hardy  then  became  Premier.  Mr.  Hardy  first  entered  the  Legis- 
lature in  April,  1873,  became  a  member  of  the  Government  as  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  and  Registrar  in  1877  ;  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  on  the  death  of  Hon.  T.  B.  Pardee,  in  ./anuary,  1889  ;  At- 
torney-General and  Premier  in  July,  1896.  As  will  be  seen,  he 
was  closely  identified  with  the  Government  of  Sir  Oliver  Mowat 
during  almost  the  whole  of  the  extraordinarily  long  and  success- 
ful career  of  that  veteran  leader. 

Ontario  has  been  fortunate — or  perhaps  it  should  be  said  sen- 
sible— in  having  enjoyed  a  continuance  of  such  good  government 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  period  unparalleled  in  the 
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history  c>f  nations  g«)verned  by  representative  institutions.  The 
quarter-century  of  Liberal  rulo  has  been  marked  by  steady 
develop!  aent  and  progress  all  along  the  line. 

When  the  Liberals  took  office  they  found  the  Province  stag- 
gering under  the  effect  of  generations  of  active  and  passive  mis- 
government,  from  which  it  was  only  beginning  to  emerge.  There 
is  no  desire  to  belittle  the  services  of  Hon.  John  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald.  He  was  an  able  man,  who,  during  his  short  premiership, 
impressed  his  name  deeply  on  the  history  of  this  Province.  But 
it  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  impartially  studies  the  methods  of 
government  followed  in  his  time,  that  had  Hon.  John  Sandfield 
Macdoaald,  and  those  associated  with  him,  remained  in  power 
for  twenty-five  years  instead  of  four  and  a  half  years,  Ontario 
would  not  to-day  occupy  anything  like  the  advanced  position  she 
now  holds. 

Let  us  look  at  the  position  Ontario  occupies  as  the  result  of 
Liberal  rule.  She  has  no  debt  beyond  that  created  in  aidinnr  rail- 
ways. She  levies  no  general  taxes.  She  has  assets  of  enormous 
and  steadily  increasing  value  in  her  wild  lands,  extensive  forests 
and  inexhaustible  mineral  resource^  Since  Confederation  she  has 
spent  on  public  works  and  buildings  $10,500,000,  all  out  of  rev- 
enue, she  has  aided  railways  to  the  extent  of  $8,.500,000  (and  who 
will  call  that  an  unprofitable  investment?)  and  she  has  in  a  shape 
in  which  any  banker  or  business  man  would  be  glad  to  have  his 
cash  assets,  a  surplus  fund  of  $4,800,000,  liable  to  be  reduced 
only  by  so  much  of  our  railway  liability  as  shall  be  paid  out  of 
or  charged  against  surplus.  Contrast  this  with  the  position  of 
any  other  country  on  earth,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Ontario  en- 
joys a  standing  with  which  no  other  state  or  province  can  com- 
pare. 

Not  only  is  the  financial  condition  of  Ontario  incomparable,  but 
her  social  and  moral  position  is  also  sound.  She  has  an  educa- 
tional system  second  to  none  in  the  world.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  her  municipal  system.  Her  law  courts  are  well  and  eco- 
nomically conducted,  and  she-has  a  judiciary  free  from  any  taint 
of  corruption,  thus  ensuring  justice  to  the  poorest  litigant     Her 
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people  are  law-abiding  and  temperate.  Her  public  iniititutions 
and  charities  are  projected  on  a  generous  scale.  She  presents  the 
spectacle  of  a  true  democracy,  governing  itself  ably  and  satisfac- 
torily, a  standing  refutation  of  the  predictions  of  the  false  pro- 
phets who  have  condemned  and  resisted  every  forward  step  as  it 
has  been  taken. 

Let  us  give  every  man  his  due.  An  Opposition  may  be  a  useful 
factor  in  legislation,  and  it  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Liberal  Government  has  had  powerful  and  sustained  opposi- 
tion that  it  has  been  able  to  hold  its  own  so  well  and  to  flourish  in 
healthy  vigor.  Certainly  no  government  in  any  country  ever  be- 
fore survived  such  formidable  and  persistent  attacks  as  those  the 
Conservatives  of  Ontario,  with  the  whole  force  of  the  late  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  and  his  party  throughout  the  Dominion  at  their 
back,  hurled  against  the  Liberal  Government  of  Ontario.  Had 
there  been  a  weak  point  in  their  policy  they  must  have  gone  down 
before  the  fierce  assaults  launched  against  them,  especially  in 
1879,  when,  fresh  from  their  sweeping  victory  in  the  Dominion,  the 
united  Conservative  party  threw  itself  against  this  Province ; 
or  in  one  of  the  four  subsequent  campaigns  when  an  unscrupu- 
lous party  sought  to  sail  into  power  before  the  breezes  of  angry 
sectarian  strife  stirred  up  for  the  occasion.  The  Opposition  has 
been  of  the  most  determined  and  unscrupulous  character.  Reck- 
lessness or  over  confidence  would  at  any  time  have  let  in  the  forces 
of  reaction  with  results  the  most  deplorable  which  can  be 
imagined. 

Let  anyone,  even  the  most  satisfied  Conservative,  consider 
what  would  have  been  the  position  of  Ontario  to-day  if,  say  at 
the  election  of  1879,  the  Tory  party  had  succeeded  to  power  in 
this  Province,  and  a  carnival  of  corruption  and  misrule,  such  as 
has  been  shown  to  have  prevailed  at  Ottawa,  had  been  inaugur- 
ated at  Toronto.  Wheie  would  Ontario  have  been  now  ?  She 
would  have  had  a  debt  instead  of  a  surplus.  Her  timber  lands 
would  have  been  given  away  for  a  mere  sofig  as  bribes  or  rewards 
for  party  services  and  would  have  become  the  property  of  capi- 
talists— probably  United  States  capitalists — her  mineral  lands 
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would  have  gone  tlio  same  way,  the  very  Province  would  have 
been  cut  in  two  and  the  larger  half  given  to  Manitoba,  the 
franchise  would  have  been  restricted,  the  elections  would  have 
been  held  by  partizan  returning  officers  in  gerrymandered  con- 
stituencies, every  department  of  the  Government  would  smell  to 
Heaven  with  corruption.  In  short,  the  condition  of  affairfi  which 
the  Liberals  have  begun  to  remedy  at  Ottawa  would  have  pre- 
vailed at  Toronto.  Are  not  the  Liberals  of  Ontario  entitled  to 
the  hearty  thanks  of  every  well-wisher  of  his  Province  for  hav- 
ing prevented  such  a  deplorable  consummation  ? 

Now  another  general  election  is  pending,  and  the  Liberal 
Government,  for  the  seventh  time,  appeals  to  the  electorate  for  a 
renewal  of  their  confidence.  It  relies  upon  its  uristained  record 
of  twenty-six  years.  It  finds  itself  confronted  by  the  same  old 
party  of  reaction«:.ries  and  obstructionists,  unchanged  except  that 
they  have  lost  their  old  leaders,  whose  talents,  in  some  de- 
gree, made  up  for  their  lack  of  policy.  This  discredited  party, 
ignominiously  expelled  from  office  at  Ottawa,  has  no  new  policy 
to  offer  to  the  people  of  Ontario.  It  is  still  as  narrow-minded  and 
unprogressive  as  ever.  It  still  seeks  to  plunge  the  Province  into 
a  sea  of  sectarian  strife.  It  has  nothing  to  offer  except  the  cry 
that  it  is  time  for  a  change.  The  long  and  faitiiful  services  of 
the  Liberal  party  is  actually  brought  forward  as  a  reason  why 
the  Tories  should  be  put  in  their  place.  What  business  man 
would  think  of  removing  a  servant  who  had  carefully  and 
honestly  looked  after  his  interests  for  many  years  ?  His  length 
of  service  would  be  one  of  the  best  arguments  for  retaininj;  him. 
Why  should  not  the  same  hold  good  with  reference  to  a  govern- 
ment ?  The  plea  that  because  the  expulsion  of  the  Tories  from 
power  at  Ottawa  has  been  followed  by  a  revival  of  prosperity, 
therefore  a  change  at  Toronto  would  bring  about  like  happy 
results,  will  not  deceive  the  electors  of  Ontario.  Why  should  the 
methods  of  Tupper,  Haggart  and  MontHgue,  the  co-workers  with 
which  Whitney  and  his  followers  are  in  the  closest  accord,  be 
substituted  for  those  of  Hardy  Ross  and  their  colleagues  ?  The 
only  tiling  to  be  said  in  palliation  of  the  course  of  the  Opposition 
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in  suggesting  such  a  change  is  that  they  have  nothing  else  to 
offer. 

But  it  18  not  on  account  of  the  wealcneB%  of  the  Opposition 
that  the  Liberal  party  claims  a  renewal  of  popular  confidence. 
Ti  is  becauHe  its  Iiistory  in  the  past  shows  it  to  be  deserving  of 
future  trust.  It  stands  for  all  that  is  good  and  progressive  in 
this  fair  Province.  It  is  as  enterprising  as  ever.  It  is  as  able 
and  willing  to  grapple  with  social,  political  and  administrative 
reforms  as  on  the  day  when  the  people's  mandate  first  placed  it 
in  office.  No  government  ever  appealed  to  a  people  with  strong- 
er reasons  why  its  lease  of  power  should  be  renewed  than  those 
which  can  be  urged  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hardy  and  his  colleagues. 
In  order  that  these  reasons  may  be  understood  by  the  people,  this 
pamphlet,  setting  forth  briefly  the  history  of  Liberalism  in  On- 
tario, lias  been  prepared. 
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LEGISLATION. 

All  acts  of  Parliament  are  divided  into  two  olasseM,  "  Publio  " 
and  "  Private."     It  will  be  convenient  to  connider  the  latter  first. 

Private  Bills. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario  treats  all  Bills  as  "  Pri- 
vate," which  grant  to  any  party  or  parties  the  right  to  erect 
bridges  ;  to  make  turnpike  roads  or  railroads  ;  to  construct  bar* 
bors,  canals,  locks,  dams,  slides,  and  similar  works ;  to  run  fer- 
ries ;  to  form  joint  stock  companies ;  or  generally,  to  exercise 
any  exclusive  or  peculiar  privileges  whatever,  or  to  do  anything 
that  would  affect  the  rights  or  property  of  other  parties.  With 
respect  to  this  kind  of  legislation,  Mr.  Bourinot,  in  his  "Parlia- 
mentary Procedure  and  Practice."  makes  the  following  remarks : 

"  la  a  country  like  Oanad*,  with  its  immense  extent  of  territory,  and  Tikr- 
ied  material  reeouroet,  private  bill  leKislation  must  neoeuarily  form  a  very 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Parliament  and  the  L^^iaUturea  of  the 
Dominion.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  federal  union  haa  been  the  diatri- 
butiori  amongat  several  legislative  bodies  of  an  immense  amount  of  work 
that  otherwiae  would  have  embarrassed  a  single  legislature.  *  *  '*'  Since  . 
1867  the  Dominion  Parliament  has  passed  inore  than  1,400  Acts,  of  which 
650  have  been  for  private  objects  in  the  parliamentary  sense  of  the  term, 
that  ia  to  say,  for  the  incorporatidn  of  railway,  land,  insurance,  and  other 
oompaniea  and  bodies,  many  of  which  illustrate  the  development  of  the 
country  from  a  material,  intellectuiil,  and  social  point  of  view.  During  the 
same  period  the  Legislatures  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  have  passed  between 
6,jK)0  and  7,000,  of  which  upwards  of  two-thirdf  relate  to  local  or  private 
objects.  These  figures  show  not  only  the  legislative  activity  of  Oanada,  bnt 
the  value  of  local  or  provincial  freedom  of  action  in  all  matters  that  neces- 
sarily and  properly  fall  within  the  constitutional  functions  cf  the  several 
Legislatures." 

The  above  figures  included  the  legislation  of  1884.  In  the  13 
years  since  that  period  the  number  of  private  bills  passed  by  all 
the  Legislatures  has  very  greatly  increased — the  total  number 
passed  by  the  Ontario  Parliament  up  to  the  present  time  being 
over  2,000. 

Public  Bilh. 

Public  bills  are  intended  to  have  "  a  public  and  general  oper- 
ation ;"  they  "  concern  the  whole  community  though  only  in  a 
{mrticular  matter."  Some  of  them  are  introduced  into  the  Legis- 
ative  Assembly  by  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  for  these  the 
Ministry  are,  of  course,  diiectly  and  collectively  responsible ;  they 
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are  indirectly  but  no  less  fully  responsible  for  such  publio  bills, 
introduced  by  private  members,  as  they  allow  to  pass  into  law. 
As  there  is  only  one  Chamber  in  the  Ontario  LegiHiature  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  ensure  sound  legislation,  that  the 
Ministry  at  whose  inntance,  or  under  whose  auspices,  all  Public 
Statutes  are  passed,  iiliould  be  collectively  posnessed  of  great  legal, 
business,  and  parliamentary  experience.  The  character  of  the 
public  general  Acts  passed  since  1872  is  the  Lost  evideooe  ^/hat 
these  qualities  have  throughout  its  long  regime  characterized  the 
several  Liberal  administrations,  and  that  all  public  measures 
have  been  subjected  during  their  passage  throug!.  Parliament  to 
the  most  careful  and  skilful  scrutiny. 

PARLIAMENTARY   INSTITUTTQN'?. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  fiiitish  NoHh  Ameri  'a  Act,  the 
Ontario  J-^f^i  lature  may  make  any  change  it  plenflos  '  i  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Province,  "  except  as  regards  tliu  <  tfice  of  the 
Li'  ^onant-Governor."  This  power  it  has,  froui  time  to  time, 
freely  exercised,  and  the  changes  made  have  been  steadily  in  the 
direction  of  popular  government,  but  have  been  at  the  same  time 
so  well  considered  that  the  current  of  progress  has  always  been 
smooth  though  rapid.  A  politicf^l  ^'evolution  has  taken  place, 
but  so  quietly  that  only  close  observers  are  in  a  position  to  esti- 
mate accurately  the  extent  of  the  changes  that  have  been  t^trect- 
ed.  These  changes  relate  (1)  to  the  constitution,  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  (2)  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  in  Parliament. 

Qualijication  of  Electors. 

Prior  to  the  General  Election  of  1871,  which  brought  the  Lib- 
eral party  into  power,  the  right  to  vote  at  Parliamentary  Elec- 
tions was  confined  to  owners,  tenants  or  occupants  of  real  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  $400  in  cities,  $300  in  towns,  and  $200  in 
townships  and  incorporated  villages.  The  franchise  was  a  pure- 
ly property  franchise.  f> 

In  the  year  1874,  an  Act  was  paased  extending  the  right  of 
voting  to  persons  earning  an  income  of  not  less  than  $400. 

In  1877  the  franchise  was  extended  to  farmers'  sons,  not  them- 
selves owners  of  property  and  not  in  receipt  of  income,  but  resi- 
dent on  a  father's  farm. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  tli&  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment was  as  rapidly  a.a  possible  approaching  the  principle  of 
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"  Manhood  Suffrage,"  which  would  confer  the  right  to  vote  on  all 
male  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  who  had  ai  rived  at  the 
age  of  manhood,  unless  legally  disqualified  or  prohibited,  irre- 
spective of  property  or  income  qualification.  It  followed  its 
liberal  legislation  in  this  direction,  in  18K8,  by  the  introduction 
of  an  Act  for  that  purpose,  which  was  passed,  and  is  now  the  law 
of  the  laud.  This  measure  is  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  Estahliah 
Manhood  Suf rage  for  the  Legislative  Assembly ;"  and  its  simple 
enactments  remove  all  bar  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  on  the 
easy  terms  set  forth  in  its  provisions. 

The  Government  followed  this  measure  in  the  succeeding  year 
by  a  new  Voters'  List  Act,  which  will  be  referred  to  under  the  next 
heading,  and  by  the  Franchise  Assessment  Act  of  1889,  both  of 
which  were  supplementary  to  the  "  Manhood  Suffrage  Act,"  and 
intended  to  supply  the  means,  as  to  registration,  etc.,  for  the 
carrying  out  of  its  provisions.  No  British  subject,  21  years  old, 
thus,  needs  hereafter  be  deprived  of  a  vote  in  elections  for  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 

Registration  of  Electors.  ' 

Prior  to  the  General  Election  of  1871,  under  the  former  Gov- 
ernment, the  system  of  registering  voters  was  very  defective. 
The  clerk  of  each  municipality  was  bound  by  an  Act  passed  in 
1868,  to  prepare  each  year  a  list  of  persons  entitled  to  vote,  as 
shown  by  the  assessment  roll,  but  the  checks  upon  the  perpetra- 
tion of  frauds  were  very  inadequate. 

In  1874  an  Act  was  passed  which  required  the  clerk  to  print 
200  copies  of  his  list  and  give  them  due  publicity. 

In  1876  an  Act  was  passed  amending  and  consolidating  the 
law  respecting  voters'  lists,  and  repealing  all  previous  enactments 
prescribing  the  method  of  registering  voters. 

In  1878  an  Act  was  passed  making  the  voters' Jist.  as  revised 
by  the  County  Judge,  "  final  and  conclusive  evidence  "  of  the  right 
to  vote  except  in  certain  specified  cases,  the  object  being  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  conducting  a  scrutiny  of  the  votes  polled  in  a  con-^ 
testea  election. 

In  1879  an  Act  was  passed  giving  the  County  Judge  addi- 
tional powers  in  the  revision  of  the  lists,  and  especially  author- 
izing him  to  correct  mistakes  without  application  having  been 
previously  made  for'that  purpose,  and  to  do  this  according  to  the 
evidence  submitted  to  him. 

The  great  extension  of  the  electoral  franchise  which  took  place 
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in  18S5  made  necessary  certain  changes  in  the  method  of  regis- 
tering voters,  aud  these  were  embodied  in  the  "  Voters'  Lists 
Amendment  Act "  of  that  year,  special  care  being  taken  to  guard 
the  right  of  "  wage-earners  "  and  "  landholders'  sons."  The  Act 
requires  the  asi^essor  to  enter  the  names  of  persons  coming"  under 
these  descriptions  "  without  any  request  in  that  behalf,"  and 
authorizes  "  any  person  "  who  is  himself  a  voter  to  apply  for  the 
insertion  of  any  wage- earner's  or  landholder's  son's  name  in  the 
voters'  list. 

In  1889  there  was  passed  "  l"he  Ontario  Voters'  List  Act,  1889," 
which  provided  the  method  of  preparing  and  revising  the  lists, 
and  registering  the  names  of  voters,  in  conformity  with  the  Man- 
hood Sutl'rage  Act,  passed  the  year  before. 

In  cities,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  large  number  of  voters 
added  by  the  Manhood  Suffrage  Act  made  it  impracticable  to 
have  the  lists  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  elections  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  who  are  not  also  municipal  electors,  pre- 
pared by  the  municipal  authorities.  The  great  expense  incurred 
in  the  publication  of  these  lists,  the  impossibility  of  checking 
the  names  inserted  b}?^  the  assessors,  and  the  facility  which  this 
gave  for  the  perpetration  of  frauds,  showed  conclusively  that  if 
an  honest  vote  was  to  be  secured,  some  other  system  must  be 
adopted.  The  young  men,  and  it  is  of  them  that  this  class  largely 
consists,  advocated  registration  as  a  remedy  for  these  evils.  The 
Goverujnent,  feeliug  that  the  obtaining  of  a  pure  vote  was  essen- 
tial to  the  interests  of  good  government,  submitted  to  the  House 
at  the  Session  of  1894,  a  bill  for  registration  of  this  class  of  elec- 
tors, upon  their  personal  application  at  .sittings  held  for  this  pur- 
pose, accompanied  with  stringent  provisions  for  the  prevention  of 
personation.  It  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated  that  a  bill 
such  as  this  would  have  been  opposed  by  any  one  wishing  to  se- 
cure the  true  verdict  of  the  electorate,  and  yet  the  Opposition 
contested  almost  every  provision  with  a  persistent  virulence  that 
they  have  never  before  displayed. 

In  1895  and  1897  legislation  was  pas.sed  by  which  the  Man- 
hood Suffrage  Registration  Act  was  extended  to  every  county 
town,  which  is  ".n  incorporated  town,  as  well  as  to  cities. 

M  inner  of  Conducting  EUctiona. 

Previous  to  the  General  Election  of  1871,  the  law  required  the 
deputy-returning  oflBcer  to  record  the  votes  given  for  each  candi- 
date at  his  polling-place,  the  voter  stating  publicly  for  whom  he 
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vot^d.  This  system  gave  rise  to  great  abuses,  more  especially 
bribery  and  intimidation,  and  it  was  also  a  frequent  cause  of  dis- 
orderly cbnduct  at  nolling-places. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1874,  the  system  of  voting  by  ballot  was 
introduced  and  passed  by  this  Government,  not  only  securing  to 
each  voter  the  privilege  of  secrecy,  but  effectively  suppressing  all 
the  excitement  u,nd  disorder  caused  by  the  publication  from  time 
to  time  on  polling  day,  of  the  state  of  the  poll. 

Attacks  wei3  made  on  the  Ballot  A.ct,  by  the  Opposition,  in 
1890,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  secure  the  secrecy  desired  or 
intended.  An  amending  measure,  proposing  to  provide  for  this 
alleged  lack  in  the  old  one,  was  moved  by  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Opposition.  It  was  shown,  however,  in  reply,  that  this 
system,  which  is  the  same  as  that  in  use  in  England,  is  as  secret 
as  any  in  the  world ;  and  that  under  the  proposed  amendment 
ballot-stuffing  and  personation  could  be  resorted  to  without  de- 
tection, whereas  under  the  present  system  such  crimes  would  be 
certain  to  be  discovered  and  i^ectified  by  the  proceedings  in  a 
scrutiny  of  votes.  The  charge  that  there  had  been  cases  of  dis- 
covery of  how  votes  had  been  cast,  excepting  in  cases  of  scrutiny, 
was  absolutely  unfounded.  Every  oflBcial  is  sworn  to  secrecy ;  and 
the  ballots,  as  soon  as  counted,  are  sealed  up,  and  returned  to  the 
proper  officer  of  the  Crown,  who  is  also  sworn,  unless  they  be  re- 
quired by  an  Election  Court,  to  preserve  them  inviolate.  The 
only  possilile  way  in  which  a  vote  could  be  discovered  is  by  a 
deputy-returning  officer  remembering  the  registration  counterfoil 
number  of  a  voter,  and  watching,  at  the  count,  for  the  correspond- 
ing ballot.  No  man  can  possibly  recollect  the  numbers  in  this 
way  during  the  performance  of  his  duties  at  the  polls,  and  keep 
track  of  the  corresponding  numbers,  and  note  the  way  in  which 
the  ballots  were  marked  while  counting  the  votes.  In  any 
case,  even  if  he  could  remember  one  or  two  in  this  way,  he  is 
sworn  to  secrecy,  and  any  act  of  perjury  in  revealing  what  he 
might  discover  would  be  severely  punished  under  the  law.  The 
Act  has  been  in  operation  for  nineteen  years.  No  case  of  a  dis- 
closure of  a  vote  has  ever  been  complained  of,  and  there  has  been 
a  complete  absence  of  those  disgraceful  scandals  which  have 
marked  so  many  elections  held  under  the  Dominion  ballot  laws. 

The  restrictions  just  referred  to  were  made  still  more  effective 
in  the  Session  of  1890,  by  the  Act  to  amend  the  Election  Act  as 
to  Secrecy  of  Voting.  In  addition  to  the  stringent  forms  of  oaths 
to  be  taken  by  ever;;^  officiq^  connected  with  the  poll  or  handling 
the  ballots,  provision  is  made  for  the  posting,  at  every  polling. 
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place,  of  printed  notifications  warning  the  public  of  the  stringency 
of  these  regulations. 

In  reply  to  the  contention  of  the  Opposition  that  the  House  of 
Commons  Ballot  Act  furnishes  a  form  of  absolute  secrecy  in  vot- 
ing, the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau,  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

*'  Mr.  Chapleau  said,  .  .  .  l^e  hon.  member  for  West  Durhaai  (Mr. 
Blake)  has  stated  that  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  absolute  secrecy  of  the 
votes  given  under  the  present  system.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  people 
wish  to  know  how  others  have  voted,  they  can  find  out,  in  a  great  many 
cases,  especuilly  with  regard  to  those,  who  have  not  sufficient  education  to 
take  their  papers  and  give  their  votes  themselves.  If  chere  be  connivance 
between  the  voter  and  the  election  agent,  the  voter  may,  by  making  hia 
cross  in  a  certain  way,  show  the  agent  that  he  has  voted  according  to  his 
promises.  I  found  in  my  experience  that  an  agent  could  tell  by  looking  at 
their  ballots  whether  certain  voters  had  carried  out  their  promises.  .  .  . 
.  .  I  had  the  misfortune  at  one  time  of  being  obliged  to  ask  for  the  con- 
viction of  two  or  three  of  my  fellow-countrymen  in  a  case  in  the  criminal 
court  in  which  I  was  acting  as  counsel,  for  having  stuffed  a  ballot-box,  and  by 

this  means  changed  the  result  of  the  election I  must  say  that 

the  present  system  does  not  give  absolute  secrecy  and  security  to  the  voter." 
—Haruard,  page  2621,  1890. 

The  following  may  be  quoted  on  this  subject  from  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  a  paper  certainly  not  actuated  in  its  opinion  by  friend- 
liness to  the  Ontario  Government : — 

"As  it  stands,  the  Ontario  ballot  act  is  an  improvement  upon  the  systenis 
that  govern  Dominion  and  Municipal  elections.  The  provision  for  number- 
ing ballots,  it  is  argued,  enables  partisan  officials  to  trace  the  choice  of  the 
voter.  The  Attorney-General  guards  against  this  offence  by  placin>!  deputy- 
returning  officers  under  obligation  to  respect  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot.  Oaths 
do  not  always  bind  excited  partisans.  The  men  who  are  bad  enough  to  seek 
to  identify  the  voter  by  the  number  on  his  ballot  paper  are  qualified  to  profit 
by  the  opportunities  which  the  Dominion  and  Municipal  systems  offer  for 
spoiling  ballots  and  stuffing  ballot-boxes. 

"  It  is  out  of  the  fulness  of  bitter  experience  that  our  faith  in  the  super- 
iority of  the  Ontario  system  is  speaking.  The  numbered  ballot  provides  a 
way  by  which  bad  votes  can  be  jud:  ially  subtracted  from  the  total  of  a 
candidate  who  wins  by  fraud.  When  the  ballots  are  not  nuirbercd  the  votes 
of  dead  men,  of  absentees,  of  repeaters,  pass  at  their  face  value  and  cheat 
the  choice  of  an  honest  majority  out  of  his  rights." 

Disputed  Elections. 

The  election  law  provides  that  an  election  return  may  be  dis- 
puted on  technical  grounds,  if  the  conditions  prescribed  have  not 
been  properly  observed.  The  tendency  of  the  legislation  repect- 
ing  elections  during  the  past  eighteen  years  has  been  to  lessen 
the  chance  of  an  election  being  declared  void  in  this  way,  pro- 
vided there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  member-elect  is 
the  choice  of  the  people. 
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Rediatrilmtion  of  Seats. 

The  movement  and  increase  of  population  render  it  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  readjust  the  representation.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  originally  fixed  by  the 
British  ]Sorth  America  Act  at  82,  each  member  representing  a 
separate  electoral  district.  In  1874  the  first  change  was  made, 
when  the  number  was  increased  to  88.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  Province  had  rendered  the  representation 
of  the  people  of  different  localities  disproportionate.  By  this 
re-arrangement  the  constituencies  of  Bothwell  and  Niagara  were 
abolished,  and  merged  in  adjoining  divisions ;  Huron,  Grey  and 
Simcoe  were  assigned  three  members  each  instead  of  two ;  Lamb- 
ton,  Essex  and  Kent  were  given  two  representatives  each,  the 
new  district  of  Dufferin,  since  formed  into  a  county,  was  estab- 
lished, and  "  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound  "  was  accorded  repre- 
sentation. Thus  eight  new  constituencies  were  created  and  two 
old  ones  abolished,  making  a  net  increase  of  six  seats.  A 
number  of  minor  changes  were  effected,  the  general  principle 
steadily  kept  in  view  throughout  being  to  secure,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, equality  in  the  population  of  the  constituencies,  v«  lile  pre- 
serving the  municipal  county  boundaries.  It  was  manitesstly 
impossible  in  some  cases  to  secure  approximate  equalization 
without  disregarding  boundary  lines,  but  in  every  instance  in 
which  this  was  done,  the  figures  showing  the  respective  popula- 
tion of  the  constituencies  atfscted  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  spirit  of  fairness  with  which  the  work  was  carried  out.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  new  constituencies  in  the  following  election 
of  1876  added  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  Conservative  Op- 
position. 

In  1885  the  membership  of  the  Assembly  was  further  increas- 
ed to  90.  Algoraa  District  was  divided  into  two  ridings  ;  Parry 
Sound  was  separated  from  Muskoka  and  created  an  electoral 
district;  Bruce  was  allotted  three  representatives  in  place  of  two; 
Leeds  and  Grenville  were  assigned  one  member  each  instead  of 
having  three  between  them  ;  the  constituency  of  Cornwall  was 
re-incorporated  with  the  County  of  Stormont ;  and  Toronto,  to 
which  was  added  Parkdale,  then  a  separate  municipality,  was 
given  three  members  in  place  of  two.  Other  re-adjustments 
were  made,  following  out  the  same  general  principles  of  securing 
practical  equality  of  representation  with  the  least  possible  dis- 
turbance of  municipal  divisions.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  greatly 
improved  the  electoral  map  of  the  Province,  and  rectified  many 
anomalies  in  the  system  arising  from  the  movement  of  population. 
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Until  188.5  the  representation  of  each  district  by  a  single  mem- 
ber was  adhered  to  throughout.  In  the  re-adjustment  of  ♦hat 
year,  however,  a  new  principle  was  tentatively  introduced  in  de- 
ference to  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  minority  representation. 
In  allotting  three  members  to  Toronto,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
whole  electorate,  it  was  provided  that  each  elector  was  limited  to 
two  votes.  Practical  experience  in  this  case,  as  in  England, 
where  the  same  method  has  been  tried,  was  found  to  be  unfav- 
orable to  the  three-cornered  system.  After  a  few  years  trial  the 
experiment  was  found  to  work  unsatisfactorily  and  was  aban- 
doned. 

The  latest  change  in  the  constituencies  was  made  in  1894, 
when  several  re-adjustments  in  urban  representation,  undertaken 
in  consequence  of  the  growth  in  population  and  importance  of 
the  leading  cities,  brought  the  total  number  of  representatives  up 
to  O^.  Toronto  was  given  an  additional  member,  and  the  city 
divided  into  four  constituencies,  east,  west,  north  and  south,  each 
choosing  one  member.  Hamilton  was  divided  into  two  districts, 
east  and  west,  each  with  one  member.  The  City  of  Ottawa, 
with  the  villages  of  Ottawa  East,  Hintonburg  and  Mechanics- 
ville,  was  constituted  a  constituency  to  be  repre.-sented  by  two 
members.  The  electoral  district  of  Kingston  was  re-adjusted  so 
as  to  comprise  the  City  of  Kingston  and  the  Village  of  Po-t^- 
mouth,  returning  one  member. 
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MUNICIPAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Municipal  Institutions  of  the  Province  form  one  of  the  raoEt 
important  features  of  our  system  of  self-government.  They  were 
for  a  long  time  after  their  first  introduction  into  Upper  Canada 
somewhat  crude  in  form,  and  many  statutes  amending  the  Mun- 
icipal Law  were  passed  by  successive  Parliament^  before  con- 
federation. Between  1862  and  1871,  when  a  Liberal  Administra- 
tion took  office  in  Ontario,  not  a  session  of  the  Legislature  passed 
without  additional  important  changes  being  made.  The  necessity 
for  simplifying  the  law  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  made  it  imperative  that  the  Municipal 
Act  and  the  various  amendments  should  be  consolidated,  and  the 
Mowat  Administration  lost  no  time  in  beginning  the  work.  The 
task  was  a  most  laborious  and  intricate  one,  but  it  was  success- 
fully performed  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  late  Honor- 
able Adam  Crooks.  Order  was  brought  out  of  confusion,  more 
than  one  thousand  sections  were  reduced  to  about  half  the  num- 
ber, dead  law  was  eliminated,  and  what  was  left  was  classifiea 
and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  simple  and  intelligible  code. 

Some  Amend/ment8  to  the  Municipal  Lav). 

A  complete  list  of  important  amendments  made  to  the  Mun- 
icipal Law  since  1872  would  be  a  very  long  one,  including  among 
others : — 

The  extension  of  the  Municipal  system,  with  suitable  modi- 
fications, to  the  districts  without  county  organization. 

Handing  over  the  management  of  Police  Departments  of  cities 
to  Commissioners. 

The  amendment  and  simplification  of  the  law  respecting 
Bridges  and  Public  Highways  and  their  maintenance  in  a  proper 
state  of  repair. 

Regulation  of  Market  Fees  and  the  sale  of  produce,  in  the  in- 
terests of  both  producer  and  consumer,  with  provisions  for  en- 
suring greater  comfort  and  convenience  for  those  doing  business  on 
the  mai'kets  and  the  better  preservation  of  perishable  market 
commodities. 

The  safeguarding  of  the  credit  of  municipal  corporations  and 
the  better  security  of  debenture  holders,  measures  of  incalculable 
importance  not  only  to  municipal  corporations  and  investors  but 
to  the  country  at  larg3. 

The  introduction  of  the  system  of  paying  for  street  improve- 
ments on  the  local  assessment  plan. 
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The  better  regulation  of  nuisances  and  more  eflfectively  dealing 
with  matters  affecting  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large. 

The  qualification  of  members  of  municipal  councils  and  the 
disqualification  of  persons  whose  interests,  owing  to  their  being 
contractors  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  corporation,  may  con- 
flict with  their  duty  as  municipal  councillors. 

Giving  due  publicity  to  matters  of  municipal  finance  by  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  statements  of  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures. 

The  making  of  financial  and  other  returns  to  the  Bureau  of 
Industries. 

Acquiring  lands  for  public  parks,  and  the  introduction  of  well 
regulated  park  systems. 

The  regulation,  and  in  1S92  the  abolition,  of  the  system  of 
municipal  bonuses  to  manufacturers. 

The  establishment  of  industrial  farms  and  inebriate  asylums. 

Municipal  aid  to  railways,  street  railways,  iron  smelting  works 
and  grain  elevators. 

Municipal  aid  to  mining  schools  and  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  artisans. 

The  establishment  of  municipal  water  works  and  lighting 
and  heating  systems. 

Enabling  the  oflScer  in  charge  of  a  police-station  to  discharge 
persons  arrested  for  being  drunk,  and  not  being  disorderly,  with- 
out the  publicit}'"  and  expense  of  a  trial  before  a  magistrate. 

Provision  for  proper  means  of  fire  protection  and  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents  at  fires. 

Municipal  arbitrations,  the  simplifying  of  procedure  thereon 
and  reduction  of  the  expense  and  loss  of  time  occasioned  there- 

by-    .    . 

The  institution  of  Boards  of  Cont'ol  in  large  cities. 

The  regulation  of  transient  traders,  hawkers  and  pedlars,  and 
of  numerous  callings,  both  with  a  view  to  securing  revenue  to 
municipalities  from  those  classes  which  enjoy  the  benefits  of  mu- 
nicipal government  without  contributing  to  the  taxes,  and  for 
controlling  others,  for  the  protection  of  the  public  from  fraud  or 
annoyance. 

The  issuing  of  licenses  by  police  commissioners  in  cities  and 
towns. 

The  acquirement  and  improvement  of  water  powers  by  muni- 
cipalities. 
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Municipal  Ekctione  and  the  Municipal  Frarichise, 

Uuder  t)ie  Movfat  and  Hardy  administrations  stringent  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  to  secure  the  greater  purity  of  municipal 
elections  and  the  independence  of  the  voter.  In  1872  an  Act  waa 
passed  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  at  municipal  elections.  In 
1874  the  ballot  was  introduced  at  elections  and  at  the  voting  on 
by-laws.  In  1877  the  system  of  preparing  lists  of  voters  at  Pro- 
vincial elections  was  extended  to  municipal  voters'  lists. 

Provisions  for  the  prompt  and  severe  punishment  of  person- 
ators,  and  for  requiring  oaths  of  secrecy  to  be  taken  by  persons 
engaged  in  polling-places  have  also  done  much  to  prevent  the 
irregularities  formerly  so  common,  and  to  secure  a  free  and  fair 
expression  of  public  opinion  in  relation  to  municipal  affairs. 

During  the  same  period  the  municipal  franchise  has  been 
lowered  and  extended  to  farmers'  sons  and  income  voters,  and  to 
widows  and  unmarried  women. 

Toll  Roads. 

The  burden  and  inconvenience  arising,  especially  to  the  farm- 
ing community,  fi  m  the  8)'stem  of  tolls  on  public  highways  has 
been  mitigated  and  relieved  of  some  of  its  most  objectionable 
features  by  enabling  pers  ns,  using  toll  roads  habitually,  to  com- 
mute the  tolls  for  an  annual  payment,  the  amount  of  which  is 
simply  and  expeditiously  determined  by  the  county  judge. 

By  amendments  to  the  Road  Companies  Act  the  owners  of  toll 
roads  have  been  compelled  to  maintain  them  in  a  proper  state  of 
repair,  the  tolls  have  been  reduced  and  double-toll  taking  abol- 
ished, and  the  principle  admitted  that  the  person  using  the  road 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  liable  to  pay  toll  only  for  the 
portion  used.  Tolls  are  not  to  be  payable  for  merely  proceeding 
on  a  road  in  order  to  cross  from  one  side  line  to  another. 

An  Act  was  passed  in  1889  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  toll 
roads  by  municipalities  and  the  abolition  of  tolls.  This  measure 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners,  their  selection  of 
roads,  examination  of  the  books  and  records  of  the  owners,  and 
the  preparation  of  maps  and  valuation  of  the  road  property.  If 
the  Municipal  Council  decides  to  take  over  the  roads  they  are  to 
be  maintained  as  free  roads  thereafter. 

Houses  of  Refuge. 

In  1890  the  Government,  recognizing  the  i,<  owing  evils  and 
injustice  of  allowing  persons,  whose  poverty  was  their  only  crime, 
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to  be  forced  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  county  gaols,  introduced  and 
carried  a  measure  providing  for  the  establishment  of  Houses  of 
Refuge  by  municipalities,  and  for  municipal  aid  to  those  already 
in  existence.  This  is  a  further  illustration  of  the  Government  s 
policy  of  returning  the  public  money  to  the  people  who  own  it. 
The  Act  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  sum,  not  exceeding  S4,0U0, 
to  any  county  or  union  of  counties  which  may  acquire  not  less 
than  fifty  acres  of  land  for  an  industrial  farm,  and  erect  thereon 
buildings  suitable  for  a  House  of  Industry  or  House  of  Refuge 
for  the  aged,  infirm  and  poor  of  the  locality.  The  Act  permits 
the  joining  of  municipalities,  when  contiguous,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  larger  institution,  in  which  case  the  same  amount  is  to 
be  paid  to  each,  and  includes  in  its  provisions  those  municipalities 
in  which  such  institutions  already  exist.  All  such  establishments 
are  subject  to  provincial  inspection. 

The  Drainage  Laws. 

In  1878  the  Government  introduced  and  carried  "  The  Tile, 
Stone  and  Timber  Drainage  Act,"  a  measure  which  enabled  the 
municipalities  to  borrow  from  the  Government  and  lend  out  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest  money  to  be  expended  by  farmers  in  under- 
drainiug  agricultural  lands.  In  municipalities  which  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  Act,  proper  drainage  has  greatly  increased  the 
value  of  farm  property,  and  the  measure  has  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  sound  principles  in  farm 
drainage. 

^,The  Government  has  expended  large  sums  in  the  purchase  of 
debentures  issued  by  municipalities  for  the  construction  of  drain- 
age works  payable  by  local  assessment. 

The  drainage  clauses  of  the  Municipal  Act  have  been  amended 
from  time  to  time,  and  these  provisions  having  become  extremely 
complicated,  the  Government,  in  1891,  issued  a  Commission  to 
enquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Drainage  Laws  of  the  Province. 
The  importance  of  this  subject  can  best  be  understood,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  since  1867  a  sum  of  no  less  than  $3,500,000 
has  been  expended  in  reclaiming  and  draining  low-lying  farm 
land.s  in  the  Province. 

^In  1893  bills  were  introduced  by  the  present  Attorney-General 
to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Municipal  Drainage  Laws  and  the 
Ditches  and  Watercourses  Acts.  These  bills  were  not  then  pro- 
ceeded with,  but  were  distributed  throughout  the  Province  among 
the  municipal  officers,  county  judges  and  others  most  concerned 
in  the  administration  of  the  Drainage  laws.     In  1894  new  bills, 
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embodying  many  of  the  suggestions  received  in  the  meantime, 
were  introduced  by  the  Honorable  A.  S.  Hardy  and  referred  to  a 
Committee,  and  after  much  consideration  and  the  expenditure 
of  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  labour  in  the  committee  and  in 
the  House,  the  Drainage  Act  and  Ditches  and  Watercourses  Act 
were  passed  and  the  law  upon  these  important  matters  set  out 
in  a  simple  and  concise  form,  with  the  result  that  these  Acts, 
which  were  formerly  the  subject  of  continual  legislation,  have 
since  been  amended  only  twice,  and  then  in  only  very  minor 
particulars.  In  1891  legislation  was  passed  for  the  appointment 
of  an  officer  to  whom  as  Drainage  Referee  matters  arising  under 
the  Drainage  Act  are  now  referred  and  the  procedure  before 
him  reduced  to  the  simplest  form  possible.  By  this  course 
great  expense  and  annoyance  has  been  saved  to  Municipalities 
and  ratepayers  by  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  dis- 
putes arising  under  the  Act,  In  every  case  in  which  an  appeal 
was  taken  from  the  report  of  the  referee,  then  appointed,  his 
decision  was  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

County  Councils. 

A  general  feeling  that  the  County  Councils  as  formerly  con- 
stituted were  unnecessarily  large,  and  the  principle  upon  which 
they  were  formed  out  of  harmony  with  more  modern  ideas  of 
representative  government,  Mr.  Hardy  in  1892  introduced  a  bill 
having  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  members  of 
County  Councils,  and  their  election  by  a  larger  constituency.  The 
Bill  was  withdrawn,  but  public  opinion  having  in  the  meantime 
had  time  to  shape  itself,  t^nother  bill  was  introduced  by  him  in 
1896,  which,  subsequently,  with  some  modification,  became  law. 

"  The  County  Councils  Act,"  by  largely  reducing  the  number  of 
members  of  County  Councils,  greatly  lessened  the  expense  at- 
tendant on  their  meetings,  while  by  extending  the  constituencies 
electing  Councillors  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  securing  a 
fuller  and  freer  choice  by  the  electors,  from  the  best  class  of  can- 
didates obtainable,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tendency  to  secure 
advantages  for  particular  municipalities,  which  formerly  existed, 
was  removed.  By  allowing  each  elector  to  vote  for  two  candidates 
in  his  division,  or  to  give  botkhis  votes  to  one  candidate,  the  right 
of  minorities  to  representation  was  recognized.  The  distribution 
of  County  Council  divisions  in  each  county  was  adjusted  by  a 
Commission  composed  of  County  Judges  from  other  Counties, 
and  by  this  method  all  suspicion  of  the  intrusion  of  improper 
considerations  in  so  important  a  matter  was  avoided.     The  com- 
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plete  independence  of  County  Councils  was  further  secured  by 
the  disqualification  of  members  of  local  municipal  councils  from 
membership  in  the  County  Council  and  by  extending  the  term 
of  ofSce  of  County  Councillors  to  two  years,  the  latter  provision 
securing  greater  experience  and  a  longer  time  than  formerly  for 
the  members  to  become  acquainted  with  their  duties  and  the 
requirements  of  their  constituencies.  It  is  estimated  that  be- 
tween $30,000  and  $40,000  per  annunx  has  been  saved  to  the 
Counties  by  this  measure.    ' 

The  Audit  of  Municipal  and  School  Accounts. 

From  time  to  time  numerous  checks  and  safeguards  have  been 
imposed  by  the  Legislature  upon  the  keeping  of  Municipal 
Accounts.  Of  recent  years,  in  every  private  Act  authorizmg 
special  issues  of  debentures  a  provision  has  been  inserted  compel- 
ling the  Treasurer  to  keep,  and  every  member  of  the  Council  to 
see  that  he  does  keep,  proper  books  of  accounts  showing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  debentures  have  been  dealt  with,  and  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  on  that  particular  account. 

The  general  law,  too,  has  been  amended  by  inserting  stringent 
provisions  respecting  the  dealing  with  sinking  funds,  while  the 
municipalities  have  been  encouraged,  in  place  of  keeping  a  sink- 
ing fund,  to  liquidate  their  debenture  debts  by  annual  payments 
on  account  of  principal  and  interest. 

Numerous  cases  in  which  municipalities  had  sustained  heavy 
losses  by  reason  of  the  defalcations  of  their  treasurers  having 
been  brought  tc  public  notice,  an  Act  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hardy  in  1897  for  the  appointment  of  an  officer  to  be  known  as 
the  Provincial  Municipal  Auditor,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
inspect  the  books  of  Municipal  Treasurers,  to  prepare  a  proper 
form  of  cash  book  for  use  by  them,  and  to  audit  and  investigate 
the  accounts  of  municipalities  on  his  own  motion,  or  whenever 
required  so  to  do  by  the  Council  or  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

This  Act  contains  several  new  and  important  safeguards  against 
loss  arising  either  from  looseness  of  methods  or  from  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  officials  handling  municipal  funds. 

Municipal  Councils  may  by  by-law  direct  the  payment  of  taxes 
directly  into  a  chartered  bank,  to  the  credit  of  the  corporation, 
and  that  moneys  so  deposited  may  only  be  withdrawn  on  the 
cheque  of  the  Treasurer,  countergigned  by  the  head  of  the  muni- 
cipality or  some  other  official  named  in  the  by-law. 

The  Managers  of  Banks  in  which  Municipal  or  School  moneys 
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are  deposited  are  required  to  render  a  statement  of  the  balance 
whenever  required  so  to  do  by  a  member  of  the  Council  or  Board, 
and,  further,  to  render  quarterly  statements  of  the  balance  to  be 
laid  before  the  Council  or  Board  at  its  next  meeting. 

Mortgagors  and  other  persons  liable  to  the  municipality  on 
mortgages  are  required  to  render  an  annual  stutemont  to  the  head 
of  the  municipality  of  the  amount  due  on  their  mortgnges,  the 
statement  to  be  laid  before  the  Council  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  Trea.surers  of  Muni(*ipal  Corporations  and  School  Boards 
are  required  to  keep  the  money  of  the  Corporation  or  Board 
separate  from  their  own,  and  when  depositing  the  same  to  do  so 
to  a  special  account  kept  by  them  under  sumu  designation  which 
will  show  that  the  moneys  are  held  by  them  for  the  Corporation 
or  Board. 

The  Asaesament  Act. 

The  following  amendnientN  have  been  made  to  the  Assessment 
law  during  the  last  few  years  : 

The  reduction  ot  exemptions  from  taxation. 

The  salaries  of  officials  at  Osguude  Hall,  except  some  few  who 
were  appointed  before  the  abolition  of  the  exemption  took  effect, 
are  now  liable  to  assensment.  Lands  connected  with  churches 
are  made  liable  for  local  improvements.  The  incomes  and  dwell- 
ings of  clergymen  are  now  liable  to  taxation,  and  colleges  and 
other  educational  institutions  are  made  liable  for  local  improve- 
ment taxes,  while  the  exemptiun  of  income  derived  from  personal 
earnings  has  been  extended  to  $700. 

The  exemption  of  farm  lands  in  towns  and  villages  from 
assessment  for  certain  local  purposes. 

The  exemption  of  tenant  fanners'  sons  from  statute  labor. 

The  reduction  of  the  Statute  Labor  or  poll  tax  in  cities  and 
towns,  from  $2  to  $1. 

Reducing  the  Statute  Labor  of  persons  not  assessed  in  town- 
ships from  two  days  to  one. 

Various  difficult  questions  as  to  the  assessment  of  different 
classes  of  property  have  had  to  be  met  and  disposed  of,  such  as 
the  assessment  of  vacant  lands  used  for  lawns,  paddocks,  etc. 

Independent  Courts  of  Revision  in  citiea,  composed  of  persons 
not  connected  with  the  Council  or  municipal  officea 

Appeals  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  cases  where  large  amounts 
are  involved,  and  the  stating  of  a  special  case  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Govemor-in-Council  in  cases  of  special  importance  where  uni- 
formity of  decision  is  desirable  in  the  public  interest. 

The  equalization  of  assessments  by  County  Councils. 
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Numerous  amendmenU  to  the  law  respecting  tax  sales,  the 
security  of  tax  titles  and  the  redemption  of  lands  sold  for  taxes 
by  the  ow  lere,  and  enabling  municipalities  to  buy  in  lands  at  tax 
sales  in  order  to  prevent  their  sacriHce. 

The  Municipal  Committee. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  tho  Honourable  A.  S.  Hardy  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Municipal  Committee,  which  became  a  Htanding 
Committee  of  the  House  in  l^i80,  and  to  which  it  has  been 
customary  to  refer  every  bill  approved  in  principle  by  the 
HouHe,  or  demanding  before  a  proper  decision  can  be  reached, 
further  enquiry  or  the  elaboration  of  details.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  from  forty  to  sixty  of  these  bills  are  introduced 
at  each  session  of  the  Legislature,  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  the  uia8t<'"v  of  their  details,  the  application  of  the  principle 
involved,  anu  ^»:iiy  as  to  the  public  necessity  for  the  changes 
proposed,  entail  a  tremendous  amount  of  labour  and  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility, while  the  bearing  and  summing  up  of  arguments 
offered  in  support  of  and  opposition  to  the  bills  require  the  exer- 
cise of  great  tact  and  patience  and  the  ability  to  take  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  questions  involved.  To  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  falls  the  task  of  preparing  the  Municipal 
and  Assessment  Amendment  Acts  for  the  year  which  embody 
the  results  of  the  decisions  of  the  Committee  on  the  bills  referred 
to  them,  and  of  guiding  them  through  the  House.  He  is  also  the 
exponent  of  the  Qovernment's  policy  in  municipal  matters  and  in- 
itiates from  time  to  time  amendments  which  the  public  interests 
seem  to  demand. 

Consolidation  of  the  Municipal  and  Asaeasment  Act. 

During  Mr.  Hardy's  Chairmanship  of  the  Municipal  Committee, 
he,  in  1892,  introduced  and  carried  through  the  House,  acts  sim- 
plifying and  consolidnting  the  Municipal  and  Assessment  Acts 
and  the  numerous  amendments  thereto  made  after  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1877  and  1887.  These 
Consolidated  Acts  were  distributed  free  to  the  municipalities 
throughout  the  Province. 
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Mechanics'  Lien. 

The  Mechanics'  Lien  Act  of  1873  was  passed  soon  after  the 
Liberal  Government  assumed  oflSce,  and  was  intended  to  protect 
mechanics,  machinists,  builders,  miners  and  contractors  from  loss 
on  account  of  labor  or  material  furnished  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  or  th^  construction  of  machinery.  The  Act  not  merely 
recognizes  the  new  form  of  liability,  but  provides  the  means  for 
establishing  and  enforcing  claims  arising  under  it.  The  original 
Statute  has  been  several  times  amended,  with  a  view  to  make  it 
more  simple  and  perfect  in  its  v^orking. 

An  act  to  further  facilitate  the  (mforcement  of  the  just  rights 
of  wage-earners  and  sub-contractors,  enacted  in  1893,  provides 
that  "  every  device  by  any  owner  or  contractor,  which  shall  be 
adopted  in  order  to  defeat  the  priority  of  w.ige-earners  for  their 
wages  under  the  several  Acts  relating  to  Mechanics'  liens,  shall, 
as  respects  such  wage-earners,  be  null  and  void."  Another  section 
provides,  that  "  in  the  case  of  wages  due  to  any  mechanic,  laborer 
or  other  person,  in  respect  of  work  referred  to  in  the  4th  section 
of  2'Ae  Mechanics'  Lien  Act,  the  jurisdiction  oi  w.  police  magistrate 
in  a  city  under  the  Act  respecting  Master  and  Servant,  shall  ex- 
tend to  wages  for  thirty  days,  or  for  a  balance  equal  to  the  wages 
for  thirty  days,  though  the  same  or  the  balance  thereof  exceed 
the  sum  of  $40  in  the  said  section  mentioned."  It  is  also  provid- 
ed that  "  where  no  specific  rate  of  wages  has  been  expressly  agreed 
to  between  the  parties,  the  city  police  magistrate  aforesaid  may 
order  payment  of  the  wages,  reckoning  the  amount  thereof 
according  to  the  current  rate  of  wages  in  the  city,  in  like  cases,  or 
according  to  what  may  appear  to  be  a  just  and  reasonable  allow- 
ance," and  "  any  order  of  a  city  police  magistrate  for  the  payment 
of  such  wages  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  payable  forthwith." 

This  Act  was  consolidated,  amended  and  greatly  enlarged  in 
its  scope  by  chapter  35  of  the  Act  of  1896,  which  may  be  cited 
as  The  Mechanics'  and  Wage-Earners'  Lien  Act,  1896.  Tt  was 
extended  and  made  specially  and  particularly  applicable  to  rail- 
way companies  and  all  bodies  corporate,  including  municipal  cor- 
porations, and  to  the  case  of  work  done  upon  the  property  of 
Married  Women  with  the  consent  of  the  husband.  The  Act  now 
covers  almost  every  case. 

By  section  7  insurance  on  property  destroyed  by  fire  in  respect 
of  which  there  is  a  lien  is  bound  &lso  to  the  extent  vl  the  lien. 
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By  section  10  the  owner  of  the  property  is  required  to  retain 
from  the  contractor,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  liens  under  the 
Act,  j-yjc  a  period  of  30  days  after  the  completion  or  abandonment 
of  the  contract,  20  per/cent.  of  the  value  of  the  work,  service,  or 
material  done  or  supplied.  Where  the  contract  exceeds  $15,000 
the  amount  to  be  retained  must  be  15  per  cent. 

By  section  12  it  is  declared  that  the  lien  created  by  the  Act 
shall  have  priority  over  all  judgments,  executions,  assignments, 
attachments  and  garnishments  issued  or  made  after  the  lien 
arises,  and  over  all  payments  or  advances  made  on  account  of  any 
conveyance  or  mortgage  after  notice  in  writing  of  the  lien. 

By  section  13  special  preference  is  given  for  30  days'  wages  to 
the  earnings  of  the  mechanic  or  laborer,  and  re-enacts  the  im- 
portant clause  in  56  Vict.,  c.  24,  which  is  as  follows: 

"  Every  device  by  any  owner,  contractor  or  aub  contractor  adopted  to  de- 
feat the  priority  given  to  wage-earnera  for  their  wages  by  this  Act  shall,  as 
respects  suoh  wage-earners,  be  null  and  void." 

By  the  same  section  (sub-section  6)  "  Wages  "  are  defined  to 
extend  to  moneys  earned  by  piece-work  as  well  as  to  work  by 
the  Jay. 

By  section  14  it  is  provided  that  any  payment  made  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  a  claim  for  a  lien  shall  be  null  and  void. 

By  section  16a  claim  must  be  registered  in  the  registry  office 
of  the  county  where  the  land  lies. 

By  section  17  it  is  provided  that  any  number  of  persons  may 
join  in  one  registration  of  claims ;  and  no  claim  is  to  be  invali- 
dated (sec.  IS)  by  reason  of  want  of  formality.  The  fee  for  regis- 
tration is  25  cents  (sec.  19). 

By  section  21,  claims  must  be  registered  within  30  days  from 
the  completion  of  the  contract  or  work,  or  during  its  perform- 
ance. 

Section  30  provides  that  any  number  of  lien-hoiders  having 
claims  may  join  in  one  action. 

By  section  31  the  Master-in-Ordinary,  or  Local  Master,  or 
Official  Referee,  or  a  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  may  summarily 
try  the  case. 

By  section  37  no  fees  in  stamps  are  to  be  paid  on  a  claim  for 
wages,  and  but  one  dollar  per  hundred  on  any  other  claim  up  to 
one  thousand  dollars. 

This  new  Act  as  amended  appears  to  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  public,  as  complaints  which  were  many  and  numerous 
against  the  old  Acts  are  not  continued  as  to  the  present  on& 
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Indeed,  no  complaints  have  been  made  as  to  its  inefficiency,  and 
it  has  now  been  so  amended  as  to  make  it  as  perfect  aa  a  law  of 
this  kind  can  be  made. 

Employers  Liability. 

For  years  past  in  England  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  in 
force  which  makes  employers  liable,  under  certain  circumstances, 
for  injuries  to  their  employees.  That  Act  was,  at  the  instance  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  limited  in  its  operation  to  five  years,  but  it 
has  given  such  general  satisfaction  that  it  will,  undoubtedly,  be 
made  permanent,  as  indicated  in  legislation  now  being  considered 
by  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  will  probably  at  the  same 
time  be  given  a  wider  application.  In  the  session  of  1886,  an 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Ontario  Legislature  to  secure  compensa- 
tion to  workmen  in  certain  cases  for  personal  injuries  caused  (1) 
by  defective  machinery  or  works ;  (2)  by  negligence  of  fellow  em- 
ployees entrusted  with  the  duty  of  superintendence;  (3)  by  jon- 
forming  to  the  orders  of  fellow  employees  placed  in  authority  ;  (4) 
bj'  the  operation  of  the  employer's  regulations,  or  (5)  by  the  ne- 
gligence of  railway  signal-men.  The  different  kind  of  defects 
that  make  a  railway  company  liable  are  specified,  and  the 
maximum  amount  of  compensation  is  fixed  at  three  years'  earn- 
ings. Contracting  out  of  the  liability  is  not  allowed,  except  when 
there  is  some  other  consideration  than  being  taken  into  employ- 
ment, which  consideration  must  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
trying  an  action,  "ample  and  adequate,"  and  on  the  side  of  the 
workman  not  "improvident,"  but  "just  and  reasonable."  This 
Act  provides  a  simple  method  of  enforcing  claims  arising  under 
it. 

An  amendment  m  1887  applied  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to 
railway  companies  and  employers  who  had  established  provident 
and  insurance  societies  for  their  men,  even  though  the  workmen 
injured  had  not  connected  themselves  with  such  societies. 

A  further  amendment  in  1889  makes  the  employer  for  whom 
the  work  is  done,  as  well  as  the  contractor,  liable  for  injuries 
received  by  the  workmen, — it  being  provided,  however,  that 
double  compensation  shall  not  be  recoverable  for  the  same  injury. 
This  amendment  also  provides  that  even  if  the  workman  was 
aware  of  the  defect  or  negligence  which  caused  his  injury,  he 
should  not  therefore  be  deemed  to  have  voluntarily  incurred  the 
risk  of  being  injured. 

At  the  session  of  1892  all  tlje  Acts  just  referred  to  were  con- 
solidated into  one. 
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In  the  session  of  1893,  this  Act  was  still  further  amended  by 
repealing  sub-section  3  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  the  year  before, 
and  substituting  therefor  :  (8)  "  Workman  does  not  include  a  do- 
mestic or  menial  servant,  or  servant  in  husbandry,  gardening,  or 
fruit-growing,  where  the  personal  injury  caused  to  any  such 
servant  lias  been  occasioned  by  or  has  arisen  from  or  in  the  usual 
course  of  his  work  or  employment,  as  a  domestic  or  menial 
servant,  or  as  a  servant  in  husbandly,  gardening  or  fruit-growing, 
but,  save  as  aforesaid,  means  any  railway  servant,  and  any  person 
who,  being  a  laborer,  servant,  journeyman,  artificer,  handicrafts- 
man, hired,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  manual  labor,  whether  und^r 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  above  that  age,  has  entered  into 
or  works  under  a  contract  with  an  employer,  whether  the  contract 
be  made  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be  expressed  or 
implied,  oral  or  in  writing,  and  be  a  contract  of  service  or  a  con- 
tract personally  to  execute  any  work  or  labor." 

The  Factoriea  Act. 

"An  Act  for  the  Protection  of  Persons  employed  in  Factories  " 
was  passed  in  1884.  It  contained  a  proviso  that  it  should  not 
come  into  force  until  proclamation  should  be  made  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  object  being  to  secure,  either  by  con- 
current Dominion  legislation,  or  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Ci)urt,  that  the  validity  of  the  law  would  not  be  disputed.  All 
efforts  to  induce  the  Dominion  Government  to  aid  in  removing 
the  uncertainty  having  failed,  the  necessary  proclamation  was 
issued  in  Octobiir,  1886,  and  the  "  Ontario  Factories  Act,  1884," 
became  law.  It  provides,  among  other  things,  (1)  that  the  em- 
ployment in  a  factory  of  a  child,  a  young  girl,  or  a  woman,  in 
such  a  way  that  their  health  is  likely  to  be  permanently  injured, 
shall  be  an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  fine;  (2)  that 
no  boy  under  twelve,  and  no  <];irl  under  fourteen,  shall  be  em- 
plo^'ed  in  any  factory,  and  that  children  under  fourteen  and 
women  shall  not  be  employed  more  then  ten  hours  a  day,  or 
sixty  hours  a  week  ;  (3)  that  women  and  children  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  clean  machinery,  while  it  is  in  motion  ;  (4)  that  work- 
ing extra  hours  in  a  time  of  emergency  shall  be  done  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Inspector  under  the  Act ;  (o)  that  factories 
shall  be  kept  in  proper  sanitary  condition ;  (6)  that  machinery 
ijlldid  other  sources  of  danger  to  employees  shall  be  pro[jerly 
guarded ;  (7)  that  each  factory  shall  be  supplied  with  the  means 
of  extinguishing  fires,  and  also  with  fire-escapes  if  the  building 
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is  a  high  one;  and  (8)  that  the  inspector  shall  be  notified  promptly 
when  loss  of  life  results  to  employees  through  fire  or  accident. 
The  Act  clothes  the  Inspector  with  the  powers  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  discharge  his  duties  efficiently,  and  provides  a 
simple  means  of  enforcing  its  provisions.  Appended  to  it  is  a 
schedule  containing  a  list  of  the  different  kinds  of  factories  that 
come  under  its  operation,  and  it  is  provided  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  may  add  to,  or  take  away  from,  that  list  by 
proclamation  in  the  Ontario  Gazette.  The  putting  of  this  admir- 
able measure  into  operation  places  the  factory  laborers  of 
Ontario  in  as  good  a  position  in  the  matter  of  protection  as  is 
enjoyed  by  such  laborers  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

In  1887,  an  Amendment  was  passed,  providing  that  boys  under 
12  and  girls  under  14  might  be  employed  in  the  summer  months 
in  gathering  and  preparation  of  fruit  or  vegetables  for  canning 
purposes,  such  preparation  not  to  involve  cooking,  and  to  be  done 
in  a  different  room. 

An  Act  analagous  in  its  provisions  to  the  Factory  Act  was 
passed  in  1888,  which  gave  power  to  Municipal  Councils,  on  appli- 
cation of  three-fourths  of  the  employers  in  any  class  of  shops,  to 
pass  by-laws  for  the  closing  of  all  such  shops  at  the  hours  men- 
tioned in  the  application.  This  has  the  effect  of  shortening  the 
hours  during  which  children  and  young  persons  may  be  confined 
in  such  shops.  It  also  ordered  that  seats  be  provided  for  female 
employees  ;  also,  that  no  young  person  should  be  employed  in  or 
about  any  shop  longer  than  74  hours,  including  meal  hours,  in  any 
one  week,  nor  longer  than  14  hours,  including  meal  hours,  on  any 
Saturday — notice  to  this  effect  to  be  posted  up  in  the  shop.  This 
pi'ovision  not  to  apply  in  cases  in  which  the  employees  are  mem- 
bers of  the  families  of  the  employers.  This  Act  was  amended  in 
certain  of  its  provisions  in  1881),  ,; 

In  1889  an  amendment  to  the  Factories  Act  made  several  new 
and  most  important  changes,  governing  and  for  the  protection  of 
young  persons  engaged  in  factories,  gave  a  detailed  list  of  lines  of 
business  to  which  the  Act  applied,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
sub-section  2  of  section  3  of  this  Act  of  1889  declares  that  "  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  principal  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  omitting  there- 
from the  words  '  provided  that  where  not  more  than  twenty  per- 
sons are  employed  in  any  place  coming  within  the  foregoing  defi- 
nition of  a  factory,'  and  inserting  instead  thereof  the  words 
'  provided  that  where  not  more  than  jiv»  persons  are  employedTm 
any  place  coming  within  the  foregoing  definition  of  a  factory.' " 
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The  Railway  Aecidenta  Act. 

In  1881  the  Legislative  Assembly  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  life  from  accidents  on 
railways.  Ikluch  valuable  information  was  taken,  and  many  of  the 
most  useful  suggestions  offered  were  the  following  yep,r  em- 
bodied in  an  Act  "  To  make  Provision  for  the  Safety  of  Railway 
Emplo3'ees  and  the  Public."  The  preamble  to  that  Act  is  as 
follows  — 

*'  Whereas  frequent  accidents  to  railway  Bervants  and  others  are  occasioned 
by  the  neglect  of  Railway  Companies  to  provide  a  fair  and  reasonable  mea- 
sure of  protection  against  their  occurrence ;  and  whereas  a  proper  construction 
of  railway  bridges,  and  certain  precautions  in  the  construction  and  mainten- 
ance of  railway  frogs,  wing-rails,  guard-rails,  and  freight  cars  would  greatly 
lessen,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  the  happening  of  such  accidents." 

The  Act  goes  on  to  specify  the  improvements  which  railway 
companies  are  required  to  make  in  their  bridges,  tracks  and  freight 
cars ;  and  in  the  event  of  accidents  to  their  employees  caused  by 
failure  to  do  so,  the  latter  are  pJaced  in  as  good  a  position,  -with 
respect  to  the  right  of  compensation,  as  if  tney  had  not  been  in 
the  company's  employ.  In  other  words,  the  great  principle  em- 
bodied in  the  Act  securing  compensation  for  injuries  is  anticipated 
by  this  provision  of  the  Railway  Accidents  Act,  just  as  the  princi- 
ple that  railway  companies  and  factory  proprietors  should  be 
compelled  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  safety  of  the  public 
was  anticipated  by  the  Act  of  1874,  which  requires  the  owners 
of  machines  properly  to  guard  those  parts  likely  to  cause  injury 
to  persons  coming  in  contact  with  them. 

Note. — In  connection  with  the  Railways  Accidents  Act,  credit- 
able to  the  Ontario  Government  both  in  intent  and  enactment,  it 
may  not  be  unimportant  to  observe  that  the  House  of  Commons 
of  Canada,  in  1888,  enacted  that  "The  IntercoloniaLRailway,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  the  North  Shore  Railway,  the  Northern 
Railway,  the  Hamilton  and  Northwestern  Railway,  the  Canada 
Southern  Railway,  the  Great  Western  Railway,  the  Credit  Valley 
Railway,  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  Railway,  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  works  for  the  general 
advantage  of  Canada,  and  each  and  every  branch  line  or  railway 
now  or  hereafter  connecting  with  or  crossing  the  said  lines  of 
railway,  or  any  of  them,  is  a  work  for  the  general  advantage  of 
Canada." 

Work  and  Wages. 

In  1873  two  Acts  were  passed,  one  intended  to  facilitate 
agreements  between  masters  and  workmen  for  participation  in 
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profits ;  the  other  intended  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  dis- 
putes between  masters  and  workmen.  With  reference  to  the^e 
two  measures,  and  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act  passed  in  the  same 
session,  the  Hon.  Attorney-General  Mowat  made  the  following 
remarks  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Toronto  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1879: 

"  We  have  passed  laws  securing  to  mechanics,  laborers,  and  others,  a  lien 
for  their  pay  on  the  property  on  which  their  labor  is  expended  or  their 
materials  used,  so  far  as  this  seemed  practicable  without  prejudice  to  persons 
not  concerned  in  the  transaction.  We  have  passed  laws  in  the  interest  of 
masters  and  workmen,  for  facilitating  agreements  between  them  for  sharing 
the  profits  of  the  business  in  which  they  may  be  engaged.  The  object  of 
that  law  is  of  great  importance  to  the  working-ciasies.  It  is  by  such  means 
that  their  status  is  to  be  raised.  Those  who  liave  given  attention  to  this 
subject  seem  to  be  unaware  of  any  method  by  which  so  large  an  amount  of 
good  can  be  looked  for  to  the  great  mass  of  our  working  population  as  some 
method  which  may  enable  them  somehow  to  share  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  they  are  employed.  In  framing  these  laws  we  had  the  advan- 
tage of  what  had  been  done  elsewnere,  and  we  have  placed  on  the  Statute 
Book  the  best  laws  that  the  ex'^mple  or  experience  of  other  places  enabled 
us  to  devise. 

"  We  have  also  passed  a  law  to  facilitate,  by  means  of  a  machinery  found 
useful  elsewhere,  the  amicable  settlement  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
employed. " 

Indn^trml  Disputes. 

Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  still  continuing  on  the  line  indicated  in  his 
Toronto  speech  of  January,  1879,  during  the  session  of  the  On- 
tario Legislature  of  1894!  introduced  and  had  passed  into 
law,  "  An  Act  respectmg  Councils  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion, for  settling  industrial  disputes."  This  is  admittedly  an 
important  Statute,  containing  among  its  provisions  the  best  of 
those  to  be  found  in  measures  of  like  character  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  New  South  Wales,  British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia  and 
in  France.  The  preamble  to  this  law  declares  that  "  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  establishment  of  Councils  of  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  for  the  friendly  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween employers  and  emplo3'ees  would  conduce  to  the  cultivation 
'^    1  maintenance  of  better  relations  and  more  active  sympathy 

^f^-.n  employers  and  their  employees,  and  would  be  of  benefit 

iik       .  public  interest  by  providing  simple  methods  for  the  pre- 

t    >!^''&--.  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  from  which  industrial  opera- 

,    ;      -nd  the  welfare  of  the  country  generally  may  suffer  injury." 

iu  oijis  Act,  the  word  "  employer  "  means  any  person  or  body 
of  persons,  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  employing  not  less 
than  ten  workmen  in  the  same  business  in  which  the  trade  dis- 
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pute  has  arisen ;  the  word  "  employee  "  meana  any  person  in  the 
employment  of  an  eniployer,  as  defined  by  this  Act. 

A  claim  or  dispute  under  this  Act  shall  include  any  of  the 
matters  following  as  to  which  there  is  a  disagreement  between 
any  employer  aud  his  employees  : 

(1)  The  price  to  be  paid  for  work  done,  or  in  course  of  being 
done,  whether  such  disagreement  shall  have  arisen  with  respect 
to  wages,  or  to  the  hours  or  times  of  working  •. 

(2)  Damage  alleged  to  have  been  done  to  work,  delay  in  finish- 
ing the  same,  not  finishing  the  same  in  a  good  and  workmanlike 
manner,  or  according  to  agreement ;  or  a  dispute  respecting 
materials  supplied  to  employees  and  alleged  to  be  bad,  or  unfit, 
or  unsuitable, 

(3)  The  price  to  be  paid  for  mining  any  mineral  or  substance 
mined,  or  obtained  by  mining,  hf .  ing,  quarrying  or  other  pro- 
cess ;  or  the  allowances,  if  any,  to  be  made  for  bands,  refuse, 
faults,  or  other  causes  whereby  the  raining  of  the  mineral  sub- 
stance is  impeded. 

(4)  The  performance  or  non-performance  of  any  stipulation  or 
matter  alleged  to  have  been  in  an  agreement,  whether  in  writing 
or  not. 

(5)  Insufficient  or  unwholesome  food  supplied  to  employees 
where  there  is  an  agreement  to  victual  them,  or  to  supply  them 
with  provisions  or  stores  of  any  kind. 

(G)  Ill-ventiiate<i  or  dangerous  woikings  or  places  in  mines,  or 
unwholesome  or  insanitary  rooms  or  other  places  of  accommoda- 
tion, in  which  work  is  being  performed,  or  want  of  necessary 
conveniences  in  connection  with  such  rooms  or  places. 

(7)  The  dismissal  or  employment  under  agreement  of  any  em- 
ployee or  number  of  employees. 

(S)  The  dismissal  of  an  employee  or  employees  for  their  con- 
nection with  any  trade  or  labor  organization. 

(9)  No  claim  or  dispute  shall  be  the  subject  of  conciliation  or 
arbitration  under  this  Act  in  any  case  in  which  the  employees 
aff*ected  by  such  claim  or  dispute  shall  be  fewer  in  number  than 
ten.     N.  S.  W.,  s.  U ;  B.  C.  s.  28.* 

A  Council  of  Conciliation  for  the  purposes  of  any  dispute  or 
claim,  shall  consist  of  four  conciliators,  two  to  be  nominated  by 
each  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

A  dispute  or  claim  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  may  be 
referred  for  settlement  to  a  Council  of  Conciliation  in  the  cases 
following : — 

The  parties  to  the  dispute  or  claim  may  jointly  agree,  in  the 
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prescribed  manner,  to  refer  such  dispute  or  claim  for  settlement 
to  a  Council  of  Conciliation. 

Either  party  to  the  dispute  or  claim  may,  in  the  prescribed 
manner,  lodge  an  application  with  the  registrar  requesting  that 
the  dispute  or  claim  be  referred  for  settlement  to  a  Council  of 
Conciliation. 

There  shall  be  a  Council  of  Arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  and  claims  by  Award.  Such  Council  shall  consist  of 
three  members,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  employees,  and  one  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  him  on  the  recommendation  of  the  employers. 

The  following  may  be  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  recom- 
mendation of  employers  and  employees  as  to  the  persons  to  be 
appointed  on  their  recommendation  respectively  as  members  of 
the  Council  of  Arbitration  : 

(1)  For  the  person  to  be  recommended  by  the  employers,  every 
employer  in  the  Province  having  at  least  ten  persons  in  his  em- 
ployment shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote ;  every  organization  in  the 
Province,  whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  representing 
the  interests  of  employers,  each  member  of  which  has  at  least  ten 
persons  in  his  employment,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote ;  and 
every  board  of  trade  in  the  Province,  legally  constituted,  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote. 

(2)  For  the  person  to  be  recommended  by  employees  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Arbitration,  every  trade  and  labor  council, 
eveiy  district  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  every  federated 
council  of  building  trades,  every  lawfully  incorporated  trade  union, 
every  organization  of  wage-earners  of  an  industrial  calling  prim- 
arily constituted  for,  and  actually  and  bona  fide  operated  for,  the 
regulation  of  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  as  between  employers 
and  employed,  shall  be  entitled  to  qge  vote  ;  but  this  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  include  co-operative  associations  or  societies. 

Co-operation^ 

In  1880  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciations, experience  having  shown  that  a  relaxation  of  the  former 
law  was  necessary  in  two  respects.  This  Statute  increases  the 
maximum  value  of  the  shares  any  one  member  may  hold  from 
$400  to  $1,000,  and  authorizes  associations  to  incur  a  debt,  sec- 
ured by  mortgage,  for  the  purchase  of  business  premises. 

Collecting  of  Wages. 

In  1885  an  Act  was  passed  which  is  of  great  importance  as 
affording  valuable  protection  to  workmen  in  respect  of  wages.    It 
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provides  that  when  a  debtor  makes  an  assignment  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  for  the  general  benefit  of  his  creditors,  an  excep- 
tion shall  be  made  in  favor  of  persons  in  his  employment  at,  or 
immediately  before,  the  time  of  the  assignment,  who  shall  be  paid 
in  full  up  to  three  months'  wages  or  salary,  and  be  entitled  to 
take  rank  as  general  crediters  for  the  remainder  of  the  amount 
due  them.  A  similar  provision  is  made  to  apply  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  assets  of  a  company  in  process  of  liquidation  under 
"  The  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Winding-up  Act,"  and  to  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  under  "  The  Creditors'  Relief  Act,  1880."  The 
measure  applies  to  all  wage-earners,  whether  by  the  day,  the 
week,  the  piece,  or  otherwise. 

No  less  valuable  was  an  Act  of  1889,  providing  that  where 
proceedings  under  The  Act  respecting  Master  and  Servant  are 
taken  before  a  Police  Magistrate,  and  payment  of  wages  is  order- 
ed by  him  to  be  made  by  the  master  or  employer  to  the  servant 
or  laborer,  and  the  same  are  not  paid  within  the  time  limited  by 
the  order,  the  same  proceedings  may  be  taken  by  the  person  claim- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  order,  as  may  be  taken  by  a  party  having 
an  unsatisfied  judgment  or  or^er  in  a  Division  Court  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  debt,  damages  or  costs  as  respects  the  examination 
of  the  judgment  debtor  touching  his  estate  and  efifects,  the  means 
he  has  of  discharging  his  liability,  and  the  disposal  he  has  made 
of  any  property,  and  the  Police  Magistrate  shall  have  the  like 
power  and  authority  to  enforce  payment  of  the  debt  as  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  Division  Court  Judge  in  like  cases.  The  Police 
Magistrate  may  also,  if  he  thinks  fit,  name  in  the  order  for  pay- 
ment of  wages,  such  time,  not  exceeding  21  days,  as  to  him  may 
seem  just  and  reasonable  for  the  payment  of  the  same  and  costs, 
and  in  case  of  non-payment  within  such  time,  the  complainant 
shall  be  entitled  to  take  forthwith  the  proceedings  for  enforce- 
ment provided  by  the  Act  respecting  master  and  servant,  a  d 
this  Act. 

Section  12,  chapter  139,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario, 
1897,  provides  that  any  one  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace 
upon  the  oath  of  a  servant  or  laborer  against  his  master  or  em- 
ployer concerning  any  non-payment  of  wages,  may  summon  the 
master  or  employer  to  appear  before  him  or  them,  and  he  and 
they,  upon  due  proof  of  the  cause  or  complaint,  may  discharge 
the  servant  or  laborer  from  the  service  of  the  employment  of  the 
master,  and  may  direct  the  paynent  to  him  of  any  wages  found 
to  be  due,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  $40,  and  the  Justice  or 
Justices  shall  make  such  order  for  payment  of  the  said  wages  as 
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to  him  or  them  seems  just  and  reasonable,  with  costs,  and  in  case 
of  the  non-payment  of  the  same  together  with  the  coats,  for  the 
space  of  twenty-one  days  after  such  order,  a  warrant  of  distress 
snail  issue  for  the  levying  of  the  wages,  together  with  the  costs 
of  conviction  and  of  the  distress.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1801,  the 
foregoing  wus  amended  by  expunging  the  words  "twenty-one 
days,"  and  substituting  therefor  the  words  "eight  days." 

Imported  Contract  Labor. 

With  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  Ontario  laborer  from  the 
oppressive  competition  of  certain  classes  of  foreigners,  whom  it  is 
the  custom  to  bring  into  the  country  under  agreements  which 
virtually  prevent  them  fiom  being  free  agents  in  the  disposal  of 
their  services,  the  Legislature,  in  the  session  of  188G,  enacted  as 
follows : 

"  Any  agreement  or  bargain,  verbal  ur  written,  expressed  or  implied,  which 
may  hereafter  be  made  between  any  person,  and  any  other  person  not  a  resi- 
dent- of  Canada,  for  the  performance  of  labor  or  service,  or  having  reference 
to  the  performance  of  labor  or  service  by  such  other  person  in  the  Province 
of  Ontaria,  and  made  as  aforesaid,  previous  to  the  migration  or  coming  into 
Canada  of  such  other  person  whose  labor  or  service  is  contracted  for,  shall 
be  void  and  of  no  effect  as  against  the  person  only  so  migrating  or  coming. " 

This  enactment  leaves  the  imported  foreign  laborer,  who  comes 
into  Ontario  on  the  strength  of  a  previous  agreement,  free  to 
break  his  agreement  after  his  arrival  here  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so, 
while  if  he  chooses  to  observe  the  agreement  on  his  part,  he  can 
hold  his  employer  to  it  also.  The  object  of  this  legislation  is  to 
discourage  the  practice  of  advancing  money  to  foreign  laborers 
to  pay  their  passage  into  this  Province,  by  making  it  impossible 
for  the  employer  to  recover  the  sum  advanced  if  the  employee 
sees  fit  to  break  his  engagement.  No  more  effective  means  could  < 
be  devised. 

Salaries  and  Wages. 

Another  Statute  that  calls  for  notice  in  this  connection  is  one 
passed  in  1874,  which  enacts  that  the  wages  or  salary  due  to  a 
laborer,  mechanic,  or  servant,  shall  not  be  liable  to  seizure,  or 
attachment,  or  garnishment  for  debt,  unless  the  sum  due  to  him 
exceeds  $25,  and  then  only  for  the  amount  of  such  excess.  The 
object  in  view  is  to  prevent  the  wage-earner  from  being  left  en- 
tirely penniless,  a  reasonable  relief  in  view  of  all  that  the  law 
has  done  for  other  classes  of  debtors. 

In  1891  the  Woodman's  Lien  for  Wages  Act  became  law,  and 
under  its  provisions  any  person  performing  any  labor,  service  or 
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services  in  connection  with  nny  Iocs  or  timber  in  the  diHtricts  of 
Algoma,  Tlmnder  Bay  and  Rainy  River  Hhall  have  a  lien  thereon 
for  the  amount  due  for  such  labor,  service  or  services,  and  the 
same  shall  be  deemed  a  first  lien  or  charge  on  such  logs  or  timber, 
and  shall  have  precedence  of  all  other  claims  or  liens  thereon,  ex- 
cept any  lien  or  charge  which  the  Crown  may  have  upon  such  logs 
or  timber. 

The  Woodman's  Lien  for  Wages  Act  (1891)  was  in  1895  ex- 
tended and  made  to  apply  to  Algoma,  Thunder  Bay,  Rainy  River, 
Miiskoka  and  Parry  Sound  and  in  189G  to  the  provisional  County 
of  Haliburton,  and  a  new  clause  was  included  in  the  Act  of  1890 
providing  that  any  contractor  who  has  entered  into  any  agree- 
ment under  the  terms  of  which  he  has  cut,  removed,  taken  out 
and  driven,  for  any  licensee  of  the  Crown,  by  himself  or  by  others 
in  his  employ,  any  logs  or  timber  into  the  waters  at  or  near  Lake 
Superior,  the  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Huron  or  the  Baint  Mary's 
River,  for  export  in  the  log  out  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  person  performing  labor,  service  or  services 
upon  logs  or  timber  within  the  meaning  of  the  "  Woodman's  Lien 
lor  Wages  Act." 

Workmen  allowed  Time  to  Cast  Their  Votet. 

To  many  persons  entitled  to  vote,  in  cities  and  towns,  where 
during  the  whole  of  the  hours  of  polling  they  are  employed 
at  a  distance  from  their  voting  places,  polling  their  votes  is 
a  matter  of  loss  and  difficulty.  With  a  view  to  removing  this 
obstacle,  the  Legislature,  in  the  session  of  1886,  enacted  that 
"any  voter  entitled  to  vote  within  a  city  or  town,  shall,  on 
the  day  of  polling,  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  be  entitled  to 
absent  himself  from  any  service,  or  employment,"  for  the 
two  hours  between  twelve  and  two  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  without  making  himself  "  liable  to  any  penalty',  or  to 
suffer  or  incur  any  reduction  "  of  wages,  provided  that,  if  his 
employer  requires  him  to  do  so,  he  shall  afterwards  make 
up  for  his  absence  by  an  hour  of  extra  work. 

Registration  and  Tncorporation. 

In  1892  was  passed  "An  Act  respecting  Insurance  Corpora- 
tions," and  in  which  it  is  provided  that  "  any  lawfully  incorpor- 
ated Trades  Union  in  Ontario,  which,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Incorporating  Act,  has  an  insurance  or  benefit  fund  for  the  bene- 
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fit  of  its  own  members  exclusively,  shall  upon  due  application  for 
registry  hereunder  be  entitled  to  be  registered  on  the  Friendly 
Society  Register." 

At  the  session  ot  1894  of  the  Legislature,  the  Government 
introduced,  and  had  enact°(d  into  law,  "  An  Act  renpecf  ing  Benefit 
Societies  " — to  be  read  and  coi;itr"«»d  as  one  with  The  Insurance 
Act,  1S918 — providing  that  upon  like  proceedlrg"  taken  as  enacted 
in  section  2  of  the  Act  just  mentioned,  Incorporation,  subject  to 
the  same  limitations,  njay  be  granted  in  either  of  the  two  follow- 
ing cases : 

(tt)  Where  any  trade  or  labor  union  or  organization  pro- 
poses to  undertake  contracts  with  its  own  members 
exclusively  for  any  of  the  insurance  benefits  enumer- 
ated in  sub-section  '2C  of  section  4  of  7/ie  Insurance 
Corporations  Act,  189^,  or  contiacts  to  furnish  tools, 
or  to  pay  unemployed  or  superannuation  benefits  to 
the  said  members ; 

(6)  Where  any  organization  of  wage-earners,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  members,  and  managed 
and  operated  as  a  friendly  society  under  rules  con- 
forming to  The  Insurance  Corporations  Act,  1892, 
proposes  to  contract  with  its  own  members  ex- 
clusively for  sick  benefits  not  exceeding  five  dollars 
Eer  week  and  a  funeral  benefit  of  not  more  than  one 
undred  dollars,  or  either  of  such  benefits. 

(2)  The  body  so  incorporated  may,  upon  due  application,  be 
admitted  to  registry  as  a  friendly  society ;  but,  unless  and  until 
so  registered,  the  corporation  shall  not  undertake,  nor  agree  or 
offer  to  undertake,  any  conl^ract  insuring;  iSe  said  or  other  insur- 
ance benefits. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  cost  of  incorr; oration  is  but  $1,  and 
that  of  registration  $3 — for  both  $4. 

The  Mines  Act,  1892. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Employment  of  Women  and  Children," 
section  54  of  this  very  comprehensive  Act  provides  that  "  No 
"  boy  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  or 
"  allowed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  employment  in  any  mine  to 
"  which  this  Act  applies  below  ground ;  and  no  girl  or  woman 
"  shall  be  employed  at  mining  or  allowed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
"  employment  at  mining  work  in  or  about  any  mine."    Another 
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Hection  provides  that  "  A  boy  or  male  young  person  of  the  age  of 
"  tifteen  and  under  che  ago  of  seventeen  years  shall  not  be 
"employed  in  or  allowed  to  1  ■  for  the  purpose  of  employment  in 
"  any  mine  to  which  the  Act  t^pplies  for  more  than  forty-eight 
"  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one 
"  day ;  that  is,  (1)  the  period  of  such  employment  shall  be  deemed 
"  to  begin  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  surface  and  to  end  at  the 
"  time  of  returning  to  the  surface ;  and  (2)  the  week  shall  mean 
"  the  period  between  midnight  on  Sunday  night  and  midnight  on 
"  the  succeeding  Saturday  night."  Provisions  are  also  made  pro- 
viding for  the  keeping  of  a  correct  register  of  all  boys  and  male 
persons  employed  ;  that  a  person  in  charge  of  a  windlass  or  gin 
shall  be  at  lea^t  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  and  that  in  the  event 
of  contravention  of  any  of  such  provisions  by  any  person  whom- 
soever in  the  case  of  any  mine,  the  owner  and  agent  of  any  such 
mine  shall  each  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  unless 
he  proves  that  he  had  taken  certain  specitied  precautions.  It  is 
also  provided  in  this  Act  that  no  wages  shall  be  paid  to  any  per- 
son employed  in  or  about  any  mine  to  which  tho  Act  applies,  at 
or  within  any  public-house,  beer  shop  or  place  for  the  sale  of  any 
spirits,  wine,  beer  or  other  spirituous  or  fermented  liquor,  or 
other  house  of  entertainment,  or  any  office,  garden  or  place  belong- 
ing or  contiguous  thereto  or  occupied  therewith.  Very  definite 
and  detailed  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and 
penalties  for  neglecting  or  contravening  the  same  are  also 
included. 

"  An  Act  to  make  further  provisions  respecting  Mires  and 
Mining"  (1896)  repeals  certain  sections  of  previous  Mines  Acts, 
and  substitutes  the  following  for  section  £3  of  the  Mines  Act,  of 
1892.  (53).  This  part  shall  apply  to  all  mines,  quarries  and  pits, 
and  oil,  gas  and  salt  wells,  and  other  openings  from  which  ores  or 
minerals  of  any  kind  or  class  are  raised  or  taken,  and  to  all  furn- 
aces or  works  for  smelting  or  otherwise  treating  ores,  rocks,  clays, 
sands,  oils,  brines  or  other  minerals  for  any  economic  object;  and 
all  owners  or  agents  of  such  mines,  quarries,  pits,  wells,  furnaces 
and  works,  shall  observe  and  keep  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
and  in  case  of  non-observance  thereof  shall  incur  the  penalties 
provided  therefor  by  section  69  of  the  Mines  Act,  1892. 

Greditara'  Relief  Act,  1899. 

With  the  object  of  bettor  securing  the  wages  of  employees  in 

i  cases  coming  under  the  provisions  of  "  The  Creditors'  Relief  Act, 

1892,"  the  Act  respecting  wages  was  amended   by  providing 
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that — "  All  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  execution  debtor 
"at  the  time  of  the  seizure  by  the  sheritt,  or  within  one  month 
"prior  thereto,  shall  be  entit'ed  to  be  paid  the  Wfiges  or  salary 
"due  them  by  the  execution  debtor  not  exceeding  three  months 
"  wages  or  salary,  in  priority  to  the  claims  of  the  other  creilitors." 
Ihis  applies  whether  the  employment  iniespectof  which  the 
wajies  ib  payable  le  by  the  day,  by  the  week,  by  the  job  or  piece 
or  otherwise. 

Factories  A'^nendment  Ad. 

"The  Factories  Amendment  Act"  (1395)  is  a  laudable  attempt 
to  remove  the  practical  defects  in  pievious  iactory  legislation  in 
the  Province,  as  dcmnnstrattd  by  experience.  The  Aco  piovides 
for  tlie  better  guarding  of  dangerous  places ;  that  where  two  or 
more  personH  occupy  or  use  the  same  room  or  premises  for  carry- 
ing on  any  woik  or  business  within  the  meaning  ol"  the  Factories 
Act,  and  em|jloy  in  the  aggregate  six  persons  or  moi«,  no  one  of 
such  persons  emploving  as  many  as  six,  each  of  the  several 
employers  shall  he  held  responsible  for  providing  proper  and 
Butficient  water-closets  and  the  othei- rcpiirpments  set  forth  in 
the  eleventh  and  tweith  sections  of  "The  Ontario  Factories  Act"; 
which  snid  sections  shall  apply  to  each  and  every  of  such  employ- 
ers as  if  they  were  partners  in  a'l  the  work  or  businc-s  of  the  said 
room  or  premises ;  that  a  wire  or  other  rope  shall  be  provided,  as 
directed  by  the  Inspector,  at  the  windows  above  the  second 
storey  of  eveiy  factory  as  a  means  of  escape  in  the  event  of  fire  ; 
that  such  rope  shall  I  e  not  less  than  three-ijuarters  of  a  inch  in 
thickness,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  from  the  room  in 
which  it  is  kept  to  the  ground  below,  and  every  such  window  of 
evpiy  room  is  to  be  provided  with  firoper,  convenient,  and  secure 
fastenings  and  appuitenanccs  to  which  one  end  of  the  rope  may 
be  8.  ly  secured  or  fastened,  etc.  It  is  further  provided  that  in 
case  of  fire  or  accident  in  any  ff»ctory.  occasioning  any  bodily  in- 
jury to  any  person  employed  therein  whei-eby  he  is  prevented 
from  woikint:  fur  more  than  .""ixdMys  next  after  the  fire  or  accident, 
a  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  jn«pector  in  writing  by  the  employer 
forthwith  ;  after  the  cxpiiation  of  the  said  six  days,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  S:iO;  and  in  case  of  aii  explosion 
occuiring  in  a  factory,  whether  any  person  is  injured  thereby  or 
not,  the  fact  of  such  explos.ion  having  occurred  shall  be  reported 
to  the  inspector  in  writing  by  the  employer  within  twenty-four 
hours  next  after  the  explosion,  and  if  such  notice  is  not  so  sent  the 
employer  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $30.     Where  a 
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person  is  killed  from  aiy  cause,  or  injured  from  any  cause  in  a 
manner  likely  to  iprov^  fatal,  like  notice  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
Inspector  under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $30  for  neglect.  The 
time  for  laying  an  information  in  respect  of  offences  and  fines 
under  the  Factories  Act  or  this  Act  shall  be  within  two  months, 
or  where  the  offence  is  punishable  at  discretion  by  imprisonment, 
within  three  months  after  the  offence  has  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Inspector. 

Payment  of  Wages  on  Public  Works. 

The  many  and  serious  losses  inflicted  upon  workmen  employed 
upon  Public  Works  from  time  to  time,  in  various  ways,  having 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  it  was  determined  that  a  law  be  enacted  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  this  class  of  the  general  community — a  class 
least  able  to  protect  itself  under  ordinary  circumstances.  As  a 
consequence,  a  measure  was  introduced  and  enacted  into  law 
durinj;  the  Session  of  the  Legislature  in  18!J6,  entitled  "  An  Act 
to  secure  Payment  of  Wages  for  labor  performed  in  the  Con- 
struction of  Public  Works,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  s^'nopsis  : 

(1)  Where  a  contractor  for  the  construction  of  a  public  work, 
under  contract  with  the  Government,  or  any  sub- contractor, 
makes  default  in  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  his  employees, 
(including  teams),  if  the  claim  for  such  wages  be  filcvd  in  the 
office  of  the  Department  enterin:^  into  the  contract  within  two 
months  after  the  same  became  due,  and  proof  is  furnished,  the 
Minister  may  cause  such  claim  to  be  paid  to  the  extent  of  any 
moneys  or  securities  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  claim  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  for  securing  the  performance  of 
the  contract. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  Government  may  require  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor  to  file  in  his  office  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  each 
month  a  list  showing  the  names,  rate  of  wages,  amounts  paid, 
and  amounts  due  and  unpaid  for  wages  or  labor  in  respect 
of  the  contract.  Said  list  to  be  attested  upon  oath  or  statutory 
declaration. 

(3)  In  case  of  default  in  forwarding  such  list,  the  contractor 
or  sub-contractor  shall  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars  and  not  less  than  ten  dollars  for  every  day 
during  which  default  continues,  to  be  determined  by  the 
Minister. 

(4)  Where  any  subsidy  or  bonus  is  granted  by  the  Legislature 
in  aid  of  the  construction  of  any  railway  or  other  work,  it  shall 
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be  deemed  a  condition  of  the  grant  that  the  Lieutenani-Oover- 
nor-in- Council  may  detain  so  much  of  the  money  as  may  be 
thought  proper  to  secure  the  payment  of  claims  for  wages. 

(5)  Every  company  hereafter  incorporated  under  any  general 
or  special  Act  of  the  Legislature  shall  become  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  of  all  workmen  and  teams  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  work  by  or  for  the  company — whether  the 
woik  be  done  through  a  contractor  or  sub-contractor,  or  other- 
wise. 

(6)  In  case  of  default  by  the  contractor  of  the  payment  of 
wages,  a  notice  stating  the  name  of  the  claimant,  and  the  amount 
of  wages  claimed,  shall  be  served  upon  the  company  not  later 
than  two  months  after  such  wages  are  payable.  The  notice  may 
be  served  upon  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  manag- 
ir)g  director,  superintendent  or  engineer,  or  any  recognized  offi- 
cer representing  the  company,  or  by  leaving  the  same  with  any 
adult  person  at  the  office  or  domicile  of  any  one  of  them. 

(7)  The  Act  applies  to  contracts  heretofore  entered  into, 
and  to  subsidies  or  bonuses  heretofore  authorized  by  the  Legisla- 
ture as  well  as  those  hereafter  entered  into  or  authorized. 
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Certain  Agreements  Declared  Null  and  Void. 

"  An  Act  for  the  better  protection  of  certain  classes  of  Work- 
men" (1896),  provides  among  other  things,  that  every  agree- 
ment or  bargain,  verbal  or  written,  expressed  or  implied,  which 
has  heretofore  been  made  or  entered  into,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  made  or  entered  into,  on  the  part  of  any  workman, 
servant,  laborer,  mechanic  or  other  person  employed  in  any  kind 
of  manual  ^abor  intended  to  be  dealt  with  in  ''The  Act  respect- 
ing Master  and  Servant,"  "The  Mechanics*  Lien  Act,"  "The 
Woodman's  Lien  for  Wages  Act,"  or  any  other  Act  heretofore 
passed  providing  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  wages  or  otherwise 
by  such  employees,  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  the  said  Acts,  or 
any  of  them,  shall  not  apply,  or  that  the  remedies  provided  for 
by  any  of  the  said  Acts  shall  not  be  available  for  the  benefit  of 
any  person  entering  into  such  agreement,  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  null  and  void  and  of  no  effect  as  against  any  such  workman, 
servant,  laborer,  mechanic  or  other  person.  , 

Electric  Railway  Act. 

That  workingmen  may  be  protected  in  every  line  of  work, 
it  is  provided  in  "  The  Electric  Railway  Act  of  1896,"  that  every 
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mechanic,  laborer  or  other  person  who  performs  labor  for  wages 
upon  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  the  railway  or  ^he 
works  connected  therewith,  shall  have  upon  the  said  railway 
and  other  property  of  the  company  a  lien  for  such  wages  not  ex- 
ceeding the  wages  of  thirty  days  or  a  balance  equal  tu  his  wages 
for  thirty  days,  and  the  said  lien  may  be  enforced  in  the  man- 
ner provided  for  enforcing  liens  for  wages  by  "  The  Mechanics' 
Lien  Act "  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same. 

Act  Respecting  Bakeshopa. 

"  An  Act  respecting  Bake  Shops"  (1896),  was  entirely  new. 
It  defined  that  the  word  "  bakeshop "  shall  mean  any  building, 
premises,  workshop,  structure,  room,  or  place  wiierein  is  carried 
on  the  manufacture  for  sale,  of  confectionery,  or  of  bread,  bis- 
cuits, cakes,  or  any  other  food  product  made  from  flour  or  from 
meal,  or  from  both,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  said  bakcHhop 
shall  include  also  any  room  or  rooms  used  f*)r  storing  the  confec- 
tionery, bread,  cakes,  biscuits,  and  other  food  products.  After 
defining  the  words  "  inspector,"  "  employer,"  and  "  week,"  the 
Act  declares  that  all  bakeshops  to  which  this  Act  applies  shall 
be  constructed  as  to  lighting,  heating,  ventilating,  draining,  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  detrimental  or  injurious  to  the 
health  of  any  person  working  therein,  and  shall  also  be  kept 
at  all  times  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition,  so  as  to  secure 
the  production  and  preservation  of  all  the  food  products  there- 
of in  a  good,  wholesome  condition ;  every  bakeshop  shall  be 
provided  with  a  proper  wash-room,  closet,  and  other  conveni- 
ences necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  persons  em- 
*■  ployed  therein ;  the  wash-room,  closet,  and  other  conveniences 
to  be  separate  from  the  bakeshop ;  and  such  wash-room, 
closet,  and  other  conveniences  shall  be  kept  clean  and  in  a 
sanitary  condition ;  the  sleeping  place  or  places  of  the  employ- 
ee8  of  every  bakeshop  shall  be  entirely  separate  from  the  bake- 
shop, and  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  such  bake- 
shop ;  every  bakeshop  shall  be  proviiled  with  proper  means 
and  facilities  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  such  means  or  facilities 
to  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector  empowered  by  this 
Act  to  inspect  such  bakeshops ;  no  employer  shall  require, 
permit  or  suffer  any  employee  in  any  bakeshop  to  work  more 
than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  except  by  the  permission 
of  the  Inspector,  gi\'en  in  writing  to  the  employer ;  and  no  em- 
ployee shall  knowingly  require,  permit  or  suffer  any  person  to 
work  in  his  bakeshop  who  is   affected    with    consumption    of 
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the  lungs,  or  with  scrofula,  or  with  any  venereal  disease,  or 
with  any  communicable  skin  disease;  and  every  employer  is 
thereby  required  to  maintain  himself  and  his  employees  in  a 
clean  and  healthy  condition  while  engaged  in  the  manufacture, 
handling  or  sale  of  such  food  products. 

Acts  of  1897. 

At  no  time  within  the  preceding  quarter  century  was  labor 
legislation  so  comprehensive  or  so  far-reaching  as  was  the  case 
in  1897,  when  no  less  than  seven  specific  laws  of  this  charac- 
ter were  enacted.  An  Act  of  that  year  amending  the  Statute 
Law,  amongst  other  things  amended  section  7  of  the  Railway 
Accidents  Act,  by  providing  that  a  railway  servant  shall  not 
by  reason  of  his  continuing  in  the  employment  of  the  railway 
company  with  knowledge  of  the  matter,  default  or  negligence 
which  caused  his  injury,  be  deemed  to  have  voluntarily  incurred 
the  risk  of  the  injury. 

"An  Act  respecting  Wages  and  the  Estates  of  Deceased  persons," 
(1897)  comprised  only  two  sections — the  first  being  as  follows  : 
In  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  any  per- 
son in  the  employment  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  or  within  one  month  prior  thereto,  who  shall  be  entitled 
to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  estate,  shall  be  entitled  to 
his  salary  or  wages,  not  exceeding  three  months  thereof,  in 
priority  to  the  claims  of  the  ordinary  or  general  creditors  of  the 
deceased,  and  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  rank  as  an  ordin- 
ary or  general  creditor  of  such  deceased  person  for  the  residue, 
if  any,  of  his  claim. 

"  The  Trades  Disputes  Amendment  Act "  (1897),  in  cases  where 
parties  fail  to  recommend  a  member  of  the  council  of  arbitration, 
provides  that,  in  case  either  employers  or  employees,  or  both,  fail 
to  recommend  any  person  to  represent  them  on  either  or  both  the 
Councils  as  provided  for  in  this  section,  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council  may  appoint  a  person  or  persons  to  fill  the  vacancy  or 
vacancies.  It  also  provides  in  addition  to  previous  provisions  in 
that  behalf  that  the  mayor  of  any  city  or  town  upon  being  noti- 
fied that  a  strike  or  lock-out  is  threatened  or  has  actually  occur- 
red within  the  municipality,  shall  at  once  notify  the  Registrar 
thereof  by  writing,  stating  the  name  of  the  employer,  the  nature 
of  the  dispute,  and  the  number  of  employees  involved,  as  far  as 
his  information  will  enable  him  to  do ;  and  it  shall  be  tlie  duty 
of  each  of  the  Councils  of  Arbitration  appointed  under  the  said 
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Act,  upon  being  notified  or  on  being  otherwise  made  aware  that 
a  strike  or  lock-out  has  occurred  or  is  threatened,  to  place  itself, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  in  comtnunication  with  the  parties  con- 
cerned and  to  endeavor  by  mediation  lo  effect  an  amicable  set- 
tlement, and  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council  it  is  deemed  best 
to  enquire  into  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  controversy  it  shall 
proceed  as  provided  in  this  Act  in  the  case  of  a  reference.  Sec- 
tion 18  of  the  Act  of  1896  is  amended  by  adding  thereto — that 
any  two  members  of  the  Council  of  Arbitration  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  ot  business,  and  may  hold  meetings 
at  any  time  and  at  any  place  within  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
and  that  the  Council  of  Arbitrf-tion  may  order  that  an  examina- 
tion or  investigation  shall  be  held  before  any  one  memher  of  the 
Council,  but  such  member  shall  report  upon  such  examination  or 
investigation  to  the  Council,  and  the  decision  of  such  member 
shall  not  be  considered  binding  until  approved  by  the  Council  or 
a  majority  thereof. 

"  An  Act  respecting  Shops  and  Places  other  than  Fr-ctories  " 
(1897)  is  practically  a  consolidation  and  amendment,  in  some  in- 
stances, of  the  Ontario  Shops  Regulation  Act  (1888),  "An  Act  for 
the  protection  of  persons  employed  in  places  of  business  other 
than  Factories"  (1«92),  "An  Act  for  the  Further  Protection  of 
Persons  employed  in  Places  of  Business  other  than  Factories  " 
(1895),  and  "  An  Act  Respecting  Bake  Shops  "  (189G).  Some  of 
the  more  important  sections  of  the  Acts  just  mentioned,  amended 
by  the  Act  of  the  Session  of  1897,  are  as  follows  : — 

The  Act  defines  "shop"  to' mean  any  building  or  room  where 
goods  are  handled,  sold  or  manufactured,  to  which  the  Ontario 
Factories  Act  does  not  apply,  and  laundries  not  run  by  steam, 
water-power  or  electric- power ;  but  shall  not  include  any  place 
where  the  only  trade  or  business  cariied  on  is  that  of  a  tobacco- 
nist, news-agent,  hotel,  inn,  tavern  or  premises  where  liquor  is  sold 
by  retail. 

The  Act  further  provides  that  no  person  under  ten  years  of  age 
shall  be  employed  in  any  shop,  and  that  no  child,  young  girl  or 
woman  shall  be  employed  in  or  about  a  shop  on  any  day  of  the 
week  except  Saturday,  or  the  day  next  before  a  statutory  holi- 
day, before  seven  in  the  morning  or  after  six  in  the  evening  ;  nor 
shall  they  be  employed  in  a  shop  on  Saturday  or  the  day  next 
before  a  statutory  holiday  before  ssven  in  the  morning  or  after 
ten  in  the  evening.  Provided  that  such  person  may  be  employed 
on  one  day  per  week  other  than  Saturday,  or  the  day  before  a 
statutory  holiday,  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  shall  not 
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in  such  case  be  so  employed  on  Saturday  evening  later  than  six 
o'clock.  Every  such  person  shall  be  allowed  not  less  than  one 
hour  for  a  noon -day  meal  each  day  ;  and,  when  employed  after 
six  in  the  evening,  not  less  than  fci'ty-five  minutes  for  another 
evening  meal. 

The  occupier  of  a  shop  in  which  females  are  employed  shall 
provide  a  seat  for  every  such  female  and  permit  of  its  use  when 
she  is  not  necessarily  engaged ;  and  any  employer  who  prevents 
this  by  open  or  covert  threat,  rule  or  intention,  or  by  any  con- 
trivance, shall  be  li'>.ble  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  and  not  more 
than  $25  with  cost^ ;  and  in  default,  by  imprisonment  in  the 
common  gaol  i'or  no(.  )  sa  than  one  month  nor  inore  than  three 
months. 

Any  owner  of  premises  who  has  control  thereof,  or  right  of  ac- 
cess thereto,  w'' ,  Its  or  hires  out,  or  contracts  for  work  to  be 
done  therein  by  i-ny  v  ^er  ^  .^  .jn,  and  such  other  person  engages 
or  employs  therein  any  workman,  child,  young  girl  or  woman  for 
the  performance  of  such  work,  they  shall  be  considered  as  being 
in  the  service  and  employment  of  such  owner,  tenant  or  occupier. 

A  part  of  a  shop  is  to  be  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  as  a 
separate  shop. 

An  employer  shall  provide  a  suitable  room  in  the  shop  for  the 
purpose  of  a  dining  or  eating  room  for  the  persons  employed  in 
the  shop,  where  the  Inspector  so  directs. 

The  shop  is  to  be  sufficiently  ventilated,  kept  clean,  and  free 
from  effluvia,  is  not  to  be  overcrowded,  and  shall  have  in  connec- 
tion therewith  a  sufficient  number  ot  closets  for  the  employees, 
which  shall  be  kept  clean  and  well  ventilated. 

Besides  the  present  requirements  as  to  fire  escapes  ;  in  cases  of 
shops  over  two  storeys  high,  a  wire  or  other  rope  for  every  win- 
dow in  the  room  shall  be  provided,  if  the  Inspector  shall  so  require; 
the  rope  t<»  be  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  to  the  ground.  Fastenings  shall 
also  be  provided  for  the  rope  at  each  window,  and  the  rope  shall 
be  kept  in  a  coil  in  the  room. 

Regulations  may  be  made  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for 
enforcing  the  Act,  and  Inspectors — male  or  female — may  be  ap- 
pointed, as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Informations  are  to  be  laid  within  two  months  after  their  com- 
mittal, or  within  thr^e  months  where  the  oflFence  is  punishable  by 
imprisonment. 

A  conviction  shall  not  be  removed  by  certiorari  or  otherwise 
into  a  higher  court,  and  all  prosecutions  may  be  brought  or  heard 
before  any  two  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace. 
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Nothing  in  the  Act  shall  apply  to  shops  where  the  only  per- 
sons employed  therein  are  at  home,  or  are  members  of  the  family 
dwelling  therein,  or  to  members  of  the  employer's  family  dwelling 
in  the  house  to  which  the  shop  is  attached. 

ATnendmenta  of  Bakeshop  Act,  J 897. 

Among  other  provisions  are  the  following : — 

Every  bakeshop  is  to  be  provided  with  a  proper  wash-room, 
closet  and  other  conveniences  necessary  for  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  persons  employed  then  in,  which  shall  be  separate  from 
the  bakeshop,  and  shall  be  kept  clean  and  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion. 

The  sleeping  places  of  the  employees  shall  be  entirely  separate 
from  the  oakeshop,  and  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  sleep  in 
the  bakeshop. 

Facilities  for  escape  in  case  of  fire  shall  be  provided. 

No  employee  shall  be  required  to  work  on  Sunday,  nor  more 
than  twelve  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  sixty  hours  in 
any  one  y^eek,  etxcept  by  permission  of  the  Inspector  given  in 
writing,  which  permission  shall  be  posted  up  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  shop. 

No  person  afflicted  with  consumption,  scrofula,  or  certain  other 
diseases,  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  bakeshop,  and  the 
employers  and  employees  shall  keep  themselves  in  a  clean  and 
healthy  condition. 

The  words  "  bakeshop "  shall  mean  any  building  or  room 
wherein  is  carried  on  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  confectionery, 
bread,  biscuits,  cakes,  or  any  other  food  or  product  made  from 
flour  or  meal ;  or  for  storing  such  goods. 

The  word  "employer"  shall  mean  any  pei-son  who,  in  his  own 
behalf,  or  for  any  other  person  has  charge  of  any  bakeshop,  or 
employs  any  person  or  peisons  therein. 

The  word  "week"  shall  mean  the  period  between  midnight  on 
Saturday  night  and  midnight  on  the  succeeding  Saturday  night. 

All  bakestiops  shall  be  lighted,  heated,  drained,  etc.,  so  as  not 
to  be  detrimental  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  employees,  and 
.shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  not  conflict  with  the  powers 
and  duties  of  local  Boards  of  Health,  or  officers  appointed  under 
59  Vic,  nor  to  any  place  of  business  within  the  operation  of  the 
Factories  Act,  18h9. 

The  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  place  of  business  within  the 
operation  of  the  Ontario  Factories  Act  or  the  Ontario  Factories 
Act  of  1889. 
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Immigration  of  Children. 

"  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Immigration  into  Ontario  of  certain 
classes  of  Children,"  1897,  is  largely  explained  by  its  title.  The 
following  are  Bome  of  its  provieiions  : 

"  Child  "  means  a  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Definitions  are  given  of  the  words  "  society,"  "  agent,"  and 
"  inspector." 

The  word  "  society  "  means  any  individual  or  association,  in- 
corporajjed  or  unincorporated,  undertaking  the  care,  reform  or 
education  of  orphans,  neglected  or  dependent  children,  or  the 
bringing  of  such  children  into  the  Province,  or  placing  them 
into  foster  homes,  or  as  apprentices. 

''Agent "  means  the  superintendent  or  other  officer  of  any  such 
society. 

"  Inspector  "  means  the  superintendent  of  neglected  children, 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Goveinor-in-Council. 

It  is  further  provided  that  every  such  society  or  agent,  before 
acting,  shall  obtain  authority  to  act  from  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment; and  that  after  such  authoritv  is  given  it  shall  be  subject 
to  the  inspection  and  supervision  oi  .lie  Inspector. 

The  societies  shall  keep  records  in  writing,  showing  the  names 
of  the  children,  and  of  the  parents  or  guardians;  also  the  date  on 
which  the  child  was  brought  into  the  Province,  the  age  and  date 
of  birth  of  the  child,  the  name  and  place  of  residence  of  the  per- 
sons having  custody  of  the  child,  the  more  important  terms  of 
the  agreement  of  apprenticeship,  and  such  other  particulars  as 
the  Inspector  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  from  time 
to  time  require  to  be  kept  on  record. 

If  a  child,  once  apprenticed  or  placed  out,  is  returned  to  the 
home,  the  true  cause  shall  be  ascertained  ;  and  information  shall 
be  given  to  any  person  afterwards  taking  the  child,  under  a 
penalty  of  $100, 

Penalties  of  not  less  than  SlO  and  not  more  than  $100  are  pro- 
vided for  persons  bringing  children  other  than  theif  own 
children,  or  children  over  whom  they  act  as  guardians,  into  the 
Province  without  first  obtaining  the  authority  before  mentioned. 

No  child  shall  be  brought  into  the  Province  by  any  society,  or 
by  any  other  person  than  the  parent  or  person  standing  in  loco 
parentis,  from  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  unless  before 
the  child  sails  a  certificate  from  an  examiner  has  been  obtained, 
stating  that  the  child  named  in  the  certificate  has  not  been  con- 
victed of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  or  displayed  vicious  orcrim- 
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inal  tendencies.  One  such  certificate  may  include  any  number 
of  children  forming  members  of  tlie  same  party. 

PenaltifS  arc  provided  where  a  society  or  agent  brings  into  the 
Province  any  child  who,  from  defective  intellect,  or  diseaso  or 
physical  inHrmity,  or  any  other  tiefect,  or  who  is  of  known  vici- 
ous tendencies,  or  known  to  bo  a  habitual  criminal,  or  who  has 
been  reared  or  raised  amongst  Imbitual  criminals,  or  any  child 
whose  parents  have  been  habitual  criminals,  lunatics,  iiliots,  or 
weak  niiniled,  or  defective  conslitutiunally,  or  confirmed  paupers, 
05  diseased. 

Nothing  in  the  Act  shall  affect  the  provisions  respecting 
Master  and  Servant. 

Technical  Schools. 

"  An  Act  respecting  Technical  Schools,  1897."  This  Act,  after 
defining  iiow  and  upon  what  conditions  Technical  Schools  may 
be  established  in  Ontario,  provides  that  the  provisions  of  tho 
High  School  Act,  1S90,  shall  apply  to  Technical  Schools,  subject 
to  any  regulations  of  the  Education  Depaitment  with  respect  to 
the  tees  to  be  paiil  by  pupils,  the  course  of  study,  tho  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  the  use  of  text-l'ooks,  and  the  equipments  of 
the  school.  The  conditions  upon  which  money  is  voted  by  the 
Legislature  for  Hijjfh  Schools  shall  apply  to  all  appropriations 
made  to  Technical  Schools.  It  siiall  be  lawful  for  the  municipal 
corporations  of  any  city  or  town  by  by-law  to  appropriate  such 
sums  of  money  as  may  be  deeme<l  expedient  fur  the  estHbli>h- 
nient  ot"  a  Teclmical  School  for  adults  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act.  All  the  powers  vested  in  the  corporation  by  The  M anici'pal 
Act,  for  the  purchase  or  expropriation  of  lands,  or  for  leasing  or 
repairing  buildings,  or  for  the  erection  of  new  buiMings  for  the 
use  of  the  municipality,  shall  be  applicable  to  this  Act.  Towards 
the  u)aintennnce  of  such  schools,  tlime  shall  be  paid  annually,  on 
the  repoitof  the  Ministei-of  Education,  out  of  any  moneys  appro- 
l)riated  by  tho  Legislature  for  that  purpose,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
the  amoimt  payable  for  the  maintenance  of  High  School  pu|)il3 
umler  the  rei^ulations  of  the  Education  Department.  The  general 
management  and  control  of  the  school  for  adults  shall  be  vested 
in  and  exercised  by  a  board  of  management  to  be  appointed  as 
provided  in  section  .'}  of  The  Public  Libraries  Act,  1895.  In 
cities  and  towns  in  which  a  Public  Library  has  been  established 
under  Part  1.,  of  said  Act,  Technical  Schools  for  adults  shall  be 
imder  the  management  and  control  of  the  board  of  such  library; 
provided  always  that  any  Technical  School  already  established 
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under  by-law  of  a  municipality  may  be  carried  on  under  such 
by-law  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Municipal  Council,  subject  to 
regulations  of  the  Education  Departmeut. 

Administration  in  Favor  o/  Labor. 

It  is  not  only  in  legislation  that  the  Government  have  safe- 
guarded labor,  but  they  have  extended  the  principles  of  approved 
labor  legislation  into  their  administrative  Acts.  For  instance, 
amongst  others  they  have  introduced  the  nine  hour  system  and 
in  some  cases  the  eight  hour  system  where  mechanics  and  other 
skilled  workmen  are  employed  on  works  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Public  Works  Department  at  Toronto,  and  this 
extends  also  to  laborers  employed  upon  like  works. 

In  letting  the  contract  to  the  lowest  tenderers  for  prepar- 
ing, printing  and  binding  the  cash  and  account  books  to  be  used 
by  Municipalities  and  School  Boards  under  the  new  "  Municipal 
Audit  Act,"  they  have  required  the  contractors — 

(a)  To  perform  all  the  work  in  Ontario. 

(b)  To  pay  the  highest  or  union  wages  for  all  work  to  be  done 
under  the  contract. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  A.  W.  Wright,  a  well-known  Canadian 
Conservative,  and  the  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  of  Canada  in  1895  to  enquire  into  the  existence 
or  otherwise  of  the  "  sweating  "  system  in  the  Dominion,  while 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  Knights  of  Labor  of  Ameri- 
ca, writing  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  voluntarily,  and  evidently 
with  pride,  took  occasion  to  say  : — "  ^^hile  there  is  still  a  good 
"  deal  of  Legislation  which  we  labor  cranks  think  should  be 
"  enacted,  I  am  free  to  say  that  Ontario  has  not  much  to  learn 
"  from  any  State  in  the  Union  in  this  respect,  and  is  immeasur- 
"  ably  in  advance  of  most  of  them."  How  much  more  justifiable 
are  these  truthful  remarks  of  Mr.  Wright  in  the  light  of  Ontario's 
Labor  Legislation  to  date. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LICENSE  LAW. 

Liquor  Trafic 

The  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  was,  in  1872,  when  the 
Mowat  Government  took  office,  a  very  subordinate  appendage 
of  the  municipal  system  ;  as  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  changes, 
it  has  become  a  very  important  branch  of  the  Provincial  Admin- 
istration. Each  step  in  bringing  about  this  change  has  been 
taken  in  response  to  the  clearly  expressed  public  opinion  of  the 
community,  whether  the  demand  was  for  more  stringent  legisla- 
tion or  for  more  effective  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  clauses 
of  the  license  law.  The  great  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
this  question  was  the  passage  of  the  "  Crooks  Act "  in  1876,  and 
the  most  striking  result  of  this  law  was  an  immediate  reduction 
in  the  number  or  licenses  issued  throughout  the  Province. 

The  state  of  affairs  existing  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
"  Crooks  Act"  cannot  be  forgotten.  The  licenses  were  issued  by 
Municipal  Councils,  and,  therefore,  to  a  large  extent,  owing  to  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  liquor  interest  at  the  elections,  the 
licensees  frequently  controlled  the  majority  of  the  councils,  and 
practically  issued  their  own  licenses.  The  result  was  that  an  ex- 
cessive number  were  issued  throughout  the  Province.  In  1874 
the  law  which  prevailed  prior  to  Confederation  allowing  original 
packages  from  the  manufacturer,  containing  not  less  than  five 
gallons,  or  one  dozen  bottles  of  liquor,  to  be  sold  without  a  license, 
was  amended,  placing  that  class  of  trade  upon  the  same  basis 
as  saloons  and  shops,  necessitating  a  license,  and  also  demanding 
conformity  to  the  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  other 
branches  of  the  liquor  business. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  each  kind  of  license 
issued  for  the  several  years  between  1874  and  1896  inclusive: 

Whole- 
Year.                                    Tavern.  Shop.  sale.  Vessel.  Total. 

1874-5 4,793  1,307  62  33  6,LS5 

1875  6 4  4.n9  1.257  7"*  24  5,«I8 

1876-7 2,977  787  147  27  3,938 

1879-80  3,199  7n7  72  22  4.020 

1884-6 3.253  675  28  14  3,970 

ia'6  6i                             (2,574  505  24  9  3,i:<2 

1886  7  i       Scott  Act       )  1.567  3(57  28  12  1,974 

1887  8  (         period.         J  1.496  325  28  13  1,882 
18S8  9  1                             (  2  066  336  26  17  2,485 

1889-90  3  073  445  27  15  3,560 

ltt90.1 8,071  428  24  3,623 
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Whole. 

Tear.                              Tavern.  Shop.  sale.   Veuel.  Totol. 

18912 2  900  403  21  3,>I14 

1892  3 2,9B6  378  25  S.SttO 

189i4 2,888  357  31  3,276 

1891-6 2  785  337  29  3,151 

1895-6 2.779  327  2«  3  I3i 

1896-7 2,747  323  26  3,096 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  in  the  year  1870, 
in  iw^hich  the  "  Crooits  Act "  was  passed,  the  total  number  of 
licenses  fell  off  l,8a0 — of  tavern  license.s,  1,482,  and  ot  bhop 
licenses,  470.  The  average  number  of  licenses  (or  the  two  years 
before  the  "  Crooks  Ac  j '  came  in  force  was  U.OOO  a  year.  In 
ltt84-5,  before  the  Scott  Act  was  brought  into  operation,  there 
were  only  3,970  issued,  thus  showing  ft  large  reduction  since  the 
present  Act  came  into  force. 

Incident  to  the  repeal  of  the  Scott  Act,  many  counties  in 
the  Province  came  under  the  operation  of  the  "Crooks  Act" 
again  in  1889-90,  when  3,560  licenses  were  issued.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  has  been  a  steady  falling  off  in  the  number 
since  then,  so  that  now  there  are  in  force  the  smallest  number  in 
the  history  of  the  Province  at  any  time  when  local  prohibition 
has  been  in  force  in  as  few  municipalities.  It  can,  therefore,  be 
fairly  claimed  that  the  Crooks  Act,  and  the  amendments  thereto, 
have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  licenses  in  the  Pro- 
vince almost  one-half. 

Ihe  following  is  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  number 
of  licenses  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  187o,  the  year  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  the  "  Crooks  Act,"  and  in  1895-6  and  also  a 
comparison  in  proportion  to  the  population  : 

*  Whole - 
Tear.  Tavern.      Shop.         sale.       "Vessel.      Total. 

o(1876 4,4f)9        1,257  78  24  5,418 

'gJlhQS *A770  327  26  0  3,132 

o  J  Proportion  to  the  population  1875  One  to  each  v78 

O  (         •'  "  "  1896  "  "700 

In  order  to  furnish  a  comparison  between  Ontario  and  differ- 
ent States  of  the  American  Union  as  to  the  nujnber  of  liquor 
dealers  in  the  latter,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  figures  furnished 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Inland  Revenue  of  the 
number  of  persons  to  whom  were  issued  Federal  Government  per- 
mits in  any  stated  year.  A  late  return  gives  the  number  issued 
in  proportion  to  the  population  in  s;.veral  States  as  follows  : 
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niinoti One  to  each 

Indimift **  " 

lo-ii ••  " 

Michigan....  "  " 

MinnesoU...  "  " 

New  York...  "  " 


1H3 
247 
289 
V39 
301 
13t 


MftaMohuiotta  One  to  each   380 

Quebec •*  *      635 

Ohio "  *•      103 

Toronto "  "    1,2^ 

Montreal  ....   "  "      MO 

Ontario....  **  "    700 


The  position  of  the  people  of  Ontario  on  the  Temperance  ques- 
tion uniier  the  License  Act  will  be  better  oppieciatea  by  the  care- 
ful peruaal  of  these  tiguren. 

Number  of  Municipalities  in  the  Province 819 

*Num>er  of  Municipalities  where  no  tHVurn  lii-ennes  are  isau  d.  187 
Or  twenty-three  pur  cent,  of  the  Mun'.cipalities  of  the  Pro> 
viuce. 
Number  of  iM  unicipnlities  in  which  only  one  and  not  more  than 

two  tHvern  licenses  arn  iHsued 261 

Or  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  Municipalities  of  the  Pro- 
\inie. 
Number  of  Municipalities  in  which  either  no  tavern  licenses  are 

issued,  and  not  more  than  tw"  are  issued 448 

Or  fifty-tive  i  er  cent  of  the  Municipalities  of  the  irovince. 

Number  of  Municipalities  v^ithoutashop  license 673 

Or  ei.:hty  two  per  cent,  of  the  Municipalities  of  the  Pro- 
vince. 

However,  comparing  the  present  state  of  affairs,  when  we  have 
a  better  class  ot  houses,  better  accomtnodat  ion  and  leas  number 
of  licenses,  a  total  separation  of  tlie  j^rocery  from  the  liquor  shops, 
no  vessel  licenses,  less  drinking  at  the  bar,  prohibition  of  sjiles  to 
minois,  a  general  weeding  out  of  undesirable  persons  and  premises, 
a  prohibition  of  hales  by  druggists  without  a  doctor's  or  a  Justice 
ot  the  Peace's  order,  with  that  existing  prior  to  the  assumption 
of  the  authority  to  deal  with  the  license  system  by  the  Muwat 
Administration,  it  can  be  claimed  that  great  good  of  a  permanent 
character  has  been  accomplished  under  the  present  administra- 
tion of  this  service. 

This  U  evidenced  by  the  great  and  steady  diminution  in 
drunkenness,  so  great  as  to  be,  in  fact,  a  moial  revolution.  In 
ISS'J  the.e  were  4,797  cifnuiitments  to  the  county  gaols  for 
drunkenness.  In  189G  the  commitments  for  this  offence  were 
only  1.907.  In  1^76  there  was  in  the  Provinca  one  commitment 
for  eitcli  44(t  person^,  in  1882  one  for  each  5G1,  in  1892  one  for 
each  772.  and  in  189U  one  lor  each  1,148.  In  18^6.  1887  and 
1.S8S,  the  Scott  Act  was  in  operation  in  2)  out  of  41  counties  in 
the  Province.     The  commitments  for  drunkenness  in  these  years 
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amounted  to  12,186.  In  the  past  three  years  the  commitments 
were  only  6,148,  or  about  one-half  the  number  of  the  former 
years.  The  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada,  for  1895,  published 
by  the  late  Conservative  Government,  under  its  chapter  of 
"Social  Statistics,"  presented  a  table  giving  the  convictions  for 
drunkenness  in  each  Province  from  1884  to  1894.  Commenting 
I'pon  this  table  the  following  statement  is  made  :  "  Ranged  accord- 
ing to  position,  with  respect  to  sobriety,  as  tested  by  convictions, 
the  Provinces  stand  thus :  Ontario,  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Ter- 
ritories, Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick  and 
British  Columbia."  Later  statistics  given  in  the  Year  Book  for 
1896  add  emphasis  to  this  statement.  Ontario  thus  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  the  provinces  in  having  a  sober  people.  Not  only  does 
it  surpass  the  other  provinces  iu  this  respect,  but  in  no  other  coun- 
try does  so  good  a  record  appear.  The  recent  Royal  Commission 
of  the  Dominion  Government  collected  official  statistics  which 
show  that  during  the  years  from  1888  to  1892,  the  State  of 
Maine  under  prohibition  had  2.3  convictions  for  drunkenness  per 
thousand  of  its  population,  while  Ontario  for  the  same  years  had 
only  1.92  per  thousand.  Education  and  progressive  legislation 
have  brought  about  these  results  in  Ontario.  Education  in  tem- 
perance has  been  promoted  by  the  compulsory  teaching  of  that 
subject  in  the  Public  and  Separate  schools.  By  this  means  last 
year  over  20C,000  children  of  the  Province  were  instructed  as 
to  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol,  and  the  importance  of 
forming  habits  of  temperance. 

Legislation  un'"er  the  judicious  and  p  ogressive  policy  of  the 
Liberal  Administration  has,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  gone  for- 
ward step  by  step,  imposing  such  limitations  on  the  liquor  traffic 
as  were  in  harmony  with  the  steady  advance  of  public  opinion, 
so  necessary  to  their  efficient  enforcement. 

r  Revenue  from  License.  '^     '  V 

■  Equally  noticeable  with  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  licenses 
issuea  under  the  Crooks  Act,  is  the  increase  of  revenue  derived 
therefrom.  One  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act  was,  that  part  of 
this  revenue  should  go  to  the  Province  and  the  remainder  to  the 
municipalities,  the  Tormer  assuming,  and  the  latter  being  relieved 
from,  the  sole  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  law  against  illicit 
selling.  The  folh'vlng  table  shows  the  amount  of  revenue  accru- 
ing to  the  Province  and  to  the  municipalities  respectively,  from 
1886  to  1896,  inclusive  : 
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Municipal  Revenue.  Provincial  Revenue. 

1886-7 !51f)3  716  69  $216,465  78 

18«7  8 166.979  89  201.542  45 

1888  9 190  297  79  232,511  65 

1889-90 297,3.3  45  307,271  02 

1890-1 294  968  26  308.200  17 

1891  2 289,487  41  300,604  38 

1892  3 289,976  74  297.644  47 

1893-4 282  473  97  289.821  02 

1894  5 272,10131  277.478  99 

1895-6 267,072  40  273  212  44 

1896-7 203,330  48  270,906  00 

The  revenue  obtained  by  the  municipalities  from  the  liquor 
traffic,  under  the  Crooks  Act,  is  not  only  much  greater  than  was 
obtained  before  the  enactment  of  that  law,  but  much  greater  than 
they  would  have  been  receiving  now  had  it  not  been  enacted. 

The  License  Laxus. 

Prior  to  Confederation  the  administration  of  the  license  laws 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  municipalities  and  remained  so  for  some 
years  afterwards.  In  1869,  the  law  regulatiiig  the  sale  of  liquor 
was  amended  and  consolidated,  retaining  this  feature.  In  1874 
important  amendments  to  the  law  were  made,  but  the  municipal 
councils  were  left  in  control  of  the  granting  of  licenses.  Many 
abuses  arose  in  consequence,  more  especially  the  interference  of 
the  liquor  interest  in  municipal  elections.  The  demand  for  more 
stringent  legislation,  owing  to  the  growth  of  temperance  senti- 
ment, resulted  in  a  radical  change  of  the  system  by  the  passage 
of  the  License  Act  of  1876,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Crojks 
Act."  This  measure,  passed  by  the  Liberal  Government  of  that 
day  in  the  face  of  strenuous  opposition,  was  an  important  ad- 
vance in  the  restrictions  irapooed  on  the  traffic,  and  an  efficient 
check  on  the  flagrant  abuses  that  had  developed  under  the 
system  of  municipal  licensing.  Its  leading  features  were  as 
follows : 

;  1.  It  put  an  absolute  limit  to  the  number  of  licenses  that  might  be  granted 
in  any  municipality. 

2.  It  took  the  power  of  granting  licenses  away  from  the  Municipal  Coun- 

cils and  cont'erre  I  it  on  Boards  of  I'ommissionors,  appointed  for  cities 
and  counties  by  the  Li^u'-naut-Govemur-in  Coimc^. 

3.  It  authorized  each  Municipal  Council,  by  By-law,  to  still  further  limit 

the  number  of  licenses  to  be  granted. 

4.  It  authorized  the  Board  of  Commissioners  by  resolution  to  do  the  same 

thing, 

5.  It  authorized  each  Municipal  Council  to  prescribe  by  By-law.  conditions 

of  obtaining  a  tavern  license  in  addition  to  those  specified  in  the 
license  law  itself. 
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6.  It  authorized  each  Council  to  limit  the  number  of  shop  licenMS.  (o  re- 

quire the  holder  of  a  shop  lice  se  "to  confine  the  bu  ineas  of  hia  shop 
'solely  and  exclusively  to  the  keepi  'f(  and  selling  of  liquor,"  and  to 
'*  i  npose  an>  restrictions  upon  the  mode  of  carrying  on  such  traflic  as 
the  Council  may  think  fit." 

7.  It  imposed  a  minimum  fee  for  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  lir'ense — 

wholesale  tavevn  and  shop- but  authorized  each  Council  in  the  case 
of  tavern  and  shop  licenses  to  raise  the  amount  absolutely  to  8'-(M),  and 
to  raise  it  conditionally  as  much  higher  as  it  pleased  by  By-law  sub- 
mitted  to  a  vote  of  the  elo'  tors 

8.  It  vested  the  appointment  of  the  License  Inspeo  or  for  each  dis         in 

the  Lieutenant-Governor  in- Council  and  required  both  Ins;  jtors 
and  Commissioners  to  enforce  the  Dunkin  Act  wherever  it  haii  boen 
adopted. 

9.  Is  required  all  taverns  to  be  we'l  a i  pointed  eating  houses,  and  the  law 

now  applies  with  equal  force  to  saloons. 

By  the  Act  of  1881  the  machinery  of  the  "  Crooks  Act"  was 
made  available  for  the  enforcement  of  the  "  Scott  Act,"  as  it  had 
formerly  been  for  the  enforcement  of  the  "  Dunkin  Act." 

By  the  Act  of  1&81  the  following  changes  were  made: 

1.  A  considerable  limitation  of  the  num*^er  of  sabon  licens  s. 

2.  Greater  precautions  nga'ns'  th"  establishment  of  a  licensed  house  with- 

out notice  to  the    eople  of  the  locality. 

3.  The  introduction  of  the  principle  of  '  local  option  "  by  empowering  the 

majority  of  the  electors  of  a  polling  sub- division  to  forbid  the  grant- 
ing of  a  new  license  in  or  the  transfer  of  uu  old  license  to,  that  sub- 
division. 

4.  Throwing  open  to  the  public  the  sitt'ngs  of  the  Commissioners  at  which 

applications  tr  licunS'S  aro  discussed. 

5.  Compulsory  separation  of  the  liquor  traflic  from  other  traffic  in  licensed 

♦'shops  "after  18(^8. 

6.  Piohibition  of  the  colorable  sale  of  liquors  by  "clubs"  incorporated 

under  the  Act  r  specting  benevolent  and  other  soci  ties,  iind  also  of 
colorable  prescriptions  or  certifi  ates  by  medical  practitioners. 

7.  Authority  given  to  Justices  and  Police  Magiscrates  to  forbid  holders  of 

liqior  licenses  to  sell  to  a  habitual  drunkard  for  a  year. 

8.  Authority  given  tr  relatives  of  a  habitual  drunkard  to  publish  a  simi'ar 

prohibition. 

9.  Foi  bidding  licenses  oh  ferry  boats. 

10.  A  consiuerable  increase  in  license  fees. 

By  the  Act  6f  1885,  amongst  other  provisirm.s,  is  ond  that  an 
officer  who  breaks  the  law  himself  '•  (or  the  purpose  of  detecting 
a  known  or  suspected  offender  against  the  Liquor  Law  is  free 
from  conviction," 

By  the  Act  of  1886,  a  provincinl  inspector  is  provided,  whose 
duty  is  personally  to  inspect  each  license  district  and  the  books 
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of  each  district  inspector,  and  to  conduct  on  oath  inquiries  into 
the  conduct  of  the  inspectors.  Frequenting  of  bar-rooms  during 
prohibited  hours  is  strictly  forbi  dun,  and  it  is  made  an  offence 
for  "  keepers  "  of  bar-rooms  to  permit  it. 

License  Fees. 

Prior  to  1876  the  Statute  fixed  a  sura  to  be  paid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  tavern,  shop  and  vessel  licenses,  and  the  niunicipjili- 
ties  were  empowered  to  receive  the  fee  from  a  certain  minimum 
amount,  such  increase  to  be  paid  wholly  to  the  municipalities. 
In  that  year  the  "  Crooks  Act"  was  passed,  throwing  part  of  the 
work  of  administration  on  the  Provincial  Government. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  fees  as  fixed  by  the 
License  Act  of  lh76,  and  the  amount  as  fixed  by  the  License  Acts 
of  1884  and  1886,  respectively  :— • 

Taverns  and  Shops—  1876  1884  18S6 

Cities  over  2(>,000  $100  00 $ICO  00 $25(>  00 

Cities  under  XO  000 100  00 100  00 UOO  00 

Towns isO  00 HO  00 i;.0  tO 

Villages C  »  00 ^0  (0 I'.O  •  0 

Townships CO  00 72  OJ 90  00 

Salooyia— 

Cities  100  00 IGO  00 301  00 

Towns 80  UO 110  00 250  00 

Wholesalt — 

Cities  over  20,000  150  00 226  00 250  00 

Towns  and  cities  under  20,000. . . .  150  00 226  HO 260  00 

Vessels — 

Great  Lakes 100  (10 125  00 )  a  '^g 

"     wine  and  beer 60  00 62  00....    (  l.^'Si 


Inland  Waters 60  00. 


85  00. 


5^1^ 


♦•  "      30  00 42  50.... 

In  1889,  a  further  amendment  was  made  to  the  Liquor  License 
Act,  giving  power  to  pass  By-laws  respecting  licenses  pending  the 
result  of  any  application  for  repeal  of  The  Canada  Temperance 
Act,  which  By-laws  should  come  into  force  immediately  on  such 
repeal,  if  carried.  This  measure  provided  against  an  interval  in 
which  no  license  law  should  be  in  force.  This  Act  also  made  the 
purchaser  of  liquor  from  a  person  not  licensed  to  sell  it,  or  any 
one  who  drinks  it  upon  the  premises  when  so  purchased,  guilty 
of  oflfence  under  the  law. 

Amenomenta  During  Session  of  1896. 
In  1890  equally  important  advances  were  made  in  the  direction 


m 
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of  imposing  desirable  restrictions  and  safeguftrds.  By  the  Act 
entitled  ''An  Act  to  Improve  the  Liquor  License  Laws,"  it  in  pro- 
vided that  all  new  applications  for  licenses  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  Cffii/ifiiCate  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  in  the  polling 
sub-division.  In  unorganized  districts  the  certificate  must  be 
signed  by  at  least  eleven  out.  of  the  twenty  nearest  householders. 

This  enactment  positively  conferred  upon  the  people  the  powers 
of  a  "Local  Option"  Law  in  all  cases  of  new  applications,  and 
presented  a  proof  of  the  determination  of  the  Government  to 
keep  abreast  of  public  opinion  by  providing  advanced  legislation 
as  promptly  as  the  people  may  desire  to  use  it. 

In  addition  to  more  stringent  regulations  as  to  penalties,  etc., 
the  Act  also, — 

Prohibited  the  Sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  on  vessels  navi- 
gating the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Province ; 

Increased  the  age  of  "  minors  "  from  "  sixteen  "  to  "  eighteen," 
thus  subjecting  to  a  penalty  those  who  sell  liquor  to  persons 
UNDER  EIOHTEEN  years  of  age. 

Provided  a  penalty  when  liquor  is  supplied  to  any  person  under 
twenty-one  years,  in  respect  to  whom  notice  in  writing  has  been 
given,  prohibiting  such  licensed  victualler  to  sell  or  supply  liquor 
to  the  party  in  question  ; 

And  gave  greater  authority  to  search  unlicensed  premises 
and  "dives,"  to  seize  liquor  and  arrest  peraons  found  on  said 
premises. 

Local  Option. 

Certain  powers  possessed  by  the  municipal  councils  prior  to 
Confederation  were  re-enacted  in  the  following : — 

"  The  council  of  every  township,  city,  town  and  incorporated  village  may 
pass  by-laws  for  prohibiting  the  sa'e  by  retail  of  «piHtuouB.  fermented,  or 
other  manufactured  liquors,  in  any  tavern,  inn.  or  other  house  or  p  ace  of 
public  entertainment,  ami  for  prohibiting  altogether  the  sale  thereof  in  shops 
and  places  other  than  houses  of  public  entertainment ;  Provided  that  the 
bv-law,  before  the  final  passing  thereof,  has  been  duly  approved  of  by  the 
electors  of  the  municipality  in  the  manner  provided  hy  the  sections  in  that 
hehalf  of  The  Municipal  Act :  Provided  further  that  nothing  in  this  section 
contained  shall  be  construed  into  an  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Province  of  Ontario  beyond  the  revival  of  provisions  of  law 
which  were  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  The  Britiwi  North  Anurica 
Act,  and  which  the  subsequent  legislation  of  this  Province  purported  to 
repeal." 

Amendments  During  Session  of  1897. 

The  Act  of  1897  contained  a  number  of  very  important  provisions  and 
marked  another  distinct  advance  in  the  steps  taken  toward  limiting  the 
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liquor  traffic  and  minimizing  the  evils  that  arise  therefrom.     The  principal 
araendmenta  passed  were  as  follows  : 

1.  The  ratio  of  population  to  each  license  was  increased,  so  that  for  the' 
first  one  thousand  only  three  tavern  licenses  can  be  issued,  instead  of  four, 
and  above  the  first  thousand,  one  license  for  each  full  600  of  population,  in- 
stead of  400.  A  careful  computation  shows  that  this  enactment  will  cut  off 
154  licenses,  or  more  than  are  issued  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  and  more  a)so 
than  are  issued  in  the  cities  of  Hamilton  and  Ottawa  put  together. 

2.  Maximum  hours  are  fixed  beyond  which  liquor  cannot  be  legally  sold, 
viz.  :  10  o'clock  in  townships,  villages  and  unorgknized  territory,  and  11 
o'clock  in  cities  and  towns.  Heretofore,  in  37  out  of  the  97  license  districts 
in  the  Province,  no  hours  for  closing  were  fixed  by  the  Boards  of  License 
Commissioners,  this  matter  being  wholly  subject  to  their  control.  Under 
the  above  legislation  in  seven-eighths  of  the  municipalities  of  the  Province 
the  hour  for  closing  is  10  o'clock,  and  only  one-eighth,  which  are  the  popu- 
lous municipalities,  are  accorded  the  additional  hours.  It  should  alsd  be  re- 
membered that  by  recent  legislation  "  Standard  "  time  was  made  the  legal 
time,  and  this  further  reduced  the  time  for  closing  from  15  to  30  minutes 
over  much  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Province.  The  power  to  still  further 
limit  the  hours  of  sale  is  left  in  the  hands  of  Boards  of  Commissioners. 

3.  The  sale  of  liquor  to  minors  is  prohibited,  the  age  limit  having  been 
raised  from  18  to  21  years.  Between  these  years  there  were,  as  indicated 
by  the  last  census,  135,000  persons,  who  are  thus  placed  in  the  p:  Ibited 
list,  which  now  includes  one-half  the  population  of  the  Province. 

License-holders  are  also  prohibited  from  permitting  minors  to  loiter  on 
their  premises. 

4.  Saloon  licenses  are  abolished. 

5.  Hereafter  licenses  cannot  be  granted  to  premises  within  300  yards  of  a 
church  school,  university,  or  other  public  educational  institution. 

6.  Pvovision  is  made  for  preventing  the  issue  of  licenses  in  a  residential 
locality. 

7.  Druggists  are  prohibited  from  selling  liquors  except  upon  a  medical 
certificate,  and  then  not  more  than  six  ounces  can  be  sold. 

8.  It  is  provided  that  after  three  several  convictions,  on  different  days, 
within  a  period  of  two  years,  for  selling  during  prohibited  hours,  the  liv-ense 
shall  be  revoked  and  the  licensee  disqualified  from  holding  a  license  for  three 
years  thereafter. 

Unjust  Criticisms  Answered. 

No  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Government  has  been 
more  closely  or  more  unreasonably  criticized  by  the  professional 
Opposition  than  their  Temperance  legislation.  Each  measure 
introduced  has  been  unsparingly  and  indiscriminately  condemned, 
the  assailants  in  the  virulence  of  their  onslaught  entirely  losing 
sight  not  merely  of  moderation  but  of  political  consistency.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  same  party  who  as  opponents  of  Liberal 
rule  in  Ontario  denounced  as  centralization  the  taking  of  the  licens- 
ing power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  municipalities,  as  supporters 
of  the  late  Conservative  Government  of  the  Dominion  endeav- 
ored to  give  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  their  political 
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friends  at  Ottawa.  They  strove  to  foist  upon  the  people  of  the 
Province  an  elahorate  and  expensive  law,  covering  the  ground 
already  occupied  by  provincial  legislat  on,  in  order  to  provide 
official  ])atronage  for  their  own  political  friends.  Unsuccess- 
ful in  this  attempt,  they  abandoned  the  principle  embodied  in 
that  proposal,  to  go  to  the  very  opposite  extreme  in  urging 
that  the  contnU  of  the  traffic  should  be  restored  to  the  muni- 
cipalities. Tlie  municipalities  themselves,  which  may  fairly  be 
presumed  to  be  the  best  juilges  as  to  their  own  interests,  have 
never  asked  for  it.  Such  a  change  would  re-introduce  into 
municipal  elections  and  administration  the  active  intluence  of 
the  liquor  dealers.  Every  question  of  municipal  concern,  instead 
of  beiiig  derided  upon  its  own  merits,  wouM  be  largely  affected 
by  the  intrusion  of  an  issue  in  no  way  relevant  to  general 
municipal  matters.  The  old  abuse  of  lax  and  uncertain  en- 
forcement of  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the  law  by  reason  of 
the  pressure  of  local  influences — a  danger  that  can  only  be 
guarded  afjainst  by  continual  vigilance — would  be  certain  tore- 
appear.  Experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  it  is  better  to 
entrust  power  in  such  a  matter  to  the  hands  of  one  central  pro- 
vincial authority,  having  a  general  oversight  and  uniform  ad- 
ministration, and  directly  responsible  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  Legislature. 

The  Crooks  Act  Endorsed. 

« 

The  friends  of  the  temperance  cause  hailed  with  delight  the 
withdrawal  of  the  power  from  municipal  corporations  to  issue 
liquor  licenses,  and  the  assumption  of  that  authority  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  Methodist 
General  Conference  in  1882,  voicd  then,  as  it  does  now,  the  sen- 
timent of  the  general  public  upon  this  question: 

"  Although  we  cannot  accept  as  righteous  absolutely  any  license  law, 
yet,  if  we  must  tolerate  some  one  as  the  tentative  regulator  of  an  evil  till  we 
can  have  it  rei.oved,  we  must  regard  the  Crooks  Act  as  the  best  instrument 
for  this  suppression  the  Province  of  Untrio  ever  had.  We  would  emphati- 
cally de[)recato  Hny  legislation  that  would  impair  its  efficacy,  and  we  would 
respectfully  recommend  our  people,  where  this  law  o'rtains,  to  use  their 
voice  and  franchise  to  prevent  the  control  of  this  license  system  reverting  to 
to  municipalities,  where  the  industrious  ward  politician  and  the  interested 
liquor  dealer  so  largely  manipulate  the  election.  " — Heauhitiun  of  the  Metho- 
dist Gtiieial  Confei'eiice,  i^fept.,  18S2. 

Policy  of  the  Opposition. 

The  policy  of  the  Opposition  has  been  particularly  variable  on 
the  temperance  question.     A  glance  at  the  following  resolutions 
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offered  by  them  at  different  periods  will  reveal  their  vacillation 
on  this  subject,  and  will  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  steady, 
liberal  and  progressive  policy  of  the  Governnient  is  the  only  one 
which  can  safely  be  followed  in  this  important  maiter  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  people. 

Policy  in  1876. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  licensing  law  of  1870,  on  the  7th 
February,  contesting  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  reduce 
the  number  of  licenses  issued  at  once,  Mr.  Meredith  moved,  sec- 
onded by  Mr,  Scott : 

That  the  Bill  be  not  now  read  a  third  time,  but  that  it  be  fi>rlhwith  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  with  instructions  to  amend  the  same, 
so  far  as  to  provide  that  the  provisions  therein  cotitiiined.  for  limiting  the 
number  of  tavern  licenses  to  be  granted,  sbuU  not  conie  into  for.e  until  the 
first  day  of  March,  A.D.  Ib77.  • 

The  date  so  named  was  a  year  later  than  that  on  which  the 
Government  proposed  to  bring  the  limiting  provision  into  force; 
and  Mr.  Meredith's  motion  was  lost  on  a  division. 

Mr.  Lauder  then  moved  in  amendment,  seconded  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  McDougall: — 

That  the  Bill  be  not  now  road  a  third  time,  but  that  it  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  ot  the  whole  House,  with  instructions  to  amend  the  same  so  as  to 
provide  that  in  lities  and  towns  separated  from  counties,  for  Municipal  pur 
poses,  the  Mayor,  and,  in  other  places,  the  Warden  of  the  County  shall  be 
(me  of  the  three  License  Comminsionera  referred  to  in  section  one  of  the 
Bill. 

This  would  have  had  the  effect  of  leaving  the  licen.sing  busi- 
ness as  a  vicious  influence  in  municiptJ  affairs  to  a  partial  extent, 
at  least.     The  resolution  was  lost. — Yeas,  31 ;  Nays,  49. 

Policy  in  1877. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  amendins:  the  Licensing  Act,  on 
February  IGth,  1877,  Mr.  Harkin  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pres- 
ton, in  amendment: — 

That  the  Bill  be  not  now  read  a  third  time  but  be  recommited  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  with  instructiuns  so  to  amend  the  Bill  as  to 
enable  the  Council  of  every  municipality  to  appoint  its  own  Inspector  or 
Inspectors  ;  to  determine  his  or  their  remuneration  ;  to  decide  to  wh()m 
licenses  shall  be  granted  in  their  respective  municijalitius,  having  regard  to 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Act  30  Vict,  chap,  2i> ;  and  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  the  Commissioners  and  Inspector^  now  appointed  under  said 
Act  by  His  Honor  in  Council. 

This  amendment  being  defeated,  Mr.  Creighton  then  moved, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Barr: — 
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That  all  the  words  after  "  Municipality  "  be  struck  out,  and  the  following 
inserted  in  lieu  thereof  : — "To  decide  to  whom  licenses  shall  be  granted  in 
their  respective  municipalities,  having  regard  to  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  Act  39  Vict.,  Chap.  26." 

The  resolution  or  amendment  then  proposed  read  as  follows : — 

That  the  Bill  be  not  now  read  a  third  time,  but  bo  re-committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  with  instructions  ao  to  amend  the  Bill  as  to 
enable  the  Council  of  every  municipality  to  decide  to  whom 
licenses  shall  be  granted  in  their  respective  municipalities,  having  re 

f;ar<l  to  the  limi'ations  imposed  by  Act  39  Vic,  Chap.  26.     It  was  declared 
ost  on  a  vote  of  yeas  9,  nays  60. 

Policy  in  1882. 

That  they  are  and  have  been  in  favor  of  the  vicious  expedient 
of  returning  to  the  municipalities  this  source  of  danger  and  trou- 
ble, however,  was  again  made  manifest  from  the  position  taken  at 
their  Convention  in  Toronto,  on  September  14th,  1882.  At  the 
Convention  referred  to,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  be 

"The  opinion  of  this  Convention  that  without  interfering  with  the  laws 
regulating  the  liquor  traffic,  and  limiting  the  number  of  licenses  that  may  be 
issued,  the  power  of  issuing  licenses  and  the  fees  derived  therefrom,  should 
be  restored  to  the  municipalities." 

In  speaking  to  this  resolution  Mr.  Meredith  said  that 

"Hd  was  prepared  to  say  that  the  present  Opposition,  if  it  took  office, 
would  be  prepared  to  wipe  away  the  partizan  commissioners.  (Cheers.)  He 
was  prepared  to  restore  to  the  people  of  the  Province  the  rights  they  former- 
ly exercised.  (Cheers.)  He  was  prepared  to  give  back  to  the  municipal 
bodies  the  rights  they  formerly  enjoyed.  (Cheers).— [^rom  report 
in  Mail.] 

Policy  vn  1883. 

This  policy  was  further  pursued  in  a  resolution  in  amendment 
to  order  for  Committee  of  Supply,  24th  January,  1883,  when  it 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Meredith,  seconded  by  Hon.  Mr.  Morris : — 

That  all  the  words  in  the  motion  after  "  That "  be  struck  out,  and  the  fol- 
lowing su^  ^^uted  therefor  : — "This  House,  while  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  maintanang  the  other  provisions  of  the  existing  liquor  license  law,  and 
strictly  enforcing  them,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  or 
calculated  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance  to  continue  the  mode  of  ap 
pointing  Boards  of  License  Commissioners,  and  License  Inspectors  now  m 
force,  and  is  further  of  opinion  that  these  Boards  should,  in  order  to  remove 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  influences  of  political  partizanship,  be  ap- 
pointed in  counties  by  the  county  councils,  and  in  cities  and  towns  separate 
from  counties  by  the  councils  thereof,  and  that  the  power  of  appointing 
one  or  more  License  Inspectors  in  each  license  district  should  be  vested  in 
the  Board,  and  this  House  regrets  that  legislation  providing  for  this  chang 
n  the  law,  and  for  handing  over  to  the  Municipalities  the  whole  of  the  licens 
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feM,  'jxoept  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  License  Branch  of 
the  Ddpanment  of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  has  not  been  proposed  for  its 
consideration  by  the  advisers  of  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor." — 
Lost.— Yeas,  26  ;  Nays,  49. 

Policy  in  1890. 

The  policy  of  the  Opposition  was  a^ain  re-constructed  by  the 
submission  of  the  followilig  resolution  during  the  session  of 
1890  as  an  amendment  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gibson's  measure  : — 

"  That  the  Bill  be  not  now  read  a  third  time,  but  be  referred  back  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  and  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the 
license  commissioners  hereafter  he  ajipointed  in  cmmHea  by  County  Gouncih, 
and  in  cities  and  towns  elected  by  the  municipal  electors  of  such  cities  and 
towns." 

Policy  in  1896.  y 

After  allowing  the  question  to  lie  dormant  for  several  years' 
in  1896,  Mr.  Marter,  then  leader  of  the  Opposition,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Whitney,  the  present  leader,  moved  a  resolution  which  con- 
cluded as  follows  : 

"  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  essential  to  the  honest  non- 
partizan  and  faithful  execution  of  the  liquor  license  laws  that  the  present 
mode  of  appointing  Boards  of  Commissioners  should  be  abrogated,  and  that 
in  future  the  Boards  of  Commissioners  in  Counties  should  consist  of  the 
County  Judge,  the  Warden  of  the  County,  and  one  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  in  Cities  and  Towns  not  connected  with  the  County  Munici- 
pally, the  County  Judge,  Mayor,  and  one  appointed  by  the  Government." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  policy  of  the  Opposition  on  this 
subject  has  varied  on  each  occasion  when  they  brought  the  mat- 
ter forward.  In  1890,  they  proposed  that  the  appointments 
should  be  made  by  County  Councils  in  the  counties,  and  in  cities 
and  towns  Commissioners  should  be  elected  by  the  direct  votes 
of  the  electors.  .  In  1883  they  asked  that  Municipal  Councils 
alone  should  elect  Commissioners.  In  every  instance  they  have 
demanded  that  not  only  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  but 
also  that  of  Inspectors,  and  the  issuin)^  of  licenses,  should  be  con- 
nected with  municipal  matters,  a  system  previously  discarded  as 
wholly  pernicious. 

Respecting  the  latest  proposal,  it  may  be  said  that  heretofore 
the  appointment  of  County  Judges  as  Commissioners  has  been 
found  impracticable  and  inexpedient.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  License  Act  they  are  constantly  called  upon  to  hear  appeals 
and  determine  cases.  It  is  also  their  duty  under  the  law  to  near 
complaints  when  the  legality  of  the  issue  of  licenses  is  called  in 
question,  and  if  the  evidence  warrants,  revoke  the  action  of  the 
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Commissioners  in  grantinfy  the  license,  and  punish  them  or  the 
Inspector  for  any  illegality  committed.  Under  the  hiw  Commis- 
sioners who  are  magistiates  are  prohibited  from  adjudicating 
upon  cases.  ' 

Policy  in  1897. 

The  entire  absence  of  anything  like  an  Opposition  policy  on 
the  license  question  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  "Whitney  is  in- 
dicated by  tlie  following  extracts  from  a  speech  by  that  gentle- 
man, delivered  in  the  Legislature  during  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Liquor  License  Bill,  on  March  3()th,  1897.  Mr, 
Murter,  who  had  spoken  previously,  hud  been  questioned  as  to 
the  views  of  Ids  party  on  the  subject,  and  the  Opposition  leader, 
in  the  course  o£  his  speech,  dealt  with  the  matter  at  some  length  : 

"  He  Tondcred  a*  the  question  that  came  from  the  Government  benches, 
whi'h  .'take  I  why  did  not  the  member  for  North  Toronto  declare  what  he 
woull  do.  In  a  humorous  nsuniier  he  characterized  the  muddle  that  the  Got 
ernment  lad  gut  into  as  a  peculiar  bog,  in  which  the  Government  were 
rapidly  becomin.'  embedded.  He  declared  that  tliey  were  calling  upon  the 
Opposition  to  come  ovtr  and  help  thein  out.  ...  It  was  not  the  pur 
pose  of  the  Opposition  'o  com]tound  a  po'icy  for  the  Government.  In  the 
past  they  had  always  aided  them  and  helped  them  out  of  many  serious  posi- 
tions, but  that  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Government  need  not  in  the  future 
look  to  ihe  Opp'-sition  to  rectify  mistakes  for  them.  .  .  .  The  entire 
question  has  develoiied  into  a  triangular  afl'air,  the  solution  of  which  is  ap- 
parently a  very  dii&cult  matter.  Because  it  was  difficult  ic  was  no  reason 
why  the  Oppo  ition  should  step  in  and  untangle  the  matter,  and,  further- 
more, they  did  not  intend  to  do  so.  The  Government  said  the  Opposition 
ought  to  suggest  something.  They  were  in  a  minority,  but  if  hononible 
gent  enien  wiahe<i  them  to  ch'nge  places  with  them  in  advance  of  time  they 
would  cheerfully  respond.  They  (the  Opposition)  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.'  —{AJail  and  Empire  report). 

This  pitiable  confession  of  weakness  and  incapacity  has  been 
substantially  repeated  many  times  by  Mr.  Whitney  in  the  course 
of  his  later  platform  deliverances.  After  having  boxed  the  com- 
pass and  tried  every  imaginable  proposal  for  a  change  from  the 
extreme  of  centralizing  the  license  administration  in  Ottawa  to 
the  opposite  expedit^nt  of  the  restoration  of  municipal  control, 
and  seeing  them  in  turn  rejected  by  the  country,  the  Opposition 
take  refuge  in  a  non-committal  attitude  and  proclaim  t^Jiat  they 
have  no  policy — "  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter."  It  is  of  a 
piece  with  their  course  throughout.  They  object  and  carp  at 
petty  details,  and  criticize  this  and  that  feature  of  administration, 
but  have  no  detinite,  clearly-cur.  programme  of  their  own  to  sub- 
stitute, nothing  but  casual,  makeshift  declarations  thrown  out 
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from  time  to  time,  in  the  hope  of  catchinpr  the  current  of  ap- 
proval from  any  quarter,  and  abandoned  with  the  same  facility 
80  soon  as  they  fail  of  their  purpose. 

Canada  Temperance  Act, 

In  1887  complaints  were  made  of  the  want  of  machinery  for 
the  enforcement  of  The  Canada  Temperance  Act,  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Scott  Act,"  in  the  counties  in  which  it  had  been 
adopted.  Though  this  was  a  Doniinion  law,  and  should  have 
been  enforced  by  the  Federal  authorities,  yet  for  the  sake  of  the 
interests  involved,  the  Government  of  this  Province  passed  an 
Act  tor  the  appointment  of  special  Police  Magistrates  in  all  such 
coimties. 

The  Government  were  asked  if  they  would  appoint  Police 
Magistrates  for  the  purposes  of  the  Scott  Act,  in  cases  in  which 
the  County  Councils  requested  it.  To  this  they  agreed.  It  was 
discovered  after  the  subsequent  election,  however,  that  only  two 
County  Councils  had  taken  advantage  of  this  arrangement,  and 
asked  for  the  appointment  of  Magistrates.  The  Government, 
complying  with  the  request  of  the  friends  of  the  Scott  Act, 
obtaitied  fiom  tho  Legi>lattire  authority  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a  better  observance  of  the  law. 

Legislation  was  also  passed,  providintj  for  the  payment  of  a 
share  of  the  expenses  of  license  districts  in  such  counties  by  the 
County  Council,  and  applying  to  the  cases  of  stich  c  tun  ties,  as  to 
such  license  districts,  the  provisions  of  the  Liquor  License  Act 
and  its  amendments. 

This  was  followed,  in  18S8,  by  a  measure  amending  the  Liquor 
License  Act,  by  providing  for  the  appointment  of  License  Com- 
missioners in  counties  where  the  Scott  Act  was  in  force,  and  for 
the  payment  of  expenses  for  enforcing  the  Liquor  License  Act  in 
such  districts  or  parts  of  districts ;  also  for  the  disposal  of  the 
license  fund  which  might  accrue  iu  any  such  district. 

It  should  be  noted,  that  in  vo  Province  of  the  Dominion  was 
the  rcffponsib'lity  of  enforcing  the  Scott  Act  assumed  by  a  Provin- 
cial Qovernmeui,  except  in  this  Province,  and  that  responsibility 
was  assumed  by  the  Liberal  Adminlntr'xtlon,  notwithstanding 
the  refusal  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  provide  the  necessary 
legislation  to  secure  its  oi)servance. 

During  the  1890  session,  Mr.  Meredith  attempted  to  make  a 
point  against  the  Government,  because  in  two  polling  divisions, 
out  of  all  the  counties  in  which  the  C^mada  Temperance  Act 
had  been  repealed,  complaint  had  been  made  that  some  licenses 
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had  been  granted  by  Commisflioners,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  On  enquiry  into  the  cases  in  question,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  no  legal  petitions  aguinst  the  granting 
of  the  licenses  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  electors.  All  at- 
tempts to  make  capital  against  the  Government,  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  License  Law,  proved  abortive. 
Members  of  the  Opposition  who  had  any  criticisms  to  make,  in 
almost  every  case  complained  of  allowed  irregularities  in  parts  of 
the  Province,  remote  from  their  own  constituencies  and  generally 
on  hearsay  or  newspaper  information.  Such  complaints  were  in 
every  case  effectually  disposed  of  by  the  Government. 

Conimissiotiers  and  Inspectors,  appointed  under  the  License 
Act,  who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Scott  Act,  were  vep'aced 
by  those  who  were,  in  order  to  provide  that  the  [irovisions  of  the 
prohibition  law  should  be  enforced,  and  these  oflScers  were  spe- 
cially charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Act.  A  prominent 
and  trusted  temperance  advocate,  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Manning, 
who  had  some  local  experience  in  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  License  Act,  was  also  appointed  and  placed  in  the 
Head  Office,  speciaJiy  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  the 
work  of  the  Inspectors,  and  seeing  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Scott  Act  were  enforced.  The  death  of  Mr.  Manning  having 
rendered  vacant  the  position  he  had  occupied  with  such  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Temperance  community,  the  Government  in  the  de- 
sire that  his  successor  should  be  acceptable  to  those  whose  in- 
terests the  late  incumbent  specially  represented,  appointed  to  the 
vacancy  Mr.  J.  K.  Stewart,  of  Ottawa,  whose  reputation  as  a 
leading  Temperance  advocate  was  provincial  in  its  character. 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT. 

This  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  for  over  twenty- 
three  years  without  interruption  until  his  retirement  in  1896, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Hardy.  Upon  the 
Attorney-Qoueral  devolved  the  duty  of  prosecutiug  the  claim  of 
the  Province  to  the  disputed  territory  west  and  north,  about  half 
the  Province,  and  to  the  land,  timber  and  minerals  which  it  com- 
prises. The  struggle  over  the  Boundary  Question,  which  is  fully 
described  on  succeeding  pages,  was  made  by  Sir  John  Macdonald 
an  expensive  one  for  the  Province,  and  an  onerous  one  for  the 
Attorney-General  Apart  from  the  special  duties  devolving  upon 
him  as  Premier,  the  work  of  the  Attorney-General  is  arduous 
and  continuous.  The  following  account  of  the  Department  will 
make  this  clear : 

Law  Reform. 

This  department  of  Legislation  is  under  the  personal  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Province,  and 
that  responsible  office  was  continuously  filled  by  Sir  Oliver 
Mowat  during  the  years  from  1872  to  1896.  For  originating 
and  carrying  out  legal  reforms  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  was  preem- 
inentl}'  fitted,  not  merely  by  great  natural  ability  and  an  unusual- 
ly long  and  varied  professional  and  parliamentary  experience, 
but  still  more  by  a  judicial  cast  of  mind  and  a  rare  combination 
of  progressive n ess  and  caution.  For  seven  years  before  assuming 
the  Attorney-General's  portfolio,  he  occupied  the  position  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  after  he  entered  on  the 
office  of  Attorney-General  he  was,  by  tho  discharge  of  his  duties, 
made  increasingly  familiar  with  the  whole  machinery  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  criminal  as  well  as  civil. 

The  extent,  importance  and  beneficial  character  of  the  reforms 
that  were  effected  in  the  law  during  this  period  can  be  fully  ap- 
preciated only  by  a  careful  student  of  the  whole  Statute  Law 
of  the  Province  sihce  1872.  He  had  laborious  and  extra  duties 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  defending  Ontario  against  attacks 
made  upon  her  territorial  and  legislative  rights  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sir  John  Macdonald.  For  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  ur  ust  and  unwarranted  encroachments  on  Provincial 
rights  h  .a1  to  be  resisted  in  the  liquor  license  case,  the  river& 
and  streams  case,  the  escheats  case,  the  dis{)uted  territory  timber 
case,  and,  above  all,  the  boundary  case. 
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The  attacks  made  on  Provincial  Ri'/hts  were  successfully  re- 
pelle<l.  Not  a  singli  case  was  lost.  Piany  changes  in  the  public 
laws  have  been  abeady  noticei) — those,  for  instance,  effected  by 
the  Mechanics  and  Wiige-Kaniers'  Lien  Act,  the  Woodman's 
Lien  for  Wagos  Act,  the  Master  and  Servants  Act  1890,  the 
Act  to  Secure  Payment  of  Wages  for  Labor  Performed  in  the 
Construction  of  Public  Works,  the  Traders  Disputts  Act  1N94!, 
the  Act  confei ring  the  municipal  franchise  on  wo:nen,  the  Acts 
modifying  the  parliamentary  and  municipal  law,  the  Factory 
Acts,  the  Acts  aflfectincr  the  status  of  the  laboring  classes,  the 
Acts  regulating  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors,  etc. 

Administration  \>f  JuUice. 

The  constitution  and  conduct  of  the  Courts  is  not  made  a 
ground  of  complaint.  This  fact,  with  an  Oj)[iosition  anxious  to 
discover  air'  points  of  defect  in  legislation  or  administration,  cer- 
tainly suggests  the  perfection  of  the  service.  The  grand  improve- 
ments which  have  led  to  this  satisfactory  state  of  things  have 
nearly  all  been  made  since  the  present  Government  assumed  office. 
The  tendency  has  been  in  the  direction  of  greater  simplicity  and 
less  expense.  The  Division  Courts  Act  and  its  amen-' ments  have 
had  a  most  beneficial  effect  ip  enlarging  the  powers  of  that  Couit, 
in  coirecting  its  inipeifectioiis,  and  in  widely  regulating  its  pro- 
ceedings. Ti»e  County  and  Supetior  Courts  have  also  been  vas^tly 
improved.  The  "  Administration  of  Justice  Acts  "  of  liS73  and 
1874  introduced  the  reforms  which  were  destined  to  find  their 
completion  in  the  Judicature  Acts  of  1881  and  1895.  The  two 
great  principles  of  these  Acts  were  consoiidati  >n  and  simplifica- 
tion, and  with  the  other  legislation  referred  to  it  completed  the 
judicial  fabric  of  this  Province — the  enlarged  powers  of  the 
Dwision  Courts  relieving  the  County  Courts,  and  the  enlarged 
powers  of  the  County  Courts  relieving  the  Superior  Courts ; 
while  the  former  variou?.  modes  of  procedure  of  the  Superior 
Courtf!  were  unified  and  consolidated,  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law  and  Equity  were  made  auxiliary  to  each  other — the  old 
distinctions  being  abolished,  and  the  juiisdiction  of  all  branches 
of  the  (^ourt  being  ujade  concurrent.  The  assiduit)'  with  which 
the  operations  of  the  improved  system  is  watched  is  visible 
in  the  amendments  which  arc  piotnptly  introduced  as  often 
as  called  for ;  and  to-day  we  Imve  laws  regulating  procedure, 
real  property,  domestic  relations,  evidence  before  the  couit**, 
creditors  and  insolvent  debtors,  trial  by  jury,  insurance,  and 
a  vast  number  of  other  subjects,  which  are  second  to  those  of 
no  other  country  in  the  world. 
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Revision  of  the  Statutei^. 

In  the  work  of  Revision,  also,  the  g^reatest  possible  industry  has 
been  displayed.  This  lias  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  the  repeal- 
ed legislation,  and  of  consolidating  and  arran;;,'ing,  under  a  most 
excellent  system  of  classification,  that  which  remains  in  force. 
The  first  Revision  was  completed  in  1877,  the  code  being  published 
in  two  volumes  under  the  title  of  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario.  A 
subsequent  revision  brought  the  p/ork  down  to  1887 — and 
a  new  revision  now  almost  completed  will  bring  the  work  down 
to  the  present  time. 

AdTninisirative  Duties. 

i 

To  this  Department  belongs  the  supervision  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  throughout  the  Province,  including  the  investigation 
of  complaints  made  in  respect  to  the  conduct  ot  magistrates,  the 
prosecution  of  criminals  both  for  offences  committed  against  the 
laws  of  the  Dominion  and  for  those  against  the  statutes  of  the 
Province.  These  prosecutions  at  the  Assizes  are  conducted  by 
counsel  appointed  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  at  the  General 
Sessions  and  County  Judges'  Criminal  Courts  by  the  County 
Attorneys  ;  but  cases  are  constantly  arising  upon  which  the  ad- 
vice and  direction  of  the  Department  is  required,  while  in  many 
offences  of  a  serious  character  the  evidence  has  to  be  obtained 
through  officers  directly  instructed  by  this  Department.  In  con- 
nection with  criminal  prosecutions  arise  applications  for  bail, 
v/hich  in  all  cases  may  be  made  to  the  judges  at  Toronto,  and  in 
many  serious  cases  'must  be  so  made  ;  also  applications  to  be  re- 
lieved from  forfeiture  of  bail.  This  Department  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  both,  especially  the  latter.  These  can  be  favorably 
entertained  only  where  the  circumstances  are  of  a  very  excep- 
tional nature,  and  careful  enquiry  into  the  facts  upon  which  it  is 
claimed  relief  should  be  granted  is  always  made.  It  advises  as  to 
proceedings  before  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  other  inferior  magis- 
trates, for,  notwithstanding  the  forms  provided  for  ordinary  cases, 
the  applications  made  to  discharge  prisoners  on  Habeas  Corpus, 
or  to  quash  convictions  on  account  of  irregularities,  or  insufficiency 
in  the  proceedings  before  these  officers,  are  very  numerous.  In 
many  of  these,  this  Department  finds  it  necessary  to  make  enquiry 
and  to  intervene.  Cases  of  difficulty  are  also  from  time  to  time 
reserved  by  Judges  at  the  Assize  and  other  CJriminal  Courts  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  sitting  together  at 
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Toronto ;  and  these  are,  wherever  practicable,  argued  by  the 
officers  of  tliis  Department.  To  the  Attorney-General  also  belongs 
the  consideration  of  applications  for  leave  to  appeal  under  the 
Criminal  Code,  for  leave  to  file  informations  in  his  name  in  con- 
nection -wvh  supposed  invasions  of  public  right,  for  entries  of 
nolle  prosequi,  and  for  the  admission  of  criminals  as  Queen's 
evidence,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  his  duty  also  to  make  appointments 
to  all  offices  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
puch  as  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Police  and  Stipendiary 
Magistrates,  Coroners,  County  Attorneys,  and  the  officers  of 
the  various  courts  in  the  different  counties.  The  following 
matters  are  also  dealt  with  by  this  Department :  Administra- 
tion of  Estates  of  Intestates  who  have  no  h'>irs,  or  next  of 
kin ;  Consideration  of  cases  of  Escheat  and  Forfeiture  ;  Remis- 
sion of  Fines  and  Penalties. 

Advisory  Duties. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Department  to  advise  the  officers  of  the 
other  Departments  of  the  Government  upon  the  numerous  legal 
questions  which  constantly  arise  in  connection  with  the  varied 
matters  coming  before  them  ;  and  advice  is  constantly  required  by 
County  Attorneys,  Crown  Counsel,  Coroners,  and  all  others  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  of  justice. 

It  is  also  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General's  Department  to  see 
that  all  Statutes  and  Orders-in-Council  are  drawn  up  in  proper 
form,  and  that  the  public  interests,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, aje  carefully  guarded.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  in 
the  case  of  Statutes,  since  there  is  only  one  legislative  chamber. 
The  manner  in  which  the  work  of  supervision  has  been  carried 
out  is  the  best  possible  proof  that,  with  an  experienced  and 
watchful  Premier  and  a  competent  and  careful  Attorney-General, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  a  second  one. 

In  connection  with  this  description  of  the  administration  of 
the  Attorney-General's  Department  is  the  extra  work  entailed 
by  the  Appeal  Cases,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  stand  up  for 
the  rights  of  this  Province  against  the  attempted  encroachments 
upon  those  rights  by  the  late  Dominion  Government's  political 
friends  of  the  present  Opposition.  The  Boundary  Question  was  . 
the  most  protracted  and  important  of  these ;  but  on  account  of 
the  length  of  its  description  it  may  be  convenient  to  consider 
others  first.  , ,- 
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1.  The  Insurance  Case. 


"  to  secure  uniform  conditions  in 
enacts  a  number  of  conditions, 
supervision 


An  Act  was  passed  in  187G 
policies  of  fire  insurance."     It 

which  were  prepared  under  the  supervision  ol  the  Superior 
Court  Judges  of  the  Province,  and  which  are  to  be  read  into  and 
form  part  of  every  fire  insurance  policy  issued  by  every  company 
doing  business  in  Ontario.  Variations  from  these  conditions  are 
allowed,  but  they  must  be  conspicuously  printed  in  the  policy, 
and  they  must  be  such  as  a  Court  or  Judge,  trying  a  disputed 
case,  will  hold  to  be  "just  and  reasonable."  The  right  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature  to  impose  such  conditions  on  insurance  com- 
panies opeiating  under  charters  not  granted  under  Provincial 
authority  was  contested  in  the  well-known  cases  of  Parsons  v. 
The  Citizens  Insurance  Company,  and  Parsons  v.  the  Qu-^on 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  question  of  jurisdiction  v/as  finally 
decided  by  the  Privy  Council  in  favor  of  the  Statute.  The 
judgment  in  these  cases,  in  1881,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
ever  delivered  in  support  of  Provincial  Legislative  rights. 
The  following  is  the  memorandum  on  the  subject : — 
"  An  Act  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  secure  uniform  con- 
ditions of  policies  of  fire  insurance  was  held  to  be  within  the 
power  of  a  Provincial  Legislature  over  Property  and  Civil  Rights. 
Such  an  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  insurance  on  Property  within 
the  Province,  may  bind  all  tire  insurance  companies,  whether  in- 
corporated by  Imperial,  Dominion,  Provincial,  Colonial,  or  foreign 
authority."  ,         > 

•       2.  The  Esch  rts  Case.    " 

The  estate  of  the  late  Andrew  Mercer  having  escheated  to  the 
Crown  for  want  of  heirs,  the  property,  which  had  been  largely 
expended  by  the  Ontario  Government  for  the  erection  of  "  The 
Andrew  Mercer  Reformatory  for  Women,"  was  claimed  for  the 
Dominion  Government.  The  Ontario  Government  stoutly  con- 
tested this  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Province.  The  case  was 
carried  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  tribunal  decided  that 
escheated  lands  belonged  to  the  Province,  under  section  109  of 
the  British  North  America  Act.  The  question  as  to  escheated 
personal  property  has  not  yet  been  finally  decided. 

3.  The  Rivers  and  Streams  Case. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  suit  between  McLaren  and  Cald- 
well was  the  right  of  a  riparian  <  ,vaer  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
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timber  down  a  "  floatable  "  stream.  McLaren  asserted  this  ri^ht 
over  parts  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  Caldwell  denied  it.  The 
Ontario  Legislature,  with  a  view  of  settling  the  dispute  in  the 
public  interest  and  without  prejudice  to  either  party,  passed  the 
Rivers  and  Streams  Act  of  1881.  This  was  three  times  dis- 
allowed by  the  Dominion  Government,  and  as  often  re-enacted 
by  the  Ontario  Legislature.  After  the  last  enactment,  in  1 884, 
it  was  allowed  to  become  law,  the  Privy  Council  having  mean- 
time decided  that  McLaren's  claim  could  not  be  sustained. 

The  disallowance  of  this  statute,  which  was  not  claimed  to  be 
beyond  the  competence  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  was  an  un- 
warrantable exercise  of  a  dangerous  power  for  the  benefit  of  a 
political  favorite  of  the  Dominion  Government,  and  A  complete 
violation  of  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
himself  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  disallowance. 


J  In 


4.  27ie  Licjuor  License  Case. 

The  right  to  control  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors  by  means  of 
license  laws  was  exercised  by  the  various  Provincial  Legislatures 
without  interference,  from  1867  to  1883.  In  the  latter  year  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  on  the  strength  of  an  inference  from  the 
judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  affirming  the  validity  of  the 
"  Scott  Act,"  passed  the  license  law  known  as  the  "  McCarthy 
Act."  This  had  the  effect  of  throwing  the  liquor  traffic  in  the 
Provinces  into  utter  confusion  and  greatly  increasing  the  number 
of  drinking-places  licensed  to  sell.  The  evil  caused  by  this  in- 
vasion of  Provincial  jurisdiction  was  remedied  by  two  judicial 
decisions,  (1)  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Hodge  vs. 
The  Queen,  affii'ming  the  validity  of  the  Crooks  Act,  and  (2)  the 
subsequent  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  then  of  the 
Privy  Council,  declaring  the  McCarthy  Act  unconstitutional  and 
void. 

-    5.  The  Case  Rcspeciing  Assignments  and  Preferences  hy   ■ 

.,,w.,  . ., Insolvents.     ,       -  .-^  -,.,,. ;/.,        :,-•,. 

In  default  of  any  Insolvent  Act,  the  Ontario  Legislature  made 
provision  as  to  assignments  and  preferences  by  insolvents.  The 
right  of  the  Legislature  over  this  subject  having  been  contested, 
a  case  was  referred  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  decided  against 
the  Province,  but  on  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  this  decision 
was  reversed  and  the  Provincial  legislation  declared  valid. 
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6.  The  Indian  A  nnuitiea  Case. 

By  treaties  in  1850,  the  cession  of  certain  lands  within  the 
limits  of  Ontario  was  obtained  from  the  Objibway  Indians  in 
return  for  a  cash  payment  and  a  perpetual  annuity.  It  was 
agreed  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  annuity  should  be 
increased,  and  a  claim  was  advanced  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Indians  against  Ontario,  for  a  sum  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $500,000.  This  claim  was  allowed  by  the  arbitra- 
tors appointed  to  settle  the  accounts,  but  on  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  was  reversed.  On 
a  further  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  the  judgment  of  the  Su- 
])reme  Court  was  sustained. 

7.  Boundary  Case. 

* 

For  a  term  of  no  less  than  six  years,  prior  to  the  setting  aside 
of  their  pretensions  by  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council,  the 
Dominion  Government  were  engag'ed  in  a  persistent  attempt  to 
deprive  Ontario  of  her  awarded  title  to  a  large  expanse  of  terri- 
tory in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  Province,  and  also 
of  her  title  to  the  land,  the  timber,  and  the  minerals  comprised 
within  the  disputed  area.  The  controversy  as  to  the  location  of 
the  northei'ly  and  westerly  boundaries  of  this  Province  began  in 
1871,  and  was  settled  by  arbitration  in  1878,  and  had  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrators  been  acted  upon  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
all  the  subsequent  trouble,  irritation  and  expense  would  have 
been  saved. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  little  interest  to  consider  what  would  have  become 
of  our  territory  if  the  friends  of  our  Ontario  Opposition  had  obtained  posses- 
sion. The  question  needs  not  go  long  unanswered.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Dominion  Government  have,  from  1876  down,  regarded  the  Disputed  Terri- 
tory as  a  preserve  to  be  made  a  means  of  rewarding  its  jobbers  and  partisans. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  princijjal  Tory  M.P.'s,  M.P.  P.'s,  wire-pullers, 
manipulators  and  managers,  among  whom  the  timber  limits  of  this  territory 
were  largely  parcelled  out  by  the  Dominion  Government  after  the  award  of 
the  Privy  Council  declaring  the  territory  to  belong  to  Ontario,  with  the 
dates  of  the  Orders-in  Council  granting  the  limits,  the  number  on  the  plan, 
and  the  quantities  granted.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  considered  it  a  true 
Tory  policy,  in  such  a  case,  to  make  the  most  of  their  time  : — 
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and  eighty  others,  including  such  prominent  Tories  as  :  Smith  and  Muir. 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines  Lumber  Co.,  James  Isbistor,  H.  J.  Scott,  T.  W. 
Currier,  W.  B.  Scarth,  Hiram  Robinson,  A.  J.  Jackscm,  .lames  Murray,  St. 
Catharines,  A.  J.  Parsons,  Rat  Portage,  McCaul  and  McDougall,  McArthur 
and  Boyle,  Winnipeg,  Bankers,  etc.  There  are  not  half-a-dozen  Reformers 
among  the  whole  lot.  All  of  these  gentlemen,  unless  where  otherwise  indi- 
cated, received  fifty  square  miles,  or  32,000  acres  each,  without  competition, 
or  bonus.  Well  was  it  for  Ontario  that  there  was  a  Liberal  Government 
and  a  Privy  Council.  If  it  had  not  been  so,  these  Tories,  with  the  help 
of  their  great  manipulator  at  Ottawa,  and  with  the  approving  smiles  of  their 
friends  of  the  Ontario  Opposition,  would  soon  have  got  away  with  our  north- 
western lorritory,  and  expected  us  to  reward  them  with  office  for  so  reliev- 
ing ua. 

The  expense  necessarily  incurred  by  the  Province  in  thus  defending  its 
rights  has  been  very  great.  But  it  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  of  Provincial  autonomy  and  right,  and,  so  far  as  this  Government 
is  concerned,  is  money  well  expended.  The  responsibility  for  much  of  the 
outlay  rests  with  the  Opposition,  who  might  have  checked  their  Ottawa 
friends  if  they  had  been  true  to  their  province.  When  they  were  willing  to 
see  our  funds  go  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  in  the  Boundary  Contest  and 
the  subsequent  suit  of  the  St.  Catharines  Milling  Company,  what  would 
they  have  done  with  the  territory  if  their  fri*  nds  had  got  it,  and  how  would 
they  spend  our  money  and  rule  the  country  if  they  got  into  power. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CROWN  LANDS. 

The  raanageraent  of  the  Crown  Lands,  timber,  minerals,  and 
colonization  roads  was  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Hon.  T.  B.  Pardee 
continuously  till  his  retirement  on  account  of  declining  health  in 
1888.  At  the  close  of  his  long  and  highly  successful  management, 
the  Hon.  A.  S.  Hardy  took  charge  of  the  department  and  con- 
tinued as  Commissioner  until  1896.  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson. 

This  Department  has  been,  probably  more  than  any  other,  the 
subject  of  criticism  and  of  Parliamentary  investigation.  Session 
after  session  the  time  of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  has  I.  en 
taken  up  with  the  examination  of  officers  of  the  inside  and  out- 
side service,  and  of  merchants  who  furnish  colonization  road 
supplies,  in  the  hope  that  some  corrupt  practice  might  be  un- 
earthed, or  some  improper  expenditure  of  public  money  estab- 
lished. Ail  such  efforts  have,  however,  been  in  vain,  and  there 
is  not,  to-day,  as  ther.  'las  not  been  at  any  time  during  the  Liberal 
regime,  the  slightest  ground  for  any  suspicion  of  corruption,  or 
even  of  political  favoritism.  The  functions  of  the  Commissioner 
re  very  important,  and  his  discretionary  powers,  especially  in 
eciding  disputes  between  applicants  for  portions  of  the  Crown 
domain,  are  very  great.  Nothing  but  a  rare  combination  of  ex- 
ecutive ability,  official  integrity,  and  judicial  fairness,  could  have 
enabled  the  successive  heads  of  the  Department  to  avoid  giving 
their  opponents  some  advantage  dver  them,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  enormous  sums  of  money  are  collected  and  disbursed 
yearly  under  their  personal  authority. 

The  Revenue- Producivg  Department. 

The  Crown  Lands  Department  is  the  great  revenue-producing 
branch  of  the  Government,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  amount 
received  as  subsidy  from  the  Dominion,  provides  the  largest  part 
of  the  annual  income  of  the  Province.  The  duties  of  the  Depart- 
ment, instead  of  decreasing,  are  year  by  year  growing  greater 
and  more  complex.  They  comprise  the  sale  and  management  of 
the  Crown,  Clergy  and  School  lands  still  undisposed  of ;  the 
locating  of  settlers  in  the  Free  grant  and  Sales  districts ;  the  sur- 
veying of  new  townships,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  are  required 
for  settlement  or  the  purposes  of  the  timber  trade ;  the  construc- 
tion of  colonization  I'oads  and  bridges  in  the  new  and  sparsely 
settled  portions  of  the  Province  where  the  settlers  are  as  yet  unable 
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to  assume  the  burden  of  such  works ;  the  supervision  of  the  vast 
area  over  which  licences  to  cut  timber  have  been  granted  (such 
supervision  becoming  much  more  difficult  year  by  year  as  settle- 
ment increases) ;  the  collection  of  Government  charges  and  dues 
leviable  upon  such  timber ;  and  the  settlement  of  the  multifarious 
and  often  complicated  questions  which  of  necessity  arise  in  the 
course  of  transactions  covering  so  large  a  territor3^ 

Legislation  re  The  Crown  Domain. 

The  Free  Grant  system  was  established  as  far  bflck  as  1808, 
but  various  amendments  have  been  made  by  later  legislation. 
The  more  important  Acts  passed  in  recent  years  dealing  with 
Crown  property  are  the  following : 

In  1884  the  Act  for  protecting  the  public  interests  in  rivers, 
streams  and  creeks  was  passed. 

In  1887  an  Act  was  passed  which  further  provided  for  the 
driving  of  saw-logs  and  other  timber  on  lakes,  rivers  and  streams, 
under  all  circumstances  which  may  arise.  This  measure  fori  ads 
the  obstruction  of  navigation  or  floating,  and  sets  forth  the  pro- 
ceedings when  logs  of  several  owners  are  intermixed.  It  also 
protects  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  provides  for  arbitration  in 
cases  of  dispute. 

Enormous  quantities  of  very  valuable  timber  have  been  des- 
troyed from  year  to  year  by  bush  fires,  the  result  of  criminal 
carelessness.  In  1878  the  Legislature  attempted  to  check  this 
waste  by  passing  an  "  Act  to  Preserve  Forests  from  Destruction 
by  Fire." 

In  the  session  of  1889  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  intro- 
duced and  carried  through  the  House  an  Act  respecting  damages 
to  lands  by  flooding  in  the  new  districts,  providing  a  speedy  and 
cheap  mode  of  recovering  damages  by  persons  whose  lands  have 
been  flooded  by  Timber  Slide  Companies  and  others.  This  Act 
has  had  the  eft'ect  of  expediting  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of 
damages,  and  of  greatly  lessening  their  cost.  Claims  may  be  pre- 
sented in  the  Division  Court,  and  the  Judge  is  required  to  deter- 
mine them  without  pleading  and  at  comparatively  little  expense. 

In  1890  an  Act  was  passed  transferring  the  administration  of 
the  Timl  cr  Slide  Companies'  Act  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  to  that  of  Crown  Lands,  and  certain  amendments  were 
at  the  same  time  made  which  experience  had  shown  to  be 
expedient. 

In  1891  an  Act  which  gave  to  the  workmen  in  lumber  shanties 
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of  Algoma,  extended  in  1894,  to  Muskoka,  Nipissing  and  Parry 
Sound,  a  lien  on  the  logs  cut  by  them,  for  their  wages,  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Commissoiier  and  became  law.  It  not  only  gives 
the  lien,  but  provides  a  simple  and  inexpensive  means  of  realizing 
their  claim  through  the  division  courts. 

He  further  introduced  and  passed  an  Act  making  better  provis- 
ion for  the  measurement  and  culling  of  timber  cut  by  limit  hold- 
ers on  licensed  lands,  under  which  more  stringent  regulations  are 
enforced  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Province  in  such 
timber.  It  provides,  too,  in  addition  to  the  above,  for  the  effec- 
tive examination  of  those  engaged  in  measuring  and  culling  saw- 
logs,  and  for  the  issuing  of  licences  to  such  persons,  which  may  be 
revoked  upon  proof  of  fraud  or  misconduct. 

The  fishery  laws  of  the  Province  were,  up  to  1896,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  who  in  1892  carried 
through  the  Act  entitled  •'  An  Act  for  the  Protection  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Fisheries  in  Provincial  Waters." 

In  1892  further  amendments  to  the  Timber  Slide  Companies' 
Act  were  made  providing  for  a  proper  inspection  of  the  works 
of  Slide  Companies  and  constructing  a  new  Schedule  of  Tolls, 
based  upon  a  rate  per  thousand  feet,  instead  of  as  per  piece,  as 
formerly.  In  1890  another  amending  Act  was  passed,  providing 
for  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of  taking  the  accounts  of  companies 
and  of  investigating  various  matters  which  have  to  be  considered 
in  the  annual  settlement  of  the  tolls. 

Certain  inconveniences  having  become  apparent  in  the  matter 
of  sales  for  taxes  of  unpatented  lands  in  the  Free  Grant  territory, 
an  Act  was  passed  in  1893  providing  that  no  one  should  acquire 
under  sale  for  taxes  more  Free  Grant  land  than  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  under  the  Free  Grants  Act ;  and  that  no  sale  for  taxes 
of  such  lands  should  be  made  where  the  taxes  are  less  than  $10, 
or  where  no  bona-fide  improvements  have  been  made,  and  that 
all  lands  so  sold  for  taxes  should  be  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
of  settlement  or  otherwise  of  the  Free  Graiits  Act. 

In  1896  the  Act  respecting  Timber  on  Public  Lands  was 
amended  by  enacting  more  stringent  measures  for  collecting  tim- 
ber dues  on  default,  and  for  adjusting  disputes  as  to  dues  or  other 
charges,  also  empowering  the  Commissioner  to  issue  permits  for 
the  manufacture  of  pulp  wood  upon  the  same  lands  on  which 
licences  to  cut  other  kinds  of  timber  may  have  issued. 

In  1897  provision  was  made  for  the  speedy  removal  of  tres- 
passers from  Crown  Lands  in  the  unorganized  portions  of  the 
Frovmce.    This  was  deemed  necessary  owing  to  the  danger  of  des- 
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truction  of  valuable  forest  areas,  from  the  goinpf  in  of  unauthorized 
persons  under  pretence  of  prospecting  for  minerals,  etc.  A.  more 
summary  method  than  the  former  one  was,  therefore,  provided 
for  dealing  with  such  trespassers. 

Important  amendments  have  also  been  made  as  regards  the 
Surveying  of  Lands  and  the  profession  of  Surveying,  this  being 
also  an  adjunct  of  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands. 

Mining  Legislation. 

In  1891  the  law  respecting  mines  and  mining  was  amended,  in 
1892  it  was  consolidated,  and  in  1894  and  1897  further  amend- 
ments were  made,  the  whole  being  now  known  as  The  Mines  Act 
(R.S.O.,  1897,  cap  36).  The  tendency  of  recent  legislation  has  been 
towards  two  principal  objects — (1)  the  compulsory  development 
of  mining  lands,  and  (2)  the  lightening  of  the  burdens  to  be  borne 
by  the  actual  operator. 

Lends  for  mining  purposes  may  be  either  bought  from  the 
Crown  or  leased  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  renewable  for  further 
periods.  The  purchase  price  varies  from  $2  to  $3  per  acre  in  the 
northern  and  western  portions  of  the  Province,  and  from  $1.50 
to  $2  in  the  eastern  portion.  The  first  year's  rental  is  at  the  rate 
of  31  per  acre  and  GO  cents  per  acre  respectively,  and  for  subse- 
quent years  25  and  15  cents.  In  all  cases  working  conditions 
are  imposed,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  acquire  mining  lands 
on  terms  which  permit  of  their  being  held  for  indefinite  periods 
without  an  attempt  being  made  to  develop  them.  It  is  provided 
that  during  the  seven  years  immediately  following  the  issue  of  a 
patent  or  lease  a  sum  not  less  than  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  acre 
during  the  first  two  years,  and  $1  per  acre  during  each  of  the 
remaining  five  years,  shall  be  laid  out  in  actual  mining  opera- 
tions, failing  which  expenditure  the  title  may  be  forfeited  and 
the  land  resumed  bj'^  the  Crown.  For  purposes  of  comparison  it 
may  be  mentioned  that,  by  the  Canadian  Government  regulations 
for  placer  mining  on  the  Yukon  River,  a  royalty  at  the  rate  of 
ten  per  cent,  is  imposed  on  gold  when  the  amount  won  does  not 
exceed  $500  per  week,  and  twenty  per  cent,  upon  any  excess  of 
that  amount. 

The  public  interest  in  the  mines  and  minerals  of  the  Province 
is  further  protected  by  providing  for  a  royalty  on  the  output  of 
from  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  its  value.  This  is  payable  to  the 
Crown,  but  in  order  to  prevent  its  bearing  too  hardly  upon  the 
industry,  seven  years  are  allowed  after  the  granting  of  a  patent 
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or  lease  during  which  no  royalty  is  exacted,  and  in  calculating 
the  value  of  the  ore  for  the  purpose  of  levying  the  royalty  it  is 
provided  that  its  worth  at  the  pit's  mouth  shall  he  taken,  less  the 
cost  of  labor  and  explosives.  On  lands  granted  between  4th 
May,  1891,  and  1st  January,  1900,  the  rate  of  royalty  is  not  to 
exceed  two  per  cent.  Practically,  only  the  "  bounty  of  nature  " 
is  taxed,  and  in  view  of  the  large  expenditures  made  by  the 
Government  for  the  furthering  of  the  mining  industry  it  is  not 
unreasonable  that  such  a  charge  should  be  made. 

To  prevent  the  monopolizing  of  large  areas  of  mining  land,  in- 
dividuals are  restricted  to  320  acres  within  a  radius  of  15  miles 
in  any  county  or  district,  of  land  containing  the  same  class  or 
kind  of  ore  or  mineral,  in  any  one  calendar  year;  and  companies 
are  similarly  restricted  to  640  acres.  While  allowing  for  loca- 
tions of  ample  size,  a  limit  has  thus  been  placed  upon  the  grab- 
bing propensities  of  the  speculator. 

Formerly  the  smallest  area  that  could  bo  bought  was  80  acres, 
now  the  minimum  tract  is  40  acres.  Formerly  lands  could  be 
bought  or  leased  for  mining  purposes  without  discovery  of  min- 
eral having  been  made  thereon,  and  the  liberality  of  the  law  was 
sometimes  abused  by  persons  who  bought  up  large  tracts  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  rich  find  in  hope  of  the  lands  afterwards  turning 
out  to  be  valuable,  to  the  detriment  of  the  actual  prospector,  who 
sometimes  found  such  fields  pre-empted  by  persons  who  had 
never  examined  them.  Now,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  every 
applicant  for  mining  land  should  show  that  he  or  someone  on  his 
behalf  has  made  an  actual  discovery  thereon  of  valuable  ore  or 
mineral.  Under  the  old  law,  too,  complaint  was  occasionally 
made  that  persons  held,  or  attempted  to  hold,  mining  lands  by 
simply  applying  to  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  for  them 
and  perhaps  paying  in  a  small  part  of  the  purchase  money  or 
rental ;  now,  applicants  are  required  to  pay  in  one-fourth  of  the 
price  within  sixty  days  and  the  whole  within  three  months. 
Proper  precautions  are  thus  taken  against  merely  speculative 
applications,  while  sufficient  time  is  given  a  prospector  in  which 
to  determine  the  value  of  his  find,  which  he  may  abandon  at  the 
end  of  either  of  the  above  periods  if  it  prove  worthless. 

The  Mines  Act  contains  clauses  permitting  the  "  staking  out  " 
of  mining  claims,  and  the  holding  of  them  by  doing  continuous 
work  upon  them.  These  clauses  are  only  operative  where  a  part 
of  the  Province  has  been  declared  a  Mining  Division  under  the 
Act.  The  Mining  Division  of  Michipicoton  has  been  so  set  apart, 
and  a  large  number  of  claims  have  been  taken  up  in  it  by  pros- 
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pectors  and  others,  who  take  out  a  licence  at  a  cost  of  $10  per 
annum  and  who  need  only  lay  out  thoir  claiin.s  by  staking  them 
on  the  j^round.  The  cost  of  a  regular  survey  is  thus  avoided, 
and  the  Province  gets  the  benefit  of  speedy  development. 

Stringent  provisions  are  made  for  the  protecticjn  of  working 
miners,  rules  being  laid  down  in  the  Act  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  females  or  boys  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  or  of 
youths  under  seventeen  for  more  than  48  hours  per  week. 
Ventilation,  fencing  of  shafts,  proper  use  of  explosives,  etc.,  etc., 
are  all  provided  for  in  the  Act,  and  all  accidents  must  be 
reported  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  has  power 
to  make  investigation  under  oath  if  deemed  necessary. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  actual  development  of 
mining  properties,  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  under 
authority  of  the  Mines  Act  has  purchased  a  diamond  drill  which 
is  let  out  to  persons  desiring  to  use  it,  on  very  favorable  terms. 
During  the  present  year  (lh97)  the  Department  bears  45  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  work.  The  plant  is  a  complete  one, 
and  its  services  are  much  sought  after. 

Special  encouragement  is  given  by  the  law  to  iron  mining, 
an  Iron  Mining  Fund  being  established  out  of  which  the  miners 
of  iron  ore  raised  and  smelted  in  the  Province  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced  from  the  ore. 
The  period  during  which  such  payments  may  be  made  is  five 
years  from  1st  January,  18H6. 

Appropriations  have  been  made  for  summer  mining  schools 
under  which  practical  instruction  has  been  given  to  numbers 
of  prospectors  and  miners  in  the  various  mining  centres  of  the 
Province.  The  Kingston  Mining  School  and  the  School  of  Prac- 
tical Science,  Toronto,  have  been  specially  subsidized  to  enable 
them  to  provide  education  to  mining  students  and  mining 
machinery  for  the  experimental  treatment  of  ores. 

To  aid  in  promoting  the  mining  interests  of  the  Province 
a  Bureau  of  Mines  was  established  in  1891.  Information  of  all 
kinds  relative  to  the  industry,  statistics  of  production,  etc.,  are 
collected  by  the  Bureau  and  published  in  the  form  of  bulletins 
and  annual  reports.  Six  of  the  latter  have  been  printed,  accom- 
panied by  geological  and  topographical  maps  of  the  mining 
districts  of  the  province,  and  have  been  the  means  of  creating 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  mineral  resources  of  Ontario,  and 
of  iDringing  them  prominently  before  capitalists  in  our  own  country 
and  elsewhere.  The  reports  of  the  B.ureau  are  in  great  demand 
in  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
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The  local  agents  of  the  Crown  Lands  Department  are  supplied 
with  maps  ^^nd  lists  of  lands  sold  and  leased  within  their  agen- 
cies, so  that  Uiey  may  be  in  a  position  to  give  information 
to  inquirers  and  obviate  the  delay  which  might  be  caused 
by  corresponding  with  the  Department  a^  Toronto.  At  Rat 
Portage,  headquarters  for  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  mining  district, 
a  mining  lands  agent  has  been  stationed,  whose  services  have 
proved  very  useful  to  the  mining  men  of  that  part  of  the 
Province. 

It  can  fairly  be  claimed  that  the  gratifjang  development  which 
the  raining  industry  of  the  Province  has  recently  witnessed  has 
been  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  liberality  of  the  mining  laws, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  are  as  favorable  as  any 
found  elsewhere.  Following  is  the  opinion  of  P?.  R.  W.  Raymond, 
of  New  Yoi  k,  Secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  En- 
gineers.recognized  as  the  great  American  authority  on  mining  laws, 
taken  from  the  Ottawa  Mining  Review  of  October,  1897  :  "  The 
Ontario  Mining  Act,  as  framed  in  1S92,  seems  to  me  to  embody 
a  very  judicious  attempt  to  continue  the  encouragement  of 
exploi'ation  and  mining,  with  the  retention  of  sovereign  control 
and  supervision."  After  dealing  with  the  various  provisions  of 
the  Act,  Dr.  Raymond  remarks :  "  I  trust  also  that  the  excellent 
features  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  will  not 
be  sacrificed,  either  to  paternal  authority  on  the  one  hand  or 
Bocialistic  clamor  on  the  other." 

^. 
Departmental  Work. 

The  sales  of  Crown  Lands  between  18G8  and  1871  averaged 
59,400  acres  a  year;  between  1872  and  1896  they  averaged  62,- 
000  acres.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  timber  licenses  issued, 
and  of  saw-logs  and. timber  returns  received  and  checked  yearly, 
has  also,  in  both  cases,  been  very  large. 

The  acquisition  of  the  new  territory  which  has  been  added  to 
the  western  part  of  the  Province  has  greatly  increased  the  work 
of  this  department.  In  1889  the  Government  brought  into  op- 
eration the  "  Rainy  River  Free  Grants  and  Homesteads  Act,"  by 
which  twenty  townships,  containing  over  230,000  acres  of  land, 
were  opened  for  settlement.  A  commission  appointed  to  oxamine 
the  claims  of  settlers  who  had  gone  into  the  district  while  the 
title  thereto  was  in  dispute  made  their  report,  and  patents  were 
issued  to  a  considerable  number  of  claimants  who  were  found  en- 
titled to  same. 
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-    ^  Free  Grant  Townships.  > 

The  following  statement,  condensed  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  shows  the  progress  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Free  Grant  Districts  since  1868  : 


Period. 

TowNsaiPS 
Set  Apari. 

Persons 
Located. 

Acres 
Located. 

Acres 
Sold. 

1868    1872 

68 

4,265 

.     625,944 

13,381      " 

1872—1877 

34 

6,440 

860,139 

18,873 

1877—1882 

30 

C,922 

938,782 

29,601 

1882—1887 

10 

5,429 

768,415 

31,902 

1887—1892 

22 

2,443 

328,833 

8,339 

1892—1897 

7 

3,122 

412,124 

10,910 

Total 

181 

28,621 

3,8'24,237 

1 13,006 

Sale  Towiishipa. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  43  townships  have,  since  1871,  been 
opened  for  purposes  of  sale,  besides  which,  a  number  of  town- 
ships have  been  opened  for  sale  or  lease  under  the  Mines  Act. 

Expenditure  on  Account  of  Surveys. 

The  Sandfield  Macdonaid  Governiin'iit,  during  their  4  yearn  of 
oflBce,  expended  on  surveys  $139,13'),  an  average  of  $34,784 
per  year. 

The  Blake-Scott  Government,  in  1872,  expended  upon  surveytj 
$36.Q11. 

The  Mowat  Government,  in  24  years  (1873-96  inclusive),  ex- 
nended  $872,261,  or  an  average  of  $36,344  per  year. 

Of  this  sum  $701,954  was  for  township  surveys,  and  tlie  re- 
mainder, $170,307,  for  surveying  base,  meridian,  boundary  and 
exploration  lines,  mineral  surveys,  and  outlines  of  towiuthipii  and 
timber  limits. 
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,    '      -     ■   Population  of  Free  Grant  Districts.  V" 

The  population  of  the  following  new  and  Free  Grant  districts 
has  increased  with  remarkable  rapidity  under  this  system  of 
settlement,  as  is  shown,  by  the  folio  wins:  table  taken  from  the 
Dominion  census : — 


Population. 

District, 

» 

1871. 

1891. 

Increase. 

Muskokfi,  and  Parry  Soiiiul 

Nipissintr 

C,919 

1,791 

.      7,018 

30,818 
13,020 
41,856 

29,899 
11,229 

Algonia ' 

34,838 

Total 

15,728 

91,094 

75,966 

an  increase  of  no  Ic&s  tl  an  483  per  cent.  A  somewhat  similar 
increase  has  taken  place  in  those  portions  of  Haliburton,  Peter- 
borough, Hastings,  Addington,  Frontenac  and  Renfrew,  which 
have  been  brouglit  under  the  operation  of  the  Free  Grants  and 
Homesteads  Act. 

Woods  and  Forests. 

The  revenue  from  timber  is  derived  from  (1)  bonuses,  (2)  an- 
nual ground  rents,  and  (3)  timber  dues.  The  timber  limits  are 
always  disposed  of  at  public  auction,  the  person  obtaining  a  limit 
being  the  one  who  bids  the  highest,  the  ground  rent  being  the 
same  in  all  eases — J?3.00  per  squaie  mile — and  the  timber  aues 
being  payable  as  the  timber  is  cut.  The  dues  on  timber  sold  pre- 
vious to  1892  were  $1.00  per  thousand  feet;  at  the  sale  of  that 
year  they  were  increased  to  §1.25  per  thousand  feet.  The  bonus 
secures  for  the  purchase  •  nothing  more  than  the  first  right  to  ob- 
tain an  annual  license  to  cut  timber  on  a  particular  limit,  Scib- 
ject  to  the  payment  of  ground  rent  and  of  certain  dues  on  every 
log  cut.  The  chief  part  of  the  yearly  revenue  from  this  branch 
arises  from  the  collection  of  ground  rents  and  timber  dues,  but 
from  time  to  time,  as  settlement  encroachet;  on  timber  lands,  the 
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latter  have  to  be  put  under  license,  i.e.,  sold  at  auction  in  the 
sense  above  explained. 

The  total  collection  for  the  year  covered  by  the  report  of  1896 
on  account  of  woods  or  forests  was  $812,421,  which  includes  $45,- 
520  paid  in  on  account  of  bonus;  the  latter  amount  being  de- 
ducted If'aves  $76(3,901  as  the  revenue  from  timber  dues,  ground 
rent,  etc.,  during  the  year  1896. 

Sales  of  Timber  Limits. 

Since  Mr.  Mowat  became  Premier  in  1873  every  sale  of  timber 
limits  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission- 
er of  Crown  Lands.  The  area  sold  within  the  23  years  to  1896 
wa  4,  !4  square  miles,  for  which  the  Ontario  Government  re- 
ceived in  round  numbers,  by  way  of  bonus,  the  large  amount  of 
$5,101,627,  an  average  rate  of  nearly  $1,205  a  square  mile.  For 
the  same  area  of  timber  lands,  the  Dominion  Government  would 
h:.:\v  received,  by  way  of  bonus,  only  $21,170,  or  a  uniform  rate 
of  '»oly  five  dollars  a  square  mile.  The  diflerence  between  these 
two  sums  represents  what  would  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of 
speculators  and  of  supporters  of  the  Government  at  Ottawa  had 
the  latter  sold  the  timber.  The  sale  of  timber  limits  in  1892 
disposed  of  633  square  miles,  and  realized  $2,315  000,  or  the 
magnificent  average  of  $3,657  a  mile.  {See  table  of  sales,  page 
84) 

A  sale  of  pine  timber  lands  took  place  in  1872,  while  the  Hon. 
Edward  Blake  was  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Hon.  R.  W.  Scott 
was  Commissioner  of  Crown  I^ands.  The  area  then  disposed  of 
was  about  5,000  square  miles.  The  transaction  was,  during  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature,  exhaustively  discussed  in  ail  its 
aspects.  The  Assembly,  by  a  large  majority,  endorsed  what  had 
been  done.  Only  four  members  voted  against  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Hon.  E.  B.  Wood  (set  out  below)  which  sanctions 
the  method  since  pursued  by  the  Mowat  Government  in  all  its-. 
sales,  and  which  was  carried  almost  unanimously.  Messrs. 
Cameron  and  Meredith,  the  late  leaders  of  the  opposition,  were 
amongst  those  who  voted  for  it. 

This  sale  has  been  endorsed  by  the  people,  after  full  discussion, 
at  six  general  oluctiors  (1875,  1879;  1883,  1886,  1890  and  1894), 
80  that  there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  discuss  it  as  an  open  ques- 
tion. 

[The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  wa^  its  follows : 
Page  153,  vol  6,  journals  1873.] 
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"  RESOLVED,  That  this  House  approves  of  the  policy  of  the 
Crown  Lands  Department,  as  set  forth  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Department,  made  in  18G9,  that  'The  Comraisvsioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  before  granting  any  licenses  for  new  timber  laerths  in  the 
unsurvej'ed  territory,  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  cause  the  section 
of  the  country  where  it  is  intended  to  allot  such  berths  to  be  run 
out  into  townships,  and  such  townships,  when  so  surveyed,  shall 
constitute  a  timber  berth ;  but  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
may  cause  such  townships  to  be  subdivided  into  as  many  timber 
berths  as  h*-  .n::y  think  proper ;  and  the  berths  or  limits  when  so 
surveyed  and  set  off,  and  all  new  berths  or  limits  in  surveyed 
territory,  shall  be  explored  and  valued,  and  there  ofi'ered  for  sale 
by  public  auction  at  the  upset  price  fixed  by  such  valuation,  at 
such  time  and  place,  and  on  such  conditions  and  by  such  ofKcer 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  shall  direct,  by  public  notice 
for  that  purpose,  and  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash 
at  the  time  of  sale.' " 

Quebec  Timber  Sales, 

It  is  instrnctive  to  compare  the  sales  above  referred  to  with  the 
sale  of  timber  lands  made  by  the  Conservative  Government  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  Between  October,  1873,  and  January, 
1890,  the  Quebec  (government  sold  6, '235  square  miles,  realizing 
by  way  of  bonus  the  sum  of  $398,722,  an  average  of  about  $62 
per  square  mile,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  $1,205  per  mile 
realized  by  the  Ontario  Government.  Sales  in  Quebec  since  1890 
have  realized  less  rather  than  more. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  that  what 
was  sold  in  Ontario  was  only  the  right  to  cut  the  pine  timber 
upon  the  territory,  and  that  the  timber  when  cut  is  subject 
to  the  ordinary  timber  duties  mentioned  above.  In  this  wav  a 
large  sum  will  be  paid  into  the  revenue  annually  as  a  result  of 
the  sales.  No  right  or  title  whatever  in  the  land  was  con- 
veyed to  the  purchasers  at  the  sales,  and  the  licenses  issued  to 
them  are  strictly  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
Department. 

Comparison :  Ontario  vs.  the  Dominion  System  of  Sales. 

The  difference  between  the  two  systems  of  disposing  of  timber 
lands  by  the  Dominion  and  the  Province  respectively,  strikingly 
contrasts  the  business  methods  of  the  Province,  with  the  jobbery 
methods  of  the  late  Ottawa  Government.     Sales  by  the  Province 
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$62 
mile 
1890 


are  made  only  by  public  auction  in  the  open  market,  to  the  person 
who  bids  the  highest  bonus  (subject  to  the  annual  ground  rent  of 
$3  per  square  mile,  and  to  the  timber  dues  above  mentioned,  ot  $1 
or  $1.25  per  M.)  after  being  advertised  wiiU'lv  for  several  months. 

Sales  by  the  Conservative  Government  at  Ottawa  were  made 
privately,  without  being  advertised,  to  political  friends  or  favor- 
ites, who  would  pick  out  the  timber  they  desired.  This  timber 
was  then  sold  to  the  applicant — if  he  were  a  friend — with  no 
other  bonus  than  $o  per  square  mile  per  annum,  and  subject 
to  dues  equal  to  about  75  cents  per  M. 

The  following  schedule  will  show  the  comparison  between  the 
general  sales  by  the  late  Dominion  Government  of  Dominion  tim- 
ber limits  and  the  last  sale  of  timber  limits  in  this  Province  in  1892: 


Amount  of 

bonus  per 

square  mile. 

Annual 
ground  rent. 

Dues  per  m.  feet. 
Board  measure. 

Ontario 

^,G57 

,      33 

^1.25 

Dominion 

Nil. 

$5.00 

75  cents. 

On  a  limit  of  50  square  miles  (which  is  the  average  size  granted 
by  the  Dominion  Government)  the  gain  to  the  people  of  On- 
tario, in  bonuses  over  the  Dominion  sy.stem  would  be $182,850  OO 

On  an  average  limit  of  50  square  miles,  the  gain  to  the  Province 

on  dues  alone  would  be 25,000  00 


Less  $100  difference  in  ground  rent 


|207,8n0  CO 
100  00 


Leaving  the  net  gain  in  favor  of  Ontario  on  50  square  miles.  .$207,750  00 

Timber  Sales  Before  Confkderation,  1841 — 1867. 

9,904  miles  were  sold  at  only  50c.  a  mile,  and 

2,561     "         "         "    at$45.50amileof  bonus,  or  S116,771. 

12.465 
Table  of  Sales  of  Limits  by  the  Province  since  Confed- 

tRATION. 

Statement  showing  Timber  Limit  Sales  since  Confederation, 
with  dates  of  sales,  number  of  miles  sold,  total  prices  realized, 
rates  of  dues  and  ground  rent  in  force  at  date  of  each  sale, 
highest  price  per  mile,  and  average  price  per  mile  of  each 
sale  : 
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Sales  held  under  Sandfield  Macdonald  Government. 


Date. 

1 

(-1 
< 

Total  price 
realized. 

CO 

a> 

3 
ft 

$    c 
50 
75 
75 
75 

C 
3 
O 
u 

o 

2 
2 
2 

2 

Highest  price 
per  mile. 

Average  price 
per  mile. 

December  23,  1868.. 

July.  6,  1869 

February  15,   1870.. 
November  23,  1871. 

38 

96 

12 

487 

$        c. 

14,446  50 

25,564  50 

7,680  00 

117,672  00 

$ 

519 

418 

640 

500 

$    c. 
380  17 
260  86 
640  00 
241  62 

636 

Sales  held  under  Blake  Government. 


October  15,  187?...     5,031 


592,601  50 


75 


1,000 


117  79 


Sales  hi^ld  under  Mowat  Government. 


June  6,  1877 

December  6,  1881. . 
October  22,  1885*. . 
December  15,  1887. 
October  1,  1890+.. . 
October  13,  189'/S 


375 

1,379 

1,012 

459 

376 

«S3 

4,234 


75,739  00 

733,675  00 

318,045  00 

1,312,312  50 

346,256  25 

^»315,000  00 


75 

2 

500 

75 

2 

2,300 

75 

2 

1,250 

1  00 

3 

6,300 

I  09 

3 

2,625 

1^5 

3 

17,500 

201  97 
532  00 
314  87 
2,859  00 
919  06 
3,657  18 


•Scattered,  broken  and  forfeited  berths.     +Berths  in  Rainy  River  District. 

Timber  Sales  before  and  siyice  Confederation. 

Before  Confederation  there  was  sold  no  fewer  than  9,904  miles 
of  timber  at  only  fifty  cents  a  mile,  while  there  was  also  sold  be- 
fore Confederation  2,561  miles  upon  which  was  paid  a  bonus  of 
$116,771,  averaging  only  $45.50  per  mile.  Thu.s,  the  total  disposed 
of  before  Confederation  was  12,465  lailes,  as  against  635  miles 
under  the  Sandfield  Macdonald  Government  in  four  years  j  5,031 
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miles  under  the  Blake  Government  in  one  year,  and  4,234  miles 
under  the  Mowat  Government  in  22  years.  As  between  the  Mowat 
Government  and  preceding  Governments  the  figures  show  that 
there  were  sold  during  a  period  of  31  years  prior  to  the  time  of 
this  Government — 1873 — 18,227  square  miles,  and  during  the  22 
years  of  this  Government  4,234  miles,  or  an  average  during  the 
former  period  of  588  miles  per  year,  and  during  the  latter  period 
of  but  196  miles  per  year.  The  period  of  31  ycaiA,  before  the 
present  Government  took  office,  is  chosen  for  tb-i  purpose  of 
comparison  because  that  was  the  time,  about  lb4!l,  when  the 
Government  of  Canada  first  began  to  make  sales  of  timber. 

For  the  18,227  square  miles  sold  before  the  time  of  the  Mowat 
Government  (1873),  the  total  bonuses  obtained  amounted  to 
$979,686,  or  an  average  per  square  mile  of  ^54. 

For  the  4,234  square  miles  sold  during  the  time  of  the  Mowat 
Government  (since  1873),  the  bonuses  obtained  amounted  to 
$5,101,627,  or  an  average  of  $1,205.15  per  mile. 

During  the  period  of  Hon.  Mr.  Hardy's  administration  of  the 
Crown  Lands  Department,  about  1,000  square  miles  (part  of 
the  4,234)  were  sold,  from  which  $2,661,256  was  realized,  as 
bonus  (part  of  the  $5,1(^1,762) ;  an  average  of  '100  square  miles 
per  year,  with  an  average  bonus  of  $2,634  per  mile,  the  highest 
price  per  mile  obtained  tor  any  portion  of  it  being  $17,500. 

Crown  Lands  Revenue. 

The  *  Toportance  of  this  Department,  as  a  source  of  Provincial 
revenue,  is  seen  from  the  following  table  of  receipts  during  the 
years  1873-96  : 

Crown  Lands  and 
1873 $1,121,264 


1874 717,248 

1875 643,046 

1876 640,015 

1877 628,713 

1878 445,278 

1879 457,340 

1880 616,311 

1881 992,604 

1882 1,095,152 

1883 635,447 

1884 570,305 


Timber  Revenue.  "" 

1885 $  736,865 

1886 814,813 

1887 1,113,142 

1888 1,436,336 

1889 1,196,455 

1890 1,103,443 

1891 1,159,681 

1892 2,252,972 

1893 1,823,550 

1894 1,055,353 

18')5 946,354 

1896 924,862 


Total,  $23,123,758 
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The  average  of  the  receipts  for  the  past  twenty-four  years, 
therefore,  has  been  about  $.903,490  a  year,  and  the  table  shows 
that  though  the  revenue  fluctuates  it  does  not  steadil}'  decrease. 
The  importance  of  the  Department  from  this  point  of  view  de- 
mands that  it  should  continue  to  be  administered  with  the  same 
business  capacity,  and  the  same  freedom  from  favoritism  and 
corruption,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past;  as,  under  the  present 
Commissioner,  it  undoubtedly  will. 

Salaries  Crown  Lands  Department,  1873-96. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Crown  Lands  Department  on  ac- 
count of  salaries  was : 

In  1873 $46,223 

Inl8U6 48,646 

or  an  increase  in  24  years  of  only ....  $  2,423 
And  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  1873  there  was  no 
Bureau  of  Mines,  or  Forestry  Branch,  which  cost  for  salaries  in 
1896,  $6,700. 

Charges  on  Crown  Lands. 

Which  include  expenditure  on  surveys,  agents*  salaries,  wood 
ranging  and  inspection,  fire  ranging,  and  the  cost  of  timber 
agencies. 

Expended  in  1873 $110,491 

Expended  in  1896 105,829 

or  a  decrease  of $    4,662 

Notwithstanding  that  in  1896  there  was  paid  for  fire  ranging,  and 
timber  agencies  at  Quebec  and  Ottawa,  new  items  not  in  exist- 
ence in  1873,  $19,792. 

^  Timber  Revenue  versus  Direct  Taxation. 

The  Opposition  have  said  that  it  is  better  to  raise  by  direct 
taxation  the  moneys  required  by  Government  than  to  increase 
our  revenue  from  timber  dues  and  bonuses  from  timber  sales. 
The  amount  received  by  the  Ontario  Government  in  24  years 
from  timber  dues  and  bonuses  averages  at  the  rate  of  30  cents 
per  annum  per  head  of  the  population. 

The  Dominion  Government  levies  by  taxation,  direct  and  in- 
direct, about  $35,000,000  per  annum,  (Ontario's  share  of  which 
isj  at  least  one-half ) ;  while  the  Provincial  Government  receives 
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from  lumbermen,  by  way  of  timber  dues  and  bonuses,  an  average 
of  nearly  one  million  dollars  ($963,490)  per  year. 

Prevention  of  Bush  Fires. 

In  order  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  valuable 
forests  by  fires,  and  more  stringently  to  enforce  the  provisiojas  of 
the  Act  for  their  preservation,  a  number  of  men  are  placed  in  the 
summer  months  on  the  various  timber  limits  which,  from  the  ad- 
vance of  settlement,  or  other  causes,  are  exposed  to  danger  from 
lire.  The  effect  of  their  presence  is  always  most  beneficial.  Fires 
are  suppressed  which  might  otherwise  become  vast  confiagrations, 
causing  incalculable  loss.  Persons  wantonly  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  "Fire  Act"  are  promptly  brought  to  justice  and 
fined,  and  a  general  and  strong  interest  in  the  direction  of  pre- 
venting the  starting  and  spread  of  bush  fires  is  created  and  kept 
alive.  The  cost  to  the  Province  is  trifling,  considering  the  amount 
of  property  saved  from  destruction. 

The  total  cost  of  the  service  for  189G  was  $^7,719.90.  Of  this 
amount  $16,323.00  was  on  account  of  ranging  of  the  previous 
year,  leaving  the  net  cost  of  the  service  for  1896  to  be  $31,396.90, 
of  which  amount  $1,969.90  was  oif  account  of  fire  ranging  on  lands 
of  the  Crown,  leaving  the  expenditure  on  licensed  lands  to  be 
$29,427.00.  One-half  of  this  was  refunded  by  the  licensees,  leav- 
ing the  net  cost  to  the  Province  of  this  service,  $14,713.50. 

The  fire  ranging  service  is  annually  becoming  move  useful,  and 
last  year  (1896)  there  were  very  few  serious  fires.  The  immense 
saving  to  lumbermen  and  the  Province  which  this  implies  is  best 
understood  by  those  who  know  the  tremendous  waste  of  property 
which  has  in  the  past  been  caused  by  forest  fires,  both  in  Canada 
and  elsewhere. 

.     Colonization  Roads. 

In  the  absence  of  railways,  these  great  highways  are  the  only 
means  by  which  intending  settlers  can  have  access  to  lands  set 
apart  for  settlement.  Without  them  the  great  Free  Grant  dis- 
tricts could  ne  '•er  have  been  settled  at  all,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  Crown  Landa  would  not 
have  been  realized.  Even  in  localities  traversed  by  railways 
they  retain  their  usefulness,  for  without  them  the  railways  them- 
selves would  be  comparatively  inaccessible  to  the  settlers.  Some 
idea  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  public  service,  and 
also  of  the  rate  at  which  it  is  expanding,  may  be  obtained,  from 
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1807-71.  Yearly  Average.     1872-90. 

New  roads  built.  .213  miles          53  miles  4307  miles 

Roads  repaired.  ..441  miles  110  miles  1()000  miles 

Bridges  built... 2, 072  feet  008  feet  82339  feet 

Expenditure ^178,000  $44,50()  $2,774,180.59 


the  following  table,  the  comparison  toing  between  the  Sanclfield 
Macdonald  Administration  (18G7-71)  and  the  Mowat  Administra- 
tion (1872-90)  :— 

Yearly  Average. 

190  miles 
420  miles 
3430  feet 
$115,691 

The  expenditure  of  over  two  and  thr«e-quarter  millions  of  dol- 
lars is,  of  course,  a  return  of  surplus  revenue  to  the  people.  A  large 
part  of  the  Provincial  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  Crown 
Lands,  the  sale  of  timber  limits,  and  the  receipt  of  timber  dues  ; 
and  it  is  not  merely  a  wise  policy  to  use  a  portion  of  that  revenue 
to  develop  the  country,  but  a  just  policy  to  use  it  in  alleviating 
the  inevitable  hardships  of  backwoods  settlement  and  frontier  life. 

Ontario  Cullers'  Act 

Since  this  Act  was  passed  in  1890,  examinations  of  candidates 
for  cullers'  licenses  have  been  held  each  year  under  its  provisions 
at  various  points  in  the  lumbering  districts,  conducted  by  boards 
of  examiners  appointed  by  the"  Uepartment.  Of  the  candidates 
who  presented  themselves,  G44  were  found  duly  qualified,  and 
were  granted  licenses  accordingly. 


Game  Laws. 


i 


The  laws  relating  to  the  presfervation  of  fish  and  game  have, 
during  recent  years,  undergone  a  thorough  revision  and  improve- 
ment. The  report  of  a  Oommission  on  the  G-ame  and  Fish  of  the 
Province  has  awakened  a  general  interest  in  this  subject,  and 
forms  a  volume  of  useful  information  which  has  been  very  gener- 
ally sought  for  and  perused.  The  Game  Laws  of  Ontario  are  now 
admittedly  the  most  advanced  and  complete  of  all  the  codes  in 
force  in  the  vai'ious  States  and  Provinces  of  America.  Stringent 
provisions  have  been  adopted  for  enforcing  these  laws,  and  more 
efiectively  than  ever  heretofore  securing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Province  the  preservation  of  fish  and  game  as  important  sources 
of  food  supply  for  our  own  people.  The  administration  of  the 
Game  Laws  is  under  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  while 
the  laws  relating  to  the  fisheries  of  the  Province  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Attorney-General.  The  cost  of  enforcing  these 
laws  is  tully  provided  for  by  license  fees  paid  b}'  non-residents 
for  the  privilege  of  hunting  or  fishing  in  this  Province,  and  by 
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those  who  take  out  licenses  for  the  shooting  of  deer.  ^  It  is  now 
acknc  vledged  by  everyone  that  the  ditlicult  task  of  enforcing 
game  protection  has  been  successfully  grappled  with,  and  there 
'  is  much  general  satisfiiction  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  instead 
of  being  exterminated,  as  at  one  time  seemed  probable,  some  of 
the  most  important  game  birds  and  animals  are  found  at  the 
present  time  in  greatly  increased  numbers. 

'  '  "*  Algonquin  National  Park. 

In  181)2  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
inquire  into  the  advisability  of  setting  aside  an  area  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ni[)issing  for  the  purpose  of  a  F'orest  Reservation  and 
National  Park.  Following  the  report  of  this  commission,  in  the 
session  of  1893  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  introduced  a 
bill  by  which  18  townships  in  the  Nipis.sing  district  lying  be- 
twen  Parry  Sound  district  and  the  Ottawa  river,  containing  in 
all  938,186  acres,  were  reserve!  from  sale  or  settlement  for  all 
time  to  come,  and  dedicated  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  The 
Algonquin  National  Park  of  Ontario.  In  1894  six  half  town- 
ships were  added,  bringing  the  area  of  the  park  up  to  1,100,383 
acres.  The  park  comprises  within  its  boundaries  the  sources  of 
the  following  large  and  important  rivers,  viz.,  the  South  River, 
flowing  northerly  into  Lake  Nipissing;  the  Muskoka  (north 
branch)  emptying  into  Georgian  Bay  ;  the  Madawaska  and  Peta- 
wjvwa, flowing  into  the  Ottawa;  the  Little  Nipissing,  a  branch  of 
the  Petawawa,  and  the  Amable  du  Fond,  a  tributary  of  the  Mat- 
tawa,  as  well  as  a  vast  number  of  lakes  of  varying  size.  Some  of 
the  views  along  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  exceedingly  picturesque. 
The  territory  contains  a  very  small  proportion  of  agricultural 
land,  is  all  more  or  less  densely  wooded,  and  is  the  natural  home  of 
such  wild  animals  as  the  moose,  deer,  beaver,  otter,  fisher,  bear,  etc. 
By  the  Park  Act,  the  only  timber  which  may  be  cut  and  remov- 
ed throughout  the  whole  of  this  immense  area  is  the  pine,  and  as  it 
is  now  a  well-settled  fact  that  the  destruction  of  forests  at  the 
sources  of  rivers  leads  to  sudden  and  disastrous  floods,  and  also 
to  a  diminution  of  their  waters,  one  principal  object  of  the  park 
will  be  achieved  by  preserving  the  rivers  rising  in  it  in  their  pre- 
sent full  and  equable  flow,  a  matter  of  pi'ime  importance  to  the 
great  lumbering  interests  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province. 
The  pine  timber  only  being  subject  to  removal,  there  will  be  pre- 
served great  blocks  of  original  forest,  comprising  maple,  birch, 
beech,  hemlock,  tamarac,  cedar,  balsam,  etc.,  to  present  to^the 
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visitor  a  picture  of  the  primeval  vegetation  which  once  covered 
the  greater  part  of  cleared  and  settled  Ontario.  The  Act  also 
prohibits  the  killing  of  moose  and  deer  in  the  park  (formerly 
slaughtered  in  great  numbers),  beaver,  otter,  martin,  and  other 
fur-bearing  animals.  The  effect  of  affording  these  creatures 
a  retreat  where  they  may  take  refuge  from  the  hunter  and  the 
trapper  has  been  to  greatly  increase  their  numbers.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  they  overrun  the  park  limits  into  the  surrounding 
country,  where  they  may  be  taken  in  their  proper  season.  The 
waters  of  the  park  are  w^U  stocked  with  fish,  and  the  woods  with 
partridges  and  duck,  all  of  which  are  also  protected  by  the  Act. 
The  park  will  likewise  eerve  as  a  field  for  experiments  in  and 
practice  of  systematic  for^istry,  a  place  of  health  resort,  and  to 
secure  the  benefits  tc  the  climate  of  rainfall,  etc.,  to  surrounding 
districts,  which  the  p'  asence  of  a  large  block  of  forest  will  confer. 
Suitable  headquarters  have  been  erected  at  Cache  Lake,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  park  are  administered  by  a  superintendent  and 
small  staff  of  rangers. 

Rondeau  Park. 

In  1894  an  Act  was  passed  setting  apart  4,446  acres  of  land 
owned  by  the  Province  at  Rondeau,  on  Lake  Erie,  as  a  public 
mrk,  reservation  and  health  resort  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
The  spot  i»  a  beautiful  one  and  the  neighborhood  abounds  in 
game  and  fish.  The  setting  apart  of  this  tract  as  a  public  park 
met  with  the  approval  of  both  sides  of  the  House,  Mr.  Clancy, 
then  member  for  Kent,  and  an  opponent  of  the  Government, 
being  one  of  the  most  outspoken  in  his  support  of  the  measure. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

From  1846  till  1876  the  educational  interests  of  Ontario  were 
administered  by  the  late  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson  as  Chief  Superin- 
tendent, acting  under  the  advice  of  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  '^he  Chief  Superintendent  and  his 
Council  were  invested  with  authority  to  make  regulations  re- 
specting the  training  and  licensing  oi  teachers,  the  authorization 
of  text-books,  the  courses  of  study  in.  Public  and  High  Schools, 
and  all  other  matters  of  a  similar  character.  These  regulations, 
so  long  as  they  were  within  the  statutory  powers  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  had  the  force  of  law.  Although  universally  ad- 
mitted that  Dr.  Ryerson's  administration  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment was  characterized  by  great  ability,  it  was  generally  felt 
that  a  Department  dealing  with  the  expenditure  of  large  school 
grants  and  other  public  funds  and  controlling  interests  of  such  a 
vital  character  as  the  education  of  half  a  million  of  children, 
should  be  brought  more  directly  under  the  control  of  Parliament. 
In  this  view  Dr.  Ryerson  himself  shared,  and  as  far  back  as 
1868  suggested  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Sir  katthew  Crooks  Cam- 
eron, then  Provincial  Secretary,  that  the  office  of  Chief  Superin- 
tendent should  be  abolished  and  the  Education  Department 
placed  under  a  responsible  Minister.  That  Mr.  Cameron  looked 
with  favor  on  Dr.  Ryerson's  proposal  is  evident  from  the 
correspondence  which  passed  between  them.  On  the  30th  of 
January,  1869,  he  wrote  the  Chief  Superintendent,  requesting 
him  to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  V  until  the  Gov- 
ernment matured  a  measure  for  placing  the  Education  Depart- 
ment under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council." 

The  Liberals  in  Power. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  Blake  to  office  in  1871,  Dr.  Ryer- 
son reiterated  his  desire  to  retire  from  office  and  renewed  his 
recommendation  that  a  Minister  should  be  appointed  in  his 
place.  It  was  not,  however,  untU  187G  that  the  Government, 
acting  upon  his  suggestion,  amended  the  School  Act  and  ap- 
pointed the  late  Adam  Crooks,  then  a  membei  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  to  the  position  of  Minister  of  Education,  and  at  the  same 
time  brought  the  whole  School  System  of  the  Province  under 
the  direct  control  of  Parliament.  In  this  position  it  has  contin- 
ued ever  since. 
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The  change  from  a  Chief  Superintendent  to  a  Minister  of  Ed- 
ucation was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Conservative  party  for 
2iany  years,  on  the  alleged  grounds  that  the  Department  would 
be  used  for  political  purposes,  and,  consequently,  the  educational 
interests  of  the  country  would  be  injuriously  affected.  This  was 
the  view  held  by  Sir  William  Meredith  as  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and,  apparently,  the  view  maintained  by  Mr.  Whitney,  the 
present  leader,  a  few  years  ago. 

Change  of  Front. 

Mr.  Whitney  has,  however,  apparently  changed  his  mind  with 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  a  Minister  of  Education, 
as  the  following  resolutions  will  show :  On  the  30th  of  April, 
1891  (See  page  163  of  the  Journals,  1891),  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
White,  of  Essex,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Clancy, "  That  the  Bill  re- 
specting the  Education  Department  bo  not  now  read  the  third 
time,  but  that  it  be  resolved  that  it  is  expedient  to  place  the  Ed- 
ucation Department  under  the  control  of  a  non-political  head, 
and  that  the  said  Bill  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  with  instructions  to  amend  the  same  by  providing 
for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Minister  of  Education  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  present  House." 

Again,  on  the  25th  day  of  April,  1894  (see  page  148  of  the 
Journals,  1894),  it  was  moved  by  Mr,  White  (Essex),  seconded  by 
Mr.  Hudson,  "  That  it  is  essential  to  a  non-partizan  management 
of  the  educational  affairs  of  this  Province  that  the  Department 
should  not  be  under  the  control  of  a  political  head,  and  that  the 
office  of  Minister  of  Education  should  be  abolished." 

For  these  resolutions  Mr.  Whitney  voted,  and  ao  did  such  of 
his  present  colleagues  as  were  in  the  H^-^use  at  that  time.  But  a 
longer  experience  of  a  Minister  of  Education,  czar  though  he  may 
be,  has  taught  him  that  the  office  is  a  proper  one,  and  that  the 
same  ministerial  responsibility  should  attach  to  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  who  looks  after  the  education  of  the  people  as  attaches  to 
any  other  great  spending  department  in  the  public  service.  Let 
us  congratulate  Mr.  Whitney  on  his  conversion  to  Liberalism, 
even  though  so  near  the  end  of  the  century. 

Advisory  Board. 

But  while  Mr,  Whitney  agrees  to  the  retention  of  the  office  of 
a  Minister  of  Education  he  proposes  that  he  shall  not  act  upon 
his  responsibility  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  but  that  he  shall  be 
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subject  to  the  direction  of  an  Advisory  Board.  This  proposition 
suggests  one  of  two  things,  either  Mr.  Whitney  does  not  know  of 
any  man  in  the  Conservative  ranks  whose  judgment  he  could 
trust,  and  therefore  he  proposes  to  put  him  in  leading  strings,  or 
he  has  not  considered  what  is  involved  in  the  principle  of  respon- 
sible government.  The  theory  of  our  Constitution  is  that  a  Min* 
ister  is  responsible  to  Parliament  as  representing  the  people,  and 
to  Parliament  only.  If  he  has  an  Advisory  Board  which  he  is 
bound  to  consult,  he  must  either  accept  or  reject  its  advice.  It 
the  views  of  the  Board  and  the  will  of  Parliament  are  in  har- 
n.:)ny,  no  difficulty  would  arise.  If  not  in  harmony, the  position 
of  a  Minister  would  not  be  an  enviable  one.  Mr.  Whitney's  pro- 
position, therefore,  substitutes  for  parliamentary  control  the  con- 
trol of  an  Advisory  Board,  or  it  means  nothing.  He  practically 
proposes  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Education  to  do  what  the  Scrip- 
ture says  no  man  can  do,  and  what  no  other  Minister  is  required 
to  do,  namely,  to  serve  two  masters. 

Destroys  Responsible  Government.  ^ 

But  one  would  suppose  from  Mr.  Whitney's  references  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  that  he  acts  upon  his  own  motion  and 
without  advice  from  anybody — that  is  such  advice  as  is  consis- 
tent with  his  responsibility  to  Parliament.  What  are  the  facts  ? 
Since  Mr.  Ross  assumed  office,  the  School  Act  has  been  revised 
at  different  times — in  1885,  1891  and  1896.  In  every  case,  so 
far  as  recollected,  a  draft  of  the  proposed  amendments  was  sent 
to  inspectors,  Hi<rh  School  principals,  and  in  some  cases  to  active 
trustees,  with  the  view  of  fretting  their  opinion  before  the  Bill 
even  was  submitted  to  the  Government  for  consideration.  After 
opinions  were  received  changes  were  made  perhaps  in  the  original 
draft,  and  in  this  form  the  Bill,  when  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment, was  submitted  to  Parliament  for  its  first  reading.  Usually 
four  or  five  weeks,  and  sometimes  a  longer  time,  elapsed  between 
the  first  reading  of  the  Bill  and  its  submission  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House.  In  the  meantime,  Public  School  officers  of 
every  description  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the 
Education  Department  or  with  members  of  Parliament.  There 
was  public  discussion  through  the  press,  and  the  responsible  Min- 
ister was  in  a  position  to  advise  the  House  with  regard  to  every 
clause  in  the  amended  Bill. 

How  Megulations  are  Discussed. 

A  similar  course  has  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the  regula- 
tions, particularly?  if  any  important  change  was  proposed.    Every 
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Public  Scbool  inspector  and  every  principal  of  a  High  Schoo 
must  admit  that  the  fullest  opportunity  has  been  given  him  of 
being  heard  regarding  every  revision  of  the  reg'.ilations.  It  is 
not  asserted  that  with  regard  to  minor  changes  there  has  been 
the  same  general  consultation,  but  even  with  regard  to  these  the 
advice  of  the  most  experienced  officers  of  the  Department  and 
educationists  is  usually  sought.  This  preserves  'i^ne  principle  of 
responsible  government,  and  it  cannot  be  perfectly  preserved  in 
any  other  way. 

Approval  of  Parliament 

But  this  is  not  the  only  advice  sought.  If  Mr.  Whitney  will 
refer  to  Section  8  of  the  Education  Department  Act,  1896,  he 
will  see  "  that  every  regulation  of  the  Education  Department  shall 
be  laid  before  the  Legislative  Assembly,  forthwith  if  the  Assem- 
bly is  in  session,  or  within  seven  days  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  after  such  regulation  is  passed,  and  if  the  House  dis- 
approves of  such  a  regulation,  or  any  part  of  it,  by  resolution, 
then  the  regulation,  or  such  part,  becomes  inoperative."  Every 
regulation  that  has  been  passed  by  the  Department  during  Mr. 
Ross'  term^of  office  has  been  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  has, 
no  doubt,  come  under  Mr.  Whitney's  notice,  and  so  far,  not  one 
of  these  regulations  has  been  disapproved  by  Parliament,  nor  has 
Mr.  Whitney  nor  any  of  his  colleagues  challenged  them,  as  the 
Statute  empowers  them  to  do,  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Apart, 
then,  from  the.  constitutional  principle  involved,  why  should 
Parliament  be  superseded  by  an  Advisory  Board,  which  would, 
probably,  cost  money,  and  would,  vtry  possibly,  lead  to  controv- 
ersies which  would  serve  no  useful  end  ? 
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Mr.  Whitney's  Plan  an  Old  One. 

Mr.  Whitney's  plan  for  the  appointment  of  an  Advisory  Board 
is  not  a  new  one.  In  1874  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  Council,  partly  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  and  partly  represented  by  the  teach- 
ing profession ;  of  this  Council  Dr.  Ryerson,  Chief  Superinten- 
dent, was  ex-officio  a  member.  Its  powers  were  very  much  the 
same  as  the  powers  of  the  old  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
chief  feature  being  its  representative  character.  The  House  ac- 
cepted this  amendment  to  the  School  Act  with  some  reluctance. 
Speeches  in  opposition  to  it  were  made  by  prominent  Conserva- 
tives as  well  as  by  prominent  Liberals.    It  was,  however,  ac- 
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cepted  as  an  experiment,  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
election  which  took  place  under  the  Bill,  notably  the  contest  be- 
tween Dr.  Sangster  and  Qoldwin  Smith  for  a  seat  in  the  Council, 
would  not  wish  to  see  the  experiment  repeated.  In  1870,  after  two 
years  trial,  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Assembly  by 
the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Crooks  for  the  abolition  of  the  Council  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Minister  of  Education.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
Bill  was  introduced  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Ryerson,  than  whom  no 
man  '  ad  a  wider  experience  in  the  administration  of  the  Education 
Department,  or  whose  opinion  had  greater  weight  on  educational 
matters.    The  abolition  of  the  Council  received  more  or  less  sup- 

Eort  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Essex,  now 
lieutenant-Qovemor  of  Manito()a,  declaring  that  "  he  was  glad 
to  find  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  to  be  legislated  out 
of  existence,  as  it  was  a  change  in  the  right  direction  from  irre- 
sponsible to  responsible  government."  The  division  on  the  sec- 
ond reading  of  the  Bill  was  opposed  by  only  twenty-five  mem- 
bers in  the  Legislature.  Njw  Mr.  Whitney  proposes  to  repeat 
an  experiment  which  was  tried  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions and  resulted  in  a  failure.  At  every  general  election  since 
1876  the  electors  have  approved  of  the  management  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  by  a  Minister  responsible  to  them  through 
Parliament,  with  the  right  to  take  advice  from  Parliament  (Mr. 
Whitney  included),  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  withdraw 
that  confidence  in  the  general  election  which  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching. 

Political  Influence  in  the  Education  Department. 

The  Opposition  alleges  that  the  Education  Department  is  used 
for  political  purposes.  That  can  only  mean-  that  the  distribution 
of  school  moneys,  or  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment, or  the  appointments  which  it  controls,  have  a  political 
object  in  view.  If  so,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  furnishing 
proof. 

Distribution  of  Moneys. 

All  moneys  voted  by  Parliament  for  school  purposes  are  dis- 
tributed on  conditions  defined  in  the  School  Act.  Any  departure 
from  these  conditions  ought  to  be  easily  verified.  Since  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Minister  of  Education,  in  1876,  the  sum  of  $14,- 
467,141  has  been  distributed  by  the  Education  Department.  Can 
the  Opposition  show  that  one  dollar  of  that  sum  was  granted  on 
the  ground  of  political  favoritism  ?    If  not,  the  charge  fails.     If 
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the  Department  was  acting  from  political  motivefl,  surely  where 
80  much  money  has  been  paid  and  where  so  many  schools  and 
municipalities  are  afiected,  some  evidence  of  partizanship  could 
be  produced. 

Departmental  Examinations.    • 

Since  the  appointment  of  the  present  Minister  of  Education 
(1884  to  1896  inclusive)  325,208  persons  have  written  at  the 
various  examinations  conducted  by  the  Education  Department, 
to  whom  certificates  have  been  awarded  as  follows : 

For  Entrance  to  High  Schools 112,468 

For  Public  School  Leaving  Examinations 5,384 

For  County  Model  School  Examinations 17,179 

For  Normal  School  Examinations , 5,334 

For  Normal  College  E^caminations 1,051 

For  Non-Professional  Examinations 33,770 

Total 175,176 

If  departmental  certificates  were  granted  or  refused  for  poli- 
tical reasons  the  Opposition  could  surely  find  some  evidence  of 
political  motive  where  over  three  hundred  thousand  candidates 
were  concerned.  If  that  evidence  is  not  forthcoming,  then  this 
charge  must  fail. 

Appointments  hy  the  Department. 

Since  1876  the  Education  Department  has  appointed,  to  fill 
positions  vacated  by  death  or  resignation  or  to  other  appoint- 
ments required  by  the  growth  of  the  Department,  80  persons. 
Can  it  be  shown  that  one  of  these  was  appointed  for  his  political 
leanings  rather  than  his  fitness  ?     If  not,  then  this  charge  fails. 

DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Opposition  complains  that  the  Education  Department  by 
its  many  examinations  destroys  the  individuality  of  the  teacher 
and  interferes  with  the  real  education  of  the  pupil.  Of  this  no 
proof  has  been  given,  for  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  children 
of  to-day  are  not  as  well  educated  as  they  were  under  Dr.  Ryer- 
son  twenty  years  ago.  Examinations  are  conducted  under  every 
School  System  in  the  world,  and  the  Opposition  has  not  shown 
how  the  present  number  could  be  reduced.  In  fact,  examinations 
are  necessary : 
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(1)  Afl  a  stimulus  to  the  pupils. 
(2^  To  test  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher. 
(3)  To  satisfy  parents  and  guardians  with  regard  to  the  stand- 
ing of  their  children  from  time  to  tima  , 

In  1875,  the  last  year  of  Dr.  Ryerson's  adminiHiration,  the  fol- 
lowing examinations  were  authorized  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction : 

(1)  Quarterly  examinations  for  Public  Schools ;  now  the  ex- 
aminations are  half-yearly. 

(2)  Half-yearly  examinations  to  High  Schools ;  now  the  ex- 
aminations are  yearly. 

(3)  Two  Intermediate  examinations  for  High  Schools;  now 
abolished. 

(4)  Four  examinations  for  Temporary  Teachers*  Certificates 
all  abolished.  , 

(5)  Twelve  Normal  School  examinations  for  Teachers'  Certifi- 
cates ;  now  reduced  to  two. 

(6)  Two  examinations  for  County  Model  Schools ;  now  re- 
duced to  one.  ' 

(7)  One  examination  for  High  School  Assistant  Teachers. 
Total  examinations  under  Dr.  Ryerson,  27. 

Total  examinations  now  conducted  by  the  Department,  13. 

And  if  we  omit  from  these  the  examinations  for  Kindergarten 
Teachers,  rendered  necessary  by  the  establishment  of  Kinder- 
gartens since  Dr.  Ryerson's  time,  the  number  would  be  11  as 
compared  with  27. 

Certain  Examinationa  Unnecessary. 

(1)  A  pupil  can  take  the  whole  Public  School  course,  from  the 
Kindergarten  to  the  end  of  the  Fifth  Form,  without  taking  any 
Departmental  Examinations  whatsoever,  unless  the  visits  of  the 
Inspector  be  considered  an  examination. 

(2)  A  pupil  may  pass  from  the  Kindergarten  through  the  Pub- 
lic School  and  High  School  by  simply  taking  one  examination, 
viz :  the  Entrance  to  the  High  School,  for  which  no  fees  are  im- 
posed by  the  Department.  If  fees  are  charged  in  any  case  it  is 
on  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Examinations  for  Matriculation. 

In  1883,  when  the  present  Minister  of  Education  took  charge 
of  the  Department,  examinations  for  Matriculation  into  the  Uni- 
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versity  took  plnce  in  September  at  a  time  most  inconvenient  to 
pupils  and  teachers,  and  each  of  the  four  Universities  of  Ontario 
had  a  separate  examination,  for  which  an  entrance  fee  was  in- 
variably charged.  Now,  any  person  may  pass  his  matriculation 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  school  term  in  June,  on  a  com- 
mon standard  accepted  by  all  the  Universities. 

Tlie  Examination  of  Teachera. 

In  1875  there  were  17  different  grades  of  certificates  Issued  to 
teachers  of  Public  Schools.  In  1897  there  are  only  4  grades,  viz., 
Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  and  District.  In  1875  there  were  four  grades  of 
certificates  issued  to  teachers  of  High  Schools ;  now  there  are 
three  grades.  A  reduction  in  the  grades  of  teachers'  certificates 
from  24  in  1875  to  7  in  1897  is  not  unworthy  of  notice. 
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Centralization  of  Control. 

In  1875,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  granted  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd  class  Provincial  certificates.  In  1896  the  Education  De- 
partment grants  only  1st  >iijd  !.'nd  class  certificates.  In  1896  there 
were  issutd  by  the  E'lucation  Department  571  certificates,  and 
by  County  Boards  1,549  certificates.  Where  is  the  evidence  that 
the  Education  Department  has  been  centralizing  power  ?  Since 
1881  the  examination  papers  for  teachers'  certificates  of  every 
grade  were  prepared  by  the  E'lucation  Department,  and  the  an- 
swer papers  ^ead  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  Education 
Department.  Except,  therefore,  as  to  mere  matters  of  detail, 
there  has  heen  no  change  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  exami- 
nations for  teachers'  certificates  since  1881.  Prior  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  present  Minister  of  Education,  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  was  conducted  by  medical  students,  law  students, 
University  undergraduates,  clergymen  and  teachers,  some  of 
whom  had  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  their  profession  for 
many  years.  The  examinations  are  now  conducted  by  persons 
actively  engaged  in  the  profession,  all  of  whom  hold  Ist  class 
certificates  or  a  University  Degree,  and  are  fresh  from  the  activ- 
ities of  the  schoolroom. 

How  Examinations  are  Conducted  in  Other  Provinces. 

In  eveiy  Province  of  the  Dominion,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion directly  controls  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  also  the 
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examinations  from  one  prado  of  school  to  a  higher  grade  of 
school.  In  a  few  of  the  Provinces  the  Eilnoation  Department 
directs  the  Matriculation  examination  in  the  University.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  there  is  a  standinrr  Board  of  Examiners  paid 
annual  salaries  ranging  from  $800  to  $2,o()0,  by  whom  the  ex- 
ami  lation  of  teacliers  is  conducted,  and  instead  of  one  examina- 
tion a  year,  as  in  Ontario,  the  State  of  New  York  conducts  six 
examinations  per  year  for  teachers'  certitieates.  In  England, 
Scotland,  Iraland,  Germany  and  France,  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation grants  certificates  to  teachers  under  conditions  very  much 
the  same  as  now  prevail  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  There  is 
no  greater  centralization  now  of  examinations  than  existed  be- 
fore the  present  Minister  of  Education  took  office,  nor  greater 
than  exists  in  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 
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Appointment  of  Examiners. 

The  Opposition  alleges  that  because  High  School  masters  are 
appointed  examiners  by  the  Education  Department,  that  they  are 
therefore  made  subservient  to  the  political  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  not  true,  however,  that  examiners  are  appointed 
either  by  the  Minister  of  Education  or  by  the  Government.  By 
an  Act  of  the  Session  of  1897,  an  educational  council  of  12  per- 
sons is  appointed,  to  whom  the  whole  work  of  the  examination 
of  teachers  is  entrusted.  Six  members  of  the  Council  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  University,  and  six  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

These  represent  every  University  in  the  Province,  as  well  as 
the  High  and  Publiu  Schools,  and  are  men  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing as  educationists.  By  Act  of  Parliament  this  Council  is  auth- 
orized to  appoint  ^examiners  for  the  different  departmental  ex- 
aminations. The  list  from  which  their  choice  is  made  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  consists  of  such  persons 
as  hold  a  Degree  from  some  Provincial  University,  actively  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  The  Minister  is  required  to  submit  at  least 
twice  as  many  names  as  may  be  required  for  the  work  of  ex- 
amination, and  from  this  list  the  Council  makes  its  choice,  and 
its  choice  is  final.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  Minister  invariably 
submits  the  name  of  every  person  qualified  for  appointment,  the 
charge  that  the  patronage  of  the  Department  is  used  for  political 
purposes  utterly  fails.  If  any  examiner  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Minister,  or  omitted  from  the  list  of  eligible  appointments 
because  of  his  political  predilections,  there  would  be  some  cause 
for  complaint    But  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 
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Examirwiion  Fees,  1892-1896. 

Beoeipto.  Oott. 

1892 : 121,126  12  $23,032  01 

1893 23,650  93  21,869  88 

1894 24,168  23  24  473  11 

1896 27,377  68  26,681  16 

1896 34,0U2  58  32,936  00 

9130.326  42      $128,981  16 

Balance  in  fa^or  of  the  Department  $1,344.26,  or  an  average  of  only  $268.86 
per  annum.  It  would  be  impowuble  to  estimate  in  advance  more  accuratelj 
the  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Cost  of  Text  Books. 

Mr.  Whitney  and  his  colleagues  complain  of  the  number  and 
coat  of  text  books  used  in  the  Public  Schools.  In  order  that 
there  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  number  authorized,  the  full  list  of 
text  books  used  in  the  Public  Schools  and  their  retail  price  is 
here  given : 

First  Reader,  Parti $0  10     ' 

First  Reftder.  Part  II 0  16 

Second  Reader 0  20 

Third  Reader 0  30 

Fourth  Reader 0  40 

High  School  Reader 0  50 

Public  School  Arithmetic 0  26 

Public  School  Algebra  and  Euclid 0  26 

Public  School  fieography 0  76 

Public  School  Qrammar i 0  26 

Public  School  History  of  England  and  Canada 0  30 

History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,   Clement  (for  Fifth 

Form) 0  60 

Public  School  Drawing  Course,  six  numbers — each  6c 0  30 

Public  School  Physiolocnr  and  Temperance 0  26 

Public  School  Writing  Course,  six  numbers,  (five  at  7o.,  one 

at  10c.) ....  0  46 

TotalCost $4  96 

Any  pupil  can  complete  the  Public  School  Course  without  pur- 
chasing a  single  text  book  not  mentioned  in  the  above  list,  and 
with  reasonable  catq  no  pupil  need  purchase  more  than  one  book 
in  each  subject.  Usually  it  takes  ten  years  to  complete  the  Pub- 
lic School  Course.    As  the  cost  of  the  complete  set  of  text  books 
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ia  $4.95,  the  average  eostpe*  annum  for  text  books  for  each  pupil 
would  not  exceed  60  oente,  or,  to  be  accurate,  49^  cents. 

Average  Cott  for  the  WhoU  Province. 

The  publishers  of  school  text  books  furnish  the  Education  De- 
partment when  required  with  a  statement  showing  the  total 
number  of  text  books  sold  during  the  year.  Taking  the  average 
cost,  during  the  last  three  years,  from  statements  so  submitted 
to  the  Department,  it  is  found  that  the  cost  of  te^^-t  buoks  to  the 
pupils  attending  the  Public  Schools  of  Ontuiio  average.  .  !9{^ents 
per  pupil 

Coat  in  Toronto. 

In  the  city  of  Toronto  text  books  are  purchaseu  for  the  p  .pils 
by  the  School  B  mrd  under  what  is  known  as  the  Free  T.  <t  Book 
System.  In  reply  to  a  request  from  the  Minister  c'  K(iucation, 
dater"  'Toronto,  March  3rd,  1897,  Mr.  James  L.  Hughes  states 
that  "  The  cost  of  text  books  per  pupil  for  1896,  on  the  basis  of 
total  enrolment,  omitting  Kindergarten  pupils,  was  18  cents. 
Omitting  the  supply  of  new  books  given  out  for  the  first  time, 
the  cost  of  text  books  was  5  cents  per  pupil." 

Provincial  Model  Schools. 

The  Education  Department  supplies  the  text  books  used  by 
pupils  in  the  Provincial  Model  Schools  free  of  charge.  The 
Toronto  Model  School  is  attended  by  about  450  pupils.  The 
average  of  the  last  three  years  shows  that  the  cost  of  text  books 
per  pupil  amounted  to  40j^  cents. 

Tlie  City  of  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Ballard,  the  Inspector  of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  places  the 
average  cost  of  text  books  in  Hamilton  at  24  cents  per  pupil. 

Cost  of  Text  Books  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  United  States  the  publication  of  text  books  is  not  in 
any  way  controlled  by  the  Department  of  Instruction.  Pub- 
lishers, therefore,  fix  their  own  prices  to  the  consvmer,  and  the 
local  school  authorities  have  power  to  change  text  books  from 
time  to  time  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  In  some  States  the 
Free  Text  Book  System  has  been  adopted,  i.e.,  the  trustees  pur- 
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chase  the  text  books  for  the  use  of  pupils,  charging  the  cost  to 
the  ratepayers  in  the  same  way  as  the  salaries  of  tea^  hers  and 
other  school  expenses  are  charged.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  cost  per  pupil  in  a  few  States  and  cities  that  have 
adopted  free  text  books  : 

Massachusetts,  average  cost  per  pupil $L  69 


Illinois, 

East  Sa{j;inaw  (Mich. ),  average  cost  of  9  years . 
Cambridge  (Mass.),  average  cost  per  pupU. 
Buffalo,  (estimated) 
Minnesota,  ,    , 

Vermont, 
Maine, 

Rhode  Island, 
Toronto, 
^Hamilton, 

Provincial  Model  School " 
Ontario  as  a  whole,       " 
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The  average  of  87  cities  in  the  United  States,  as  reported  by 
the  State  Superintendent,  Washington,  is  50  cents. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  on  the  score  of  economy 
the  text  book  system  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  far  more 
economical  than  the  text  book  system  of  the  United  States.  No 
parent  need  complain  of  the  price  of  text  books  when  the  actual 
cost  if? c^tainly  less  than  one  cent  per  week  on  an  average. 

Changes  in  Text  Books.       '  ' 

The  first  series  of  Keaders  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Ontario 
was  authorized  by  Dr.  Ryerson  in  1846. 

The  second  series  of  Readers  was  authorized  by  Dr.  Ryerson  in 
1867. 

The  present  series  of  Readers  was  authorized  in  1884. 

There  have  been,  therefore,  but  two  changes  in  the  Readers 
since  our  school  system  was  organized,  i.e.,  in  .50  years. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  dates  at  which  the  text 
books  now  in  use  in  the  Public  Schools  were  authorized : 

First  Reader,  Part  I  ")  ,  ' 

First  Reader,  Part  II  ■  •  v,      - 

Second  Reader  >  1884.  7  '   -v 

Third  Reader  '  r 

Fourth  Reader  J  ;  ^    :, 

High  School  Reader,  1886.  -f   ' " 
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Public  School  Arithmetic,  1887. 

Public  School  Algebra  and  Euclid,  1894. 

Public  School  Geography,  1887. 

Public  School  Grammar,  1887. 

Public  School  History  of  England  and  Canada,  1892. 

History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  (for  Fifth  Form),  1897. 

Public  School  Drawing  Course,  1891. 

Public  School  Physiology  and  Temperance,  1893. 

Public  School  Writing  Course,  1891,  Angular;  1896,  Vertical. 

Authority  of  Trustees. 

Although  the  Department  exercises  the  right  of  changing  the 
text  books  when  deemed  necessary,  trustees  are  empowered  to 
continue  the  use  of  a  former  text  book  so  long  as  it  appears  on 
the  authorized  list.  Sec.  90  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  provides  as 
follows  :  "  Any  authorized  text  book  in  actual  use  in  any  public 
or  model  school  may  be  changed  by  the  teacher  of  such  school 
for  any  other  authorized  text  book  in  the  same  subject,  on  the 
written  approval  of  the  trustees  and  the  Inspector,  provided  al- 
ways such  change  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  term,  and 
at  least  six  months  after  such  approval  has  been  given." 

Books  Added. 

(a)  Temperance — Representations  were  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  the  friends  of  Temperance,  particularly  the  W.C.T.U. 
that  the  study  of  Physiology  and  Temperance  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  school  children  as  a  means  of  guarding  them 
against  the  dangerous  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics. 
Accordinjjlv  a  text  book  was  authorized  in  1893.  (The  text  book 
previously  used  was  merely  optional).  In  the  United  States, 
where  this  subject  is  taught,  the  course  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  a  text  book  authorized  for  each  sub-division  of  the 
course,  the  cost  of  which  for  the  full  course  amounts  tc  80  cents. 
The  cost  of  the  Temperance  text  book  used  in  Ontario  is  25 
cents.  >'      » 

(b)  Euclid  and  Algebra — In  order  to  enable  pupils  in  the 
Fifth  Form  to  complete  the  course  of  study  in  A^ebra  and  Euc- 
lid, without  being  obliged  to  purchase  the  text  book  authorized 
in  these  subjects  for  the  High  School  Course,  a  new  text  book 
was  prepared,  covering  the  work  prescribed  for  the  Fifth  Form, 
and  called  "  Public  School  Euclid  and  Algebra,"  which  sells  for  25 
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cents.  This  relieves  the  pupils  from  purchasing  the  text  books 
in  the  same  subjects  in  the  High  School  Course,  which  sell  for 
$1.25,  thus  saving  $1  tc  each  pupil  in  the  Fifth  Form. 

(c)  Writing  (>ourse — Previous  to  1891  there  was  no  author- 
ized copybook  in  Writing.  The  copybooks  in  the  market  were 
sold  at  10  cents  each.  In  order  to  control  the  price,  the  Depart- 
ment authorized  a  series  of  copybooks,  and  fixed  the  price  at  7 
cents  per  copybook,  saving  3  cents  to  each  pupil  in  the  Writing 
Course,  or  about  ^14,000  to  the  whole  Province. 

(d)  Dominion  History — In  order  to  promote  the  attachment 
of  Canadians  to  their  own  country,  it  was  considered  advisable 
by  the  school  authorities  of  the  different  Provinces  that  a  text 
book  should  be  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of  Canada  in  which 
the  History  of  Canada  would  be  presented  as  a  Dominion  and 
not  as  separate  Provinces.  For  the  preparation  of  this  History 
the  various  Provinces  contributed  $2,000.  After  much  labor  a 
suitable  history  was  at  length  prepared  and  accepted  by  the 
Education  Departments  of  eyery  Province.  This  History  is 
authorized  for  the  Fifth  Form  of  Public  Schools  and  for  the 
High  Schools  of  Ontario,  and  is  sold  for  50  cents.  To  this  addi- 
tion to  the  Text  Books  no  loyal  Canadian  can  object. 

Number  of  Text  Books  Used. 

In  1875,  the  last  full  year  of  Dr.  Ryerson's  administration 
there  were  used  in  the  different  subjects  of  the  Public  School 
Course  55  text  books. 

In  1883,  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Crooks'  administration,  there 
were  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Ontario,  53  text  .books. 

In  1898,  there  are  now  in  use  in  the  Public  Schools  11  text 
books.     In  each  case  the  Readers  are  counted  as  one  text  book. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  is  to  authorize  but  one  text 
book  in  each  subject,  so  that  pupils  in  changing  from  one  locality 
to  another,  or  from  one  school  to  another,  may  not  be  required 
to  purchase  new  books. 

Oi'eat  Reduction  Made. 

To  show  the  €(ptent  to  which  the  publication  of  text  books  has 
been  simplified  within  the  last  few  years,  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  1883,  before  the  present  Minister  of  Education  took  charge, 
several  text  books  in  the  same  subject  were  used  in  the  Public 
Schools. 
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In  Qrammar 11  difiereiit  text  books. 

In  Geography  9        " 

In  Arithmetic   4 

In  History 6 

In  Reading 3  series  of  text  books. 

In  each  of  these  subjects  there  is  but  one  text  book  now  in  use. 

High  School  Text  Books. 
In  1875  there  were  used  in  the  High  Schools  of  Ontario,  80 
different  text  books;  in  1883,  131 ;  in  1898,  25.  Of  the  25  in 
use  now  two  are  common  to  both  the  Public  and  High  School 
course,  and  with  the  exception  of  Algebra  and  Compo»ition,  there 
is  but  one  text  book  in  each  subject. 

Canada  for  the  Canadiana. 

The  policy  of  the  Education  Department  is  to  encourage  the 
production  of  text  books  in  Canada,  and  to  accomplish  this  as 
far  as  possible,  the  Canadian  author  has  been  given  the  prefer- 
ence over  a  foreign  author. 

In  1883,  out  of  the  184  books  used  in  the  Public  and  High 
Schools,  49  were  written  by  Canadians  and  135  were  written 
either  by  American  or  British  authors. 

In  1898  every  book  used  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools,  with 
two  exceptions,  is  the  work  of  a  Canadian  author.  The  two  ex- 
ceptions are  the  Euclid  and  the  Greek  Beginner's  Book,  both  used 
in  High  Schoola 

Encourage  Home  Manufactures. 

In  1883,  87  of  the  text  books  used  in  the  Public  and  High 
Schools  were  imported  from  abroad. 

In  1898,  every  text  book  used  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools 
is  manufactured  in  Canada,  thus  giving  employment  to  our  own 
printers,  binders,  paper  manufacturer?,  etc. 

Reduction  in  Price. 
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Drawing  Books. 
Writing  Books  . 

2nd  Reader 

3rd        "     

4th        "     

5th        "     


^0.  of  Pupils 

Price  in  1888. 

Price  In  1898. 

in  Siit>  ect, 

1890. 

$    .15 

$      .5 

447,456 

.10 

.7 

464  286 

.25 

.20 

91  808 

.35 

.30 

99  10< 

.46 

.40 

89,522 

.60 

.60 

19,014 

Money  ured. 

$44,745  60 
13  928  68 
4,690  40 
4,966  40 
4,476  10 
1,9U1  40 


Total  saved  in  above 174,697  38 
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A  comparison  between  the  cost  of  text  books  used  in  th« 
majority  of  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  Province  of  Ontario  may  be  useful : 
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Readers 

Arithmetic 

Geography 

Grammar 

History 

Drawing 

Writing 

Physiology  and  Temperance. 
Algebra  and  Euclid 

Total  cost 


New  York. 


$2  f>7 
05 


80 
00 
00 
05 
48 
10 


Nob  used 


$9  95 


Ontario. 


II 


65 
25 
75 
26 
80 
SO 
45 
26 
25 


84  95 


Text  Books  hy  Prison  Labor. 

Dr.  Meacbam,  Member  for  Lennox,  suggested  that  our  text 
books  should  be  made  at  the  Central  Prison,  and  in  this  way 
could  be  furnished  to  the  children  of  Ontario  at  a  greatly  reduced 
price.  The  plant  and  machinery  for  the  publication  of  text 
books  is  very  expensive,  and  before  this  work  could  be  under- 
taken an  outlay  of  about  $50,000  would  be  necessary.  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  State  produces  all  the  text  books  under  its  own 
supervision,  the  initial  outlay  for  plant  and  material  was  S170,- 
000.  Apart  from  the  initial  cost,  however,  nobody  would  think 
of  entrusting  the  manufacture  of  text  books,  which  require  skill- 
ed labor  of  the  highest  quality,  to  the  untrained  and  very  often 
degraded  classes  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  prisoners  at 
the  Central  Prison. 


Government  Grants  for  Education 

It  is  said  by  the  Opposition  that  ths  High  Schools  have  re- 
ceived a  more  generous  treatment  relatively  from  the  Govern- 
ment than  the  Public  Schools  since  the  Liberal  Party  came  into 
power.     This  is  not  correct,  as  the  following  statement  shows : 
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Money*  distributed  among  Public,  Poor  and  Separate 

Schools 

(Increase  74  per  cent.) 


Munejs  paid  to  High  Schools  

(Increase  4:t  per  cent.) 


Amount  per  Pupil 

Moneys  paid  for  all  School  Purposes 

(Increase  100  per  cent.) 

Cost  of  Civil  Government,  Education  Department . 


1871 


178,975  00 


69,986  00 


9  71 
351,306  00 


20,622  00 


1896 


312,938  00 

100,000  00 

4  07 
702,457  00 

20,045  00 


To  be  able  tc  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Education  Department 
at  a  lower  cost  for  (I)ivil  Government  in  1896  than  in  1871,  not- 
withstanding the  growth  of  the  Province,  is  no  small  tribute  to 
the  Liberal  Party. 

Growth  of  Education. 

Notwithstanding  the  criticisms  of  the  Opposition,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  steady  progress  of  education  under  the  present 
Minister.  Since  he  took  charge  of  the  Department  in  1883  the 
following  evidences  of  growth  are  worthy  of  notice : 


1882 

1896 

Increase. 

Number  of  Public  Schools 

5,203 
6,587 

246 
2,169 
1,873 
4,371 

104 

" "  332 
12,348 

646 
881 

94 
251,920 

18 
342 

5,996 
8,988 

297 

3,309 

3,418 

10,240 

130 

45 

574 
24,567 

1,139 

1,326 

368 

1,107,365 

142 

741 

793 

Number  of  Teachers 

2,131 

Number  of  First-Class  Certificates 

Number  of  Second-Class  Certificates 

Number  Trained  in  Normal  School 

Number  of  Pupils  Passed  Entrance  Exms 
Number  of  Hich  Schools 

51 
1,140 
1,545 
5,869 

26 

Number  of  New  High  School  Buildings 
since  1882 

Number  of  High  School  Teachers 

Number  of  Pupils  in  High  Schools 

Number  of  Pupils  who  left  for  Agricul- 
tural Pursuits 

242 
12,219 

493 

Number  who  left  for  Mercantile  life 

Number  of  Public  Libraries 

444 
274 

Number  of  Volumes  taken  out  by  Readers 
Number  of  Students — School  of  Science. 
Number  of  University  Students 

855,445 
124 
399 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 
{From  speeches  by  Hon,  0.  W.  Boas.) 

Mr.  Whitney  advocates  the  complete  separation  of  the  Univer- 
sity from  Government  control,  on  two  grounds,  (1)  that  it  be 
protected  against  the  malign  influence  of  designing  politicians  ; 
and  (2)  that  it  might  receive  contributions  to  its  endowments 
from  the  millionaires  of  the  Province. 

Let  me  answer  these  propositions  historically.  The  present 
constitution  of  the  University  was  the  work  of  the  late  Robert 
Baldwin,  and  was  adopted  by  the  old  Parliament  of  Canada  in 
1849,  for  two  purposes,  to  remove  the  University  from  denomi- 
national control  and  to  protect  its  endowments  which  were  being 
wasted  by  irresponsible  trustees. 

Amendments  were  made  to  this  Act  in  1853,  under  Sir  Francis 
Hincks,  and  various  amendments  in  subsequent  years ;  but  the 
principle  of  parliamentary  control  was  retained  in  every  change, 
aud,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  questioned.  Since  the  Baldwin  Act 
of  1849,  we  have  had  a  succession  of  great  parliamentary  leaders 
in  power  and  in  opposition.  We  had  Hincks  and  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  and  George  Brown  and  Sandfield  Macdonald,  and  Edward 
Blake  and  Sir  Matthew  Crooks  Cameron,  and  Sir  Oliver  Mowat 
and  Sir  William  Meredith,  but  it  remained  for  Mr.  Whitney, 
whose  parliamentary  experience,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  compar- 
able with  any  of  the  persons  named,  to  propose  the  complete 
separation  of  the  Univer8ity  from  the  control  of  the  Executive 
Government.  You  can  judge  for  yourselves  whether  his  political 
experience  warrants  him  in  setting  aside  the  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  completely  changing  the  relations  of  the  University 
to  the  State  by  which  it  was  founded. 

1.  Let  us  examine  somewhat  in  detail  what  the  proposed  separa- 
tion means.  By  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
submitted  to  the  House  in  1894,  the  value  of  the  University  en- 
dowments, including  buildings,  investments,  real  estate  and 
equipment,  was  estimated  at  $3,856,873.99,  or  in  round  numbers, 
$4,000,000.  This  endowment  is  the  product  of  lands  appropriat- 
ed to  the  use  of  the  University  by  the  advice  of  Governor  Sim- 
coe,  in  1797,  or  one  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Whitney  proposes 
that  this  valuable  estate,  which  is  the  gift  of  the  people  of  On- 
tario, shall  be  removed  from  the  control  ot  Parliament,  which 
represents  the  people,  and  handed  over  to  somebody,  he  does  not 
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say  to  whom,  but  to  somebody  beyond  the  reach  of  political  con- 
trol. He  might  as  well  say  that  the  Parliament. Buildinj^s  and 
all  our  public  institutions  should  be  transferred  in  a  similar  way, 
and  if  the  public  buildings,  why  not  the  Crown  Lands  ?  Are  you 
prepared  for  this  ?  Why  should  Parliament  abrogate  its  func- 
tions with  regard  to  such  an  important  trust  ?  Let  Mr.  Whitney 
answer  I 

2.  The  surrender  of  Parliamentary  control  over  the  Univer- 
sity means  that  its  course  of  studies  shall  be  regulated  by  some 
board,  he  does  not  say  how  appointed,  removed  from  political 
control.  Mr.  Whitney  forgets,  however,  that  its  courses  of  study 
are  now  regulated  by  the  Senate,  on  which  the  Government  is 
represented  by  only  nine  members  out  of  a  total  of  sixty-one, 
and  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  recommendation  of  the  Senate  for 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  disapproved  by  the  Government ; 
but  as  the  course  for  matriculation  to  a  certain  extent  determines 
the  course  of  study  in  our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes, 
would  it  be  prudent  to  imperil  the  organisation  of  our  magnifi- 
cent system  of  higher  education  by  placing  its  courses  of  study 
in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  body,  no  matter  how  wise  or 
how  learned  it  may  be.  If  the  unity  of  our  system  is  to  be  pre- 
served, the  articulation  of  all  its  parts  must  be  regulated  by  some 
central  authority  and  under  responsible  government,  that  author- 
ity is  the  government  of  the  day.  It  took  more  than  fifty  years 
of  labor  and  legislation  to  bring  the  School  System  of  Ontario  to 
the  position  in  which  it  commands  the  admiration  of  all  who  un- 
derstand it,  and  of  all  who  have  studied  its  characteristics.  Mr. 
Whitney  inaugurates  his  leadership  by  striking  a  blow — what  I 
would  consider  a  fatal  blow — at  the  higher  education  of  the 
Province — a  blow  that  would  affect  every  Public  and  High 
School  in  the  Province. 

3.  When  Mr.  Whitney  proposes  to  remove  the  University 
from  the  control  of  Parliament,  has  he  considered  the  effect  upon 
other  educational  bodies  ?  The  University  has  from  time  to 
time  affiliated  a  number  of  colleges  and  schools,  all  of  which  are 
interested  in  its  success,  and  entitled  also  to  be  heard  before  such 
a  drastic  change  is  made  in  its  organization.  I  need  only  men- 
tion a  few.  First  in  point  of  intimacy  of  relation  stands  Vic- 
toria University.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1887,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Methodist  Conference  of  Canada,  and  after  pro- 
longed discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  Victoria  University  should 
be  removed  from  Cobourg  and  federated  with  the  University  of 
Toronto.    As  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  it  was  provided  that  the 
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University  of  Victoria  should  be  represented  on  the  Senate  of 
Toronto  University  by  its  Clmncellor,  one  person  appointed  by 
the  authorities  of  Victoria  University,  the  Principal  of  Albert 
Collen;o,  and  five  persons  elected  by  the  graduates,  or  eight  in  all. 
Supposing  a  mnjority  of  the  Senate  so  far  forgot  itself  as  to 
legislate  adversely  to  the  interests  of  Victoria  University,  and 
supposing  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  Senate  to  the  Oovern- 
rentof  the  day,  in  what  position  would  Victoria  University 
find  itself  with  eight  representatives  in  a  Senate  of  sixty-one 
members  ?  Victoria  University  is  splendidly  equipped.  By  its 
federation  with  the  University  of  Toronto  its  students  hava  the 
same  privileges  as  the  undergraduates  of  Toronto  with  respect  to 
the  instruction  given  in  every  department  of  the  University 
Course.  Mr.  Whitney  would  imperil  all  these  privileges,  and 
would  imperil  the  relations  between  Victoria  and  the  University 
of  Toronto,  by  his  proposed  scheme  of  separation  from  Govern- 
ment control.  I  tell  him  now,  and  I  am  fully  impressed  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  statement,  that  the  federation  of  Vic- 
toria University  would  not  be  worth  an  hour's  purchase  if  Mr. 
Whitney's  views  prevail  after  the  next  election. 

Less  intimately,  buL  of  equal  importance  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, are  the  affiliation  of  Knox  College  and  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege. Ever  since  the  establishment  of  Knox  College,  its  under- 
graduates have  availed  themselves  of  the  instruction  given  in 
Toronto  University,  and  since  its  federation  in  1885,  the  privi- 
leges which  it  enjoys  are  guarded  partly  by  Act  of  Parliament 
and  partly  by  the  Senate.  The  same  may  be  said  of  St. 
Michael's,  the  only  Catholic  College  in  Canada  similarly  situated. 
Does  Mr.  Whitney  propose  to  say  to  the  constituencies  which 
these  two  Colleges  represent,  that  they  are  no  longer  to  look  to 
Parliament  for  protection,  but  that  their  interests  are  to  be 
handed  over  to  an  irresponsible  body  over  which  Parliament  is 
to  exercise  no  direct  control  1  Then  we  have  the  interftstsof  the 
Medical  Colleges,  of  the  Druggists,  of  the  Dentists,  of  the  En- 
gineers, of  the  Agricultuial  College  and  the  Veterinary  College, 
or  in  all  of  thirteen  federated  and  affiliated  institutions  to  be 
disposed  of  as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  routine.  All  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  their  relation  to  Arts,  Theology 
and  Medicine,  and  all  other  professions,  minor  and  major,  that 
cluster  around  the  University,  and  have  gravitated  towards  it, 
representing  last  year  1,393  students,  are  to  be  turned  adrift 
without  the  guiding  and  regulating  hand  of  that  Parliament 
by  which  they  were  brought  into  existence,  and  under  which 
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they  have  achieved  signal  success.  This  would  be  a  triumph  of 
irresponsible  government,  more  in  harmony  with  the  practices  of 
the  Family  Compact  than  any  form  of  legislation  with  which  I 
have  had  any  experience  in  25  years.  For  such  a  proposition 
Mr.  Whitney  has  no  precedent  in  the  organization  of  any  State 
Uiuversity  in  the  world,  nor  can  he  quote  in  its  support  the  name 
of  a  single  leader  in  his  own  party  or  in  the  Liberal  party,  from 
the  days  of  Baldwin,  to  the  day  of  his  first  speech  in  the  present 
campaign.  Let  me  enquire  of  him  if  thero  has  been  a  single 
petition  presented  to  Parliament  for  such  a  change  ?  Has  the 
Senate  of  the  University  asked  for  it?  Has  Victoria  College  or 
Knox  College,  or  St.  Michael's  College,  or  any  one  of  the  affili- 
ated colleges  asked  for  it  ?  Have  the  graduates  asked  for  it  7 
Some  of  them  have  seats  in  Parliament.  Do  they  ask  for  this 
change  ?  Is  this  a  part  of  his  general  policy,  that  whatever  is 
must  be  changed  ?  Are  the  old  landmarks  to  be  removed  and 
the  institutions  which  our  fathers  founded  to  be  overturned  be- 
cause a  new  leader  has  arisen — a  leader  who  has  no  claims  upon 
our  confidence  because  of  his  connection  with  University  work 
of  any  kind  whatever. 

4.  "But,"  says  Mr.  Whitney,  "we  want  the  University  to  prosper. 
It  is  a  great  institution,  but  it  needs  more  motioy.  Nobody  will 
help  it  po  long  as  it  is  a  State  instittition.  Remove  it  from  State 
contrri  and  rich  men  will  be  tumbling  over  each  other,  so  eager 
will  they  be  to  add  to  its  endowments.  Look  at  McQill,  and  so 
on."  Now,  this  is  a  pretty  picture,  but  it  is  "the  stuff  that 
dreams  are  made  of,"  and  they  are  not  reducible  to  substantial 
bank  balances.  I  admit  McGill  has  been  generously  endowed. 
All  honor  to  the  men  to  whom  it  owes  its  prosperity.  But  we 
have  in  Canada  16  universities,  only  two  of  them — the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  and  Manitoba — in  any  positive  sense  under  State 
control.  How  many  of  them  have  fared  like  McGill  ?  Laval 
University,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Seminary  of  Quebec, 
founded  in  1663,  has  still  to  depend  upon  the  endowments  it 
received  from  Louis  XIV.  and  the  early  bishops  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  over  200  years  ago.  The  Universities  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  four  in  number,  and  some  of  them 
over  one  hundred  years  old,  will  scarcely  average  $100,000  each 
in  endowments,  although  they  are  more  independent  in  their  or- 
ganization than  McGill.  And  when  we  come  to  Ontario,  we  find 
that  Queen's  and  Victoria,  both  older  than  Toronto,  and  both  in- 
dependent of  the  State,  cannot  boast  of  an  endowment  of  a  full 
half -million  apiece.     What  has  dried  up  the  fountains  of  private 
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beneficence  in  their  case  ?  They  are  as  well  organized  as  McQill, 
Hnd  I  have  no  doubt  areas  useful  Hnd  efficient.  Would  it  not  be 
the  hunest  and  proper  thing  for  Mr.  Whitney,  before  flying  his 
university  kite,  to  look  over  the  whole  field  of  university  educa- 
tion and  endowment,  to  see  if  there  was  any  ground  for  his  ex- 
pectation that  the  change  which  he  proposes  woidd  bring  to  the 
University  any  additional  revenue  ?  Or,  perhaps,  Mr.  Whitney 
knows  of  certain  millionaires  who  are  waiting  to  give  their 
money  if  his  policy  is  ado[)ted.  If  so,  he  should  say  so,  that  we 
might  hold  our  caps  for  this  shower  of  gold  which  is  about  to 
fall. 

5.  But  is  McGill  University,  whose  golden  harvests  have  aroused 
such  envy,  really  more  independent  of  Government  control  than 
Toronto  ?  Let  us  compare  its  Charter  with  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment governing  Toronto  University — and  first  as  to  their  re- 
spective powers  to  manage  their  own  internal  afl'airs.  As  already 
stated,  the  Senate  of  Toronto  University  has  power  to  pass 
statutes  prescribing  courses  of  study  for  Matriculation  and  for 
every  Degree  in  Arts,  Medicine  or  any  other  branch  of  learning 
which  the  Senate  thinks  proper,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council ;  such  statute  has  no  effect  till 
so  approved.  In  the  case  of  McGill,  every  Statute,  Rule  or  Or- 
dinance of  the  Governors  of  the  University  is  subject  to  the  dis- 
approval of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  is  not  opera- 
tive lor  60  days  after  it  is  passed  ;  if  within  such  time  it  is  not 
disapproved  by  the  Governor-General,  then  it  becomes  binding, 
subject,  however,  to  be  revised  or  set  aside  by  Her  Majesty's 
Privy  Council.  Is  this  the  independence  Mr.  Whitney  says  has 
given  McGill  such  large  endowments  ? 

The  Governor-General  has  similar  power  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  Professors  to  the  University,  that  is,  he  may  dis- 
approve of  any  of  them  within  GO  days,  otherwise  it  takes  effect. 
In  Toronto,  the  appointments  are  made  by  Order-in-Council ;  in 
McGill,  by  the  Governors  or  Trustees  of  the  University.  A  par- 
tizan  government  may  make  political  appointments  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  it  Is  true,  and  a  partizan  Governor- General 
may  refuse  to  approve  of  appointments  to  McGill  that  were  not 
partizan.  Where  is  the  substantial  difference?  The  main  dif- 
jference  between  the  so-called  independence  of  MeGill  and  the 
subordinate  position  which  Toronto  occupies,  is  that  all  the 
Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  McGill  go  into  effect  when  passed  by 
the  University  authorities,  if  not  disapproved  within  60  days  by 
the  Governor-General ;  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
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they  have  no  effect  until  approved  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
Professors  of  McJilt  University  are  appointed  by  the  Governors 
or  Trustees,  subject  to  disallowance  by  the  Governor- General 
within  60 days;  in  Toronto,  they  are  appointed  directly  by  the 
Government  under  an  Order-in-Council. 

Now,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  this  i^ne  distinction  as  to  the 
BO-called  independence  of  McGill  has  mcred  the  wealthy  and 
public-spirited  citizens  of  Montreal  to  bestT  v  upon  it  such  large 
sums  of  money  ?  Is  there  not  more  weahh  in  Montreal  to  start 
with  than  there  is  in  Toronto  ?  Then  jlcGill  is  the  only  Protes- 
tant, undenominational  University  in  Quebec,  having  to  compete 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  University  so  well  endowed  two  cen- 
turies ago.  Had  that  circumstance  no  effect  in  moving  moneyed 
men  to  help  it  on  ?  Absolute  independence  it  does  not  possess, 
certainly  not  to  the  same  extent  as  Victoria  or  Queen's — why 
the  difference  in  the  gilts  which  each  has  received  ?  Would  it 
not  be  proper  and  fair  for  Mr.  Whitney  to  weigh  all  these  cir- 
cumstances before  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  the  State 
which  brought  the  University  of  Toronto  into  existence  should 
disown  its  own  offspring  or  hand  it  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
imaginary  millionaires  whose  charity  has  so  far  been  a  negative 
quantity  ? 

6.  Still  another  view  of  the  question.  Does  Mr.  Whitney 
know  that  there  is  provision  for  the  endowment  of  Chairs  and 
Scholarships  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  now  so  that  donors 
may  direct  the  application  of  any  gift  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  State,  once  the  gift  or  endowment  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Crown  on  behalf  of  the  TTnivernity  ?  For  proof  I 
would  refer  him  to  Sections  82  to  85  of  the  Federation  Act,  1887. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  University  is  now  in  possession  of  29 
Scholarships,  ranging  in  annual  value  from  $105  to  $230,  from 
friends  of  the  University,  not  one  of  which  is  controlled  by  the 
Government.  The  aggregate  value  of  these  Scholarships  is 
$77,000,  and  all  of  them  are  applied  as  directed  by  the  donors, 
and  cannot,  without  the  consent  of  the  donors  or  their  representa- 
tives, be  diverted  to  any  other  purpose.  A  similar  privilege  is 
allowed  by  the  Act  with  respect  to  Chairs  in  any  faculty  of  the 
University.  In  the  dispute  which  arose  between  the  University 
and  the  City  of  Toronto,  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  the 
Queen's  Park,  with  which  I  had  to  deal  as  Minister  of  Education, 
the  claims  of  the  University  were  settled  by  accepting  from  the 
City,  in  lieu  of  the  forfeiture  of  its  lease  of  the  Park,  the  endow- 
ment of  two  Chairs,  one  in  English  Literature  and  the  other  in 
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Geology  and  Mineralogy,  to  be  maintained  by  the  city  for  999 
years.  In  some  Uhivcrsities,  not  oniy  is  the  purpoee  to  which 
■uch  gifts  is  to  he  applied  prescribed  by  the  donors,  but  the  mode 
of  appointing  Professors  to  the  Chair  so  to  be  established  is  also 
prescribed,  Hnd  there  would  be  nothing  to  hinder  the  application 
of  such  a  rule  to  any  gift  bestowed  upon  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. The  University  has  also  received  901,000  for  the  restora- 
tion of  its  Library  alter  the  disastrous  fire  of  1800,  every  dollar 
of  which  has  been  applied  as  directed  by  the  donors.  It  also  occu- 
pies a  hall  for  religious  purposes,  the  gift  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  Its  gymnasium  and  hall  for  the  meetinfft 
of  literary  clubs  were  partially  paid  for  by  the  graduates,  and  in 
the  use  of  ihem  there  is  no  Government  ioter^rence.  In  fact, 
the  management  of  the  Univetsity  is  almost  as  fully  under  the 
control  otthe  Senate  and  Faculty  now  as  if  it  were  completely 
severed  from  the  State. 

7.  But  if  the  University  of  Toronto  has  not  received  large  gifts 
from  men  of  wealth,  it  is  at  all  events  free  from  the  tyranny  which 
in  a  few  instances  men  of  wealth  have  attempted  to  exercise  over 
the  teachingH  of  the  University  which  they  have  endowed,  or 
which  it  was  hoped  they  would  endow.  For  instance,  in  1895 
Prof.  Beemis  was  removed  from  the  Universitj'  of  Chicago  because 
he  spoke  too  plainly  respecting  trade  combines  and  monopolies  to 
suit  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  had  endowed  the  University  with 
nearly  $12,00(),0U0  of  the  monej^  which  he  had  made  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  largest  monopoly  in  the 
world.  The  Literary  Digest  of  October  lJ»th,  1895,  gives  lull  de- 
tails of  this  case,  with  comments  of  leading  American  papers. 
Prof.  Beemis,  in  explanation  of  his  resignation  said  : 

"  The  benumbing  influence  of  a  certain  class  of  actual  or  hoped- 
for  endowments,  whether  this  influenee  is  directly  exerted  by 
donors  or  only  indirectly  felt  by  University  authorities,  is  a  grave 
danger  now  confronting  some  of  the  best  institutions. 

"  A  wealthy  and  leading  trustee  of  the  University  spoke  to 
me  in  1893  of  '  our  side '  in  some  club  discussion  of  a  noted 

strike.    *  By  our  side  you  mean ? '  I  asked.    '  Why,   the 

capitalist's  side,  of  course,'  was  the  quick  reply. 

"  To  a  gentleman  of  unquestioned  veracity,  the  President  of 
the  University  (Dr.  Harper),  when  referring  to  me,  said  in  sub- 
stance :  '  It's  all  very  well  to  sympathize  with  the  working  men, 
but  we  get  our  money  from  those  on  the  other  side,  and  we  can't 
afiford  to  offend  them.' " 

A  few  weeks  ago  Prof.  Andrews,  President  of  Brown  Univer- 
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tlitj,  WM  eallod  upon  to  defend  himself  becauie  hit  views 
on  the  Silver  Question  were  not  agreeable  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  even  although  these  views  were  advanced  in  an  acad- 
emical sense  rather  than  with  any  political  motives.  Of  course 
such  open  interference  with  the  independence  of  the  teaching 
faculty  is  rare.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  whore  nut  apparent, 
more  than  one  Professor  has  in  his  mind  the  sources  from  which 
the  revenue  of  his  University  comes,  in  dealing  with  economic 
or  political  problems. 

8.  If  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  University  could  gain 
financially  by  the  proposed  change,  have  we  any  evidence  that 
it  would  eain  academicHlly  7  Js  it  less  pro.sperous  relatively  than 
any  of  the  other  ' '!  Universities  of  Canada,  or  of  any  of  the 
Universities  of  the  '  ailed  States  similarly  uituated  ?  Let  the 
attendance  of  students  from  year  to  year  be  my  answer.  In 
1854  the  attendance  of  students  was  84;  in  1806,  U57,  and  if 
we  add  the  attendance  in  affiliated  colleges,  the  number  would 
be  2883.  Does  that  show  any  sign  of  decay  ?  Can  Mr.  Whitney 
show  such  expansion  on  the  part  of  any  other  University  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States  privately  endowed  ? 

In  1871,  the  number  of  Professors  and  Instructors  was  15  ;  in 
1896,  46.  How  many  students  have  been  driven  away  from  the 
University  by  this  political  Nemesis,  which  exists  onlv  in  his 
imagination  ?  How  many  Professors  resigned  because  the  polit- 
ical control  was  irksome  ?  Then  see  the  expansion  in  buildings 
in  the  last  few  years.  On  the  Department  of  Biology,  S130,000 
have  been  expended;  on  Chemistry,  $80,000 ;  on  the  Library, 
$60,000,  gymnasium,  $36,000 ;  and  yet  one  would  think,  from  the 
jeremiads  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  the  grass  was  growing  on 
its  threshold,  and  that  its  halls  were  as  dull  and  silent  as  a  char- 
nel  house. 

9.  Then,  has  the  efficiency  of  its  instruction  sulifered  ?  Qo 
where  you  will,  to  the  Universities  of  the  Dominion  or  the 
United  States,  and  you  will  find  the  graduates  of  Toronto  taking 
prizes  and  Honours  and  Scholarships  in  face  of  the  competition 
from  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  Chicago  and  Cornell,  notwithstand- 
ing their  political  independence.  During  the  present  year  five 
graduates  have  been  appointed  to  Professorships  or  Lectureships 
in  the  neighboring  Republic.  If  political  control  were  such 
a  nightmare,  how  could  we  have  such  results  ?    If  Professors  are 

gohtical  appointees  as  is  suggested,  they  have  shown  wonderful 
tness  for  their  work,  for  their  students  excel  the  best  men  from 
oniversities  that  have  no  political  relation  with  the  State. 
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Take  the  following  list  of  thirty  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  recently  appointed  to  positions  in  the  United  States, 
as  a  token  of  its  educational  power  : 


NAME.  BANK. 

Saunden,  S.  J  Professor  . . . 

Falrclou(?h,  H.R  ... 

Davidson,  F.  J.  A...  Assoc.  Prof.. 

Lawson,  A.  C " 

Aik^ns,  H.  A  Assistant  . . . 

McLean,  J.  A Professor  . . . 

Fraser,  O.  A.  H.  ... 

MusUrd,  W.  P 

Barker,  L.  F Assoc.  Prof. . 

Cullen,  T.  S    Instructor  . . 

Futoher,  T.  E  .... 

Loide,  T Professor  . . . 

Chamberlain,  A.  F.. 

Metzler,  W.  H  Professor  ... 

Metzler,  Q.  F 

Frisby,  E " 

Hall,  T.  P " 

MoMurrioh,  J.  P....        " 

Lillie,  T.  R Instructor . . . 

Stratton,  A.  W Assistant  . . . 

McLennan,  S.F 

Laing,  G Trav.  Fe"ow. 

Langley,  E.  F  Asst.  Prof... 

Ling,  O.  H Assistant  ... 

Shaw,  W.  J •• 

Sohofleld,  W.  H.:..  Trav.  Fellow. 

Hull,  O.  P    Professor  . . . 

f.erswell,  W.  D 

Oillespie,  W Assistant  . . . 

gykes,  W.  H Lecturer 


SUBJECT. 


INSTITUTION. 


ADDRESS. 


Mathematics Hamilton  Collet;*      Clinton,  N.  T. 

Classical  Lit Leland-SUnford  Univ  ....  Palo  Alto,  Cat. 

Romance  Lang's..      "  "  "      ....    "        "      '• 

Min.  &  Qeol University  of  Oaliforsia.. Berkeley,  OaL 

Philosophy  Western  Reserve  Univ Cleveland,  O. 

Political  Science.. University  of  C  lorado..  ..Boulder,  Ocl. 

Classics Colorado  College     Col.  Spgs. ,  Col. 

"       Baverford  College Haverford,  Pa. 

Anatomy  Johns  Hopkins  Univ Baltimore,  Md, 

OyntBoolopy "  ^'  "    "  " 

Medicine   "  "  "    "  " 

Wi)Iisu-.cf  College  Willlamston, 

Mass. 

Ethnology  Clark  University Worcester,  Mass. 

Mathematics Syracuse  University Syracuse,  N.T. 

"  M  iriette  ColleKe  Mariette,  O. 

Astronomy   Meteorological  Bureau. . . . WashtngtOD.D.O. 

Chemistry  Tabor  College Tabor,  fa. 

Anatomy  University  of  Michigan  . .  Ann  Arbor. 

Zoology "  "  ..     "        " 

Sanskrit University  of  Chicago Chicago. 

Philosophy  "  "      ....      " 

Classics     Am.  Assoc.  Arohaology.. 

French   Dartmouth  College  Dartmouth,  N,H. 

Mathematics Wesleyan  University Middleton,  Conn. 

Psychology Brown  University 

Mod.  Lang's ......  Harvard  University  

Physics Colby  University       

Hebrew        Lincoln  UniTersltj  . , .  Linooln,  Pa. 

Mathematics Princeton  University .....  PHnoeton,  N.J. 

Univ.  Extension..  PennsylvMda. 


10.  Mr.  Whitney  says,  "  That  the  Minister  of  Education  will  not 
allow  the  University  to  be  withdrawn  from  Govern ment  control 
because  he  wants  to  use  it  for  party  purposes."  At  Owen  Sound 
he  said,  "  The  University  of  Tor  nto  was  used  from  January  to 
December  as  an  annex  to  the  Education  Department  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Mr.  Ptoss'  political  schemes."  Now,  what  proof 
has  Mr.  Whitney  given  of  this  charge  ?  In  what  way  has  Mr. 
Ross  used  the  University  for  political  purposes  ?  A  charge  so 
grave  should  be  sustained  by  some  statement  of  fact  from  a  party 
leader.  Mr.  Whitney  must  know  the  truth  whereof  he  speaks, 
or  he  should  not  make  the  charge  and  repeat  it  with  painful  and 
pitiful  iteration  wherever  he  speaks.  As  a  lawyer  he  must  know 
that  in  the  pettiest  Court  in  the  land  the  plaintiff  is  expected  to 
prove  his  case.  Here  he  is  before  the  highest  Court — the 
Court  of  public  opinion — and  makes  a  bold,  or  to  use  his  own 
words,  a  bald  charge,  without  submitting  a  tittle  of  proof. 
Now,  what  control  has  the  Minister  of  Education  over  the  Uni- 
versity, and  how  has  it  been  exercised  ? 
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1.  The  Qovemment  appoints  nine  members  to  the  Senate  once 
in  three  years.  The  last  appointees  were  Justice  Boyd,  Justice 
McLennan,  Lr.  Dewart,  Qeo.  Qooderham,  Esq.,  Dr.  Hoskin,  Q.C., 
A.  T.  Wood,  M.F.,  B.  £.  Walker,  Manager  Bank  of  Commerce, 
John  Sreath,  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  and  Rev.  Father  Ryan. 
Can  Mr.  Whitney  find  any  politics  in  this  list  ?  If  so,  let  him 
give  us  particulars. 

2.  The  Minister  of  Education  has  to  report  to  his  colleagues 
upon  any  statute  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  recommend  it  for 
approval  or  disapproval.  Can  Mr.  Whitney  mention  a  single 
statute  of  which  the  Minister  has  disapproved  in  the  last  14 
years?  I  caiiuot  think  of  one.  Then  where  is  the  political 
virus  of  which  Mr.  Whitney  speaks  ? 

3.  The  Minister  might  possibly  try  to  dominate  the  teaching 
of  the  University,  as  it  is  alleged  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  his  allies  in  Chicago.    If  so,  let  us  have  the  proof ;  or, 

4.  He  might  make  appointments  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
University  depend  upon  the  political  views  of  the  candidates.  If 
this  is  the  charge,  why  not  make  it  boldly  and  "  baldly,"  and  let 
it  be  investigated.  I  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  would  invite  such 
enquiry.  If  true,  it  could  surely  be  sustained,  as  out  of  a  staff 
of  46  professors  or  lecturers  in  Arts,  37  have  been  appointed 
during  my  administration,  and  out  of  a  staff  of  41  in  the  Medical 
Faculty,  all  were  appointed  during  my  term  of  oflBce.  Besides,  I 
have  appointed,  with  the  approval  of  my  colleagues,  a  Librarian 
and  several  assistants,  a  Registrar,  a  Beadle  and  several  minor 
officers,  in  all  probably  100  persons,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  in 
the  service  still  and  worthy  of  public  confidence.  Let  Mr.  Whit- 
ney name  a  single  political  nominee  on  the  whole  list,  and  furnish 
proof  that  even  a  Division  Court  would  accept,  and  I  will  ex- 
change places  with  him  in  the  House  the  very  next  minute.  He 
must  furnish  proof  or  stand  condemned  before  the  public  ?^  trifl- 
ing with  his  reputation  as  a  leader  of  a  great  political  part}'*. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

2he  Agriculture  of  Ontario, 

Ontario  lies  in  the  great  proluctive  belt  of  North  America. 
All  the  New  England  States,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
the  two  JJakotas,  Montana,  Oregon  and  Washington  lie  north  of 
the  parallel  which  forms  the  most  southtrn  boundary  of  this 
Province.  The  greatest  grain  belt  of  North  America  lies  here. 
The  finest  herds  of  stock  are  found  i herein.  The  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  grown  there  in  greatest  variety.  Ontario,  then,  by 
latitude  is  "all  light."  But,  further,  examine  the  southern  con- 
tour. The  greatest  chain  of  fresh- s/ater  lakes  in  the  world  wash 
her  shores  and  modify  the  climate.  All  things  considered — soil, 
climate,  location,  people  and  possibilities — the  settled  portion  of 
Ontario  is  the  finest  agricultural  section  of  this  continent.  There 
is  no  other  Province,  there  is  no  State  of  the  Union,  that  to-day 
produces  in  such  perfection  the  grains  and  grasses,  the  roots  and 
fruits,  the  poultry  and  live  stock  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  ban- 
ner Province.  Furthermcie.  we  have  a  class  of  farmers  of  mixed 
origin  that,  for  energy,  enterprise  and  intelligence,  are  not  to  be 
surpassed  on  this  continent. 

With  such  a  start,  it  is  but  right  and  proper  that  there  should 
be  a  Government  supervision  and  assistance  that  will  help  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  laborers,  to  make  the  most  of  this 
great  natural  heritage,  and  to  properly  recognize  the  true  status 
of  this  industry,  which  is  the  most  important,  not  in  Ontario 
alohe,  but  in  Canada  as  a  whole. 

First,  let  us  see  where  we  stand,  and  what  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  past  decade.  Then  we  shall  refer  in  greater  parti- 
cular to  the  separate  parts  that  make  up  the  whole  of  Ontario 
agriculture. 

There  are  in  Ontario  to-day  about  175,000  farms,  in  addition 
to  which  there  are  about  50.000  smaller  holdings  that  are  culti- 
vated and  that  are  productive. 

The  farm  lands  of  Ontario,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries,  were  as  follows : 

1885— Acres.  1895 — Acres. 

Cleared  land 10,850,283  12.426  992 

Swamp  Marsh  and  Waste 2.036,012  2,t<28,9(l4 

Woodland 8,833,004  7,867,419 

ToUl  farm  land  assessed 21,725.299  23,113,315 
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Now  let  ui  take  the  stock  on  the  farm : 

18'5-No.  1895-No. 

Horses 548,809  (i47.6!i6  , 

Sheep l,76f>,605  2.0-'2  735 

Swine: 822,  .U^  1,299  0:2 

Milch  Cows 7.-0  0J5  888  2-^8 

Total  Ottttl© 1,970,480  2,t  99,301 

There  is  increase  in  all  classes,  but  most  noticeable  is  the  in- 
crease in  milch  cows  and  in  swine,  both  due  to  tlie  development 
of  our  great  dairy  industry.  Let  u»  take  the  values  of  larm 
property  : 

18='6.  ]895. 

Farm  lands |626.4: 2  024  f57.',938.472 

"      buildings 182,477,90'»  20t,148C70 

••      implements 4H.569.72>  60  944,385 

''     livestock 100,6!;0  OiO  103,958,047 

Total $068,159,740  1931,989,674      ' 

Next  we  turn  to  the  crops  produced  by  the  farmers  and  we 
take  the  acreage  of  the  principal  crops  grown  in  the  Province. 

1885— Acres.  1896— Acres. 

Fall  Wheat 876.130  743,199 

Spring  Wheat 799,463  223,967 

Oats 1,543  745  2,  :73,i;09 

Barley 697,873  478046 

Peas 046,0^1  71)9,903 

Corn 167,831  461,928 

Potatoes 159,741  184,647 

Roots   127,762  199,191 

Hay  and  Clover 2,268,0:H  2,f)37,«74 

Pasture 2,911,199  2,728,655 

The  above  table  shovvs  a  falling  off  in  the  total  acreage  of 
wheat  and  barley  of  827,270  acres,  nearly  40  per  cent.  These 
were  market  crops  to  a  large  extent,  whereas  the  crops  to  be  fed 
on  the  farm,  oats,  peas,  corn,  roots  and  hay,  have  all  increased, 
even  taking  up  the  place  of  over  180,000  acres  of  pasture.  The 
cause  of  this  is  undoubtedly  the  increase  in  live  stock.  Corn 
has  been  increased  in  Ontai  io  by  170  per  cent,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  dairying  is  responsible  for  it.  If  we  take  the  acreage 
for  the  present  year  we  find  a  still  greater  increase  from  167,831 
acres  in  1885  to  496,629  in  1896,  or  nearly  three  times  what  it 
was  eleven  years  before.  We  find,  then,  that  in  ten  years  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  dairy  stock  and  also  in  dairy  cattle  food. 
Wo  turn  next  to  the  statistics  of  the  cheese  industry  of  Ontario. 

In  1885  there  were  752  cheese  factories  in  all  that  used  654,- 
703,243  pounds  of  milk,  and  turned  out  63,721,621  pounds  of 
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cheese,  worth  $5,893,818  ;  in  1895  there  were  1,164  factories  in 
all,  that  used  l,174,00vS,592  pounces  of  milk,  and  turned  out  109, 
230,840  pounds  of  cheese,  worth  $8,607,389.  The  creamery  pro- 
duction of  butter  in  Ontario  is  an  entirely  new  industry  since 
188o.  We  have  said  that  Ontario  lies  in  the  great  grain  produc- 
ing belt  of  the  continent.  Having  the  right  latitude,  being  so 
favorably  situated  in  relationship  to  the  great  lakes,  having  such 
fine  soil,  and  being  farmed  by  the  descendants  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent settlers  from  the  valley  of  tho  Hudson,  from  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  even  from  Germany,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  compare  results  with  other  Provinces  and  with  neigh- 
boring states. 


This  Table  Shows  the  Cobiparativb  Yield  Pee  Aobk. 

1896. 

1894. 

Average 
l»82-95. 

1896. 

1894 

Fall  fVheat. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Barley. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Ontario 

19.0 

»1.^ 

SO.l 

Ontario 

£5.3 

S».6 

S5.5 

New  York 

18.1 

14.8 

15.1 

Manitoba    .... 

36.7 

24.9 

27.8 

Pennsylvania . . 

16.6 

160 

13.3 

New  York 

23.9 

17.5 

21.7 

Ohio 

13.3 
13.2 

19. 
15.8 

13.9 
15.2 

Wisconsin  .... 
Minnesota  .... 

29  3 
36.0 

28.6 
23.5 

24.2 

Michigan 

23.9 

Indiana   

9.2 

18.4 

13.5 

Iowa    

28.0 

15.6 

22.2 

Illinois 

11.0 

18.2 

13  7 

Nebraska    .... 

28.4 

6  7 

20.8 

Missouri 

12.0 

16.3 

12.1 

Oalifomia  .... 

20.3 

16.2 

20.4 

Kansas    

7-7 

10.4 

13.7 

California   

13.0 

11.3 

12.3 

OatH. 

/SprtTJ^  Wheat. 

Ontario 

35.7 

30.0 

34.3 

Manitoba    .... 

46.7 

28.8 

36.5 

Ontario 

15.5 

14.6 

15.9 

New  York 

31.7 

22.1 

27.1 

Manitoba 

27.8 

17.0 

20.2 

Pennsylvania . . 

31.7 

22.3 

26.3 

Wisconsin  .... 

16.5 

16.6 

13.0 

Ohio    

31.7 

30.3 

29.9 

Minnesota  .... 

23.0 

13.5 

13.6 

Michigan    .... 

23.9 

26.1 

30.3 

Iowa    

19.5 

14.8 

12.4 

Indiana   

22.9 

32.3 

26.8 

Nebraska    .... 

12.0 

7.0 

11.4 

Illinois    

24.4 

36.1 

31.7 

The  Dakotas  . . 

16.7 

9.4 

12.7 

Wisconsin  .... 

33.8 

32.3 

30.6 

Minnesota  .... 

39.9 

28.1 

31.6 

Iowa    

46.2 

26.6 

31.8 

Missouri 

27.7 

23  3 

24.8 

Kansas    

17.9 

17.9 

27.1 

.- 

Nebraska    .... 

23.8 

12.6 

27.2 
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Yield 

Bushels. 

per  acre 

15,078,441 

17.2 

3,619,322 

13.8 

12,669,744 

27  4 

82  979.992 

34.2 

2.230,873 

16.0 

17,493.148 

21.1 

2,603  669 

17  9 

1,197,535 

17.6 

21,805477 

119. 

16.849,401 

467. 

4,618,441 

374. 

69,814,841 

471. 

24,071,364 

75.8 

tons. 

tons. 

1,948,780 

10.89 

2,260,210 

.93 

Area  cmd  Yield  of  Field  Crops. 

The  following  gives  the  area  and  produce  of  the  different  field 
crops  of  Ontario  for  1896 : 

Field  crops.  Acres. 

FaU  Wheat ...  876,955 

Spring  Wheat 255,361 

Barley 462,792 

Gate 2,426,107 

Rye 148.680 

Peas  829.601 

Buckwheat 145.606 

Beans 68,369 

Potatoes 178,966 

Mangel- wurzels    36,101 

Carrots 1 2,333 

Turnips 148  234 

Com  for  husking  (in  the  ear). .  317,667 

Com  for  silo  and  fodder  (green)     178.962 
Hay  and  clover 2,426,711 

The  area  devoted  to  pasture  is  2,619,744  acres.  The  estimated 
area  in  orchard,  garden  and  vineyard  is  320,122.  The  numher 
of  apple  trees  of  bearing  age  is  placed  at  5,913,306,  while  there 
are  3,548,053  young  apple  trees  planted  in  orchards.  The  yield 
of  apples  in  1896  is  estimated  to  be  55,895,755  bushels,  or  an 
average  of  9.45  bushels  per  tree  of  bearing  age. 

Lastly,  by  way  of  statistics,  let  us  give  a  few  of  the  1897 

crops : 

Wheat,  Pall  and  Spring 29,700  000  bushels 

Oats 87,000  000       " 

Barley 12,000,000      " 

Rye 3,5(»0000      " 

Peas 17,('00,nOO      " 

Beans 1  000  000      •• 

Hay  and  Clover 3.800,000  tons 

The  wheat  crop  of  Ontario  alone,  at  seventy-five  cents  a 
bushel,  would  represent  nearly  twenty-two  million  dollars,  an 
amount  just  about  equal  to  the  total  mineral  production  of  all 
Canada — gold,  silver,  iron,  coal,  copper,  nickel,  salt,  petroleum, 
etc 

The  hay  crop  of  Ontario  is  still  more  valuable,  being  worth 
over  thirty  miliiun  dollars. 

Our  total  dairy  product  foots  up  to  over  twenty-five  million 
dollars. 
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The  sale  of  live  stock  from  Ontario  farms  for  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1896,  amounted  to  twenty-seven  million  dollars. 

The  agricultural  industry  of  Ontario  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance and  well  worth  the  most  careful  oversight  and  encourage- 


ment. 


The  Minister  and  his  Department. 


When  Confederation  took  place,  and  the  Government  of  On- 
tario was  first  formed,  agriculture  was.  attached  to  one  of  the 
other  departments  as  a  subdivision.  Hon.  John  Carling  was 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  The 
work  was  entrusted  to  a  secretary,  Mr.  George  Buckland,  who  for 
many  years  may  be  said  to  have  com[)risf  d  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  work  then  consisted  of  ^he  supervision  of  the 
agricultural  societies  and  the  Provincial  Association.  To  the  for- 
mer the  grant  in  18(i8  was  $54,074 ;  to  the  latter,  $10,000.  There 
was  a  grant  of  $350  also  to  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  secretary's  salary  of  $800,  and  $236  for 
office  and  other  expenses.  The  total  appropriations  for  agricul- 
ture, therefore,  in  18U8,  amounted  to  only  $65,460.  It  remained 
at  this  figure  for  the  two  following  years.  In  1871,  $47,350  was 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  Mimico  property  for  starting  an 
Agricultural  School  and  an  Experimental  Farm.  In  the  following 
year,  however,  the  Liberal  Government,  that  had  now  come  into 
office,  appointed  a  commission  of  practical  farmers  to  report  upon 
the  suitability  of  this  property.  The  report  was  adverse,  and  in 
1873  a  much  better  site,  near  Guelph,  was  selected, and  work  at  once 
begun  upon  the  institution  which  is  now  situated  there  and  is  in 
such  a  flourishing  condition.  The  gradual  building  up  and  the 
equipment  of  the  Guelph  school  at  once  added  a  considerable 
amount  to  the  annual  appropriations  for  agriculture. 

In  1880,  the  Royal  .Commission  on  Agriculture  carried  out  its 
work,  the  most  extensive  and  most  important  of  any  commission 
that  ever  worked  in  this  Province.  The  report,  in  five  volumes,  fol- 
lowed, and  an  unprecedented  demand  for  it  sprung  up.  Two  more 
ec'u^'onf.  followed  in  1881  and  1882.  Even  yet,  requests  come  in 
'  "ts  of  this  report.  The  cost  to  the  Province  was  nearly  $90,- 
V?'  X,  the  impetus  that  it  gave  to  improve  agriculture,  stock 

'  (•'.    ...dg,  fruit  production  and  dairying  has  repaid  the  Province 
'    '   ;e8  over.     For  neaily  twenty  years  it  has  been  a  work 
vi  *v     /ice  in  a  time  of  great  advance  and  of  many  change.". 

In  1882  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries  was  organized.  This 
la  the  statistical  branch  of  the  Government  service ;  and,  as  its 
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investigations  were  mainly  in  agriculture,  it  was  URed  as  the  basis 
of  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1888, 
when  a  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  added  to  the  Council.  Hon. 
Chas.  Drury  was  first  Minister.  He  was  succeeded,  in  lb90,  by 
the  present  Minister,  Hon.  John  Dryden. 

In  1^85,  the  Farmers'  Institutes  were  started,  which,  by  1889, 
assumed  more  definite  shape,  and  became  a  permanent  part  of 
agricultural  educational  work.  Out  of  this  growth  came  a  demand 
for  reports,  for  literature  ;  and  in  1890  the  Department  began  the 
issuing  of  reports  of  the  College  and  of  the  various  associations 
in  large  numbers.  At  the  same  time  the  dairy  branch  at  Guelph 
was  being  enlarged,  and  from  it,  in  1891,  was  sent  out  the  first 
travelling  dairy.  The  butter  and  cheese  makers  of  the  Province, 
two  years  later,  came  to  the  dairy  school  at  Guelph,  but  at  first 
the  travelling  dairy  school  was  sent  to  the  farmers  and  their 
families. 

In  1895  the  Pioneer  Dairy  Farm  of  Algoma  was  started  at 
Lake  Wabigoon,  half-way  between  Port  Arthur  and  Winnipeg — 
in  the  wilderness.  To-day  there  are  settlers  in  six  .townships, 
and  a  town  is  growing  up  beside  the  Wabigoon  Falls.  20,400 
acres  have  been  located,  and  there  is  a  population  of  600. 

The  Dairy  School  at  Guelph  was  started  in  1893,  and  it  was, 
in  1895,  joined  by  the  school  at  Kingston,  and,  a  little  later,  by 
the  school  at  Strathroy. 

Experiments  in  fruit  growing  were  made  possible  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  ten  branch  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  Prov- 
ince, and,  taking  a  lesson  from  the  success  of  the  travelling  dair- 
ies of  1891-6.  the  Minister  in  1895-97  sent  out  travelling  spray- 
ers to  teach  the  fruit  growers  how  to  spray. 

In  1896,  also,  the  Government  Roads  branch  was  started  by 
the  appointment  of   a   Provincial  Instructor  in    Road-making. 

The  above  is  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  growth  of  the  work. 
In  18G8  the  entire  grants  for  ajjriculture  were  $(55,324 ;  in  1897 
the  appropriations  were  S234',537. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Toronto  consists  of  the  Min- 
ister, Hon.  John  Dryden,  a  Deputy  Minister,  who  is  also  Secre- 
tary of  the  Bureau  of  Industries,  and  the  members  of  the  perma- 
nent staff.  In  the  compilation  of  farm  an<l  other  statistics  tem- 
porary assistants  are  employed  as  they  may  be  required.  The 
work  of  this  Department  consists  in  the  consideration  and  pre- 
paration of  such  legislation  as  may  from  tim-^  to  time  be  thought 
necessary ;  the  oversight  of  the  agricultural  societies  and  the 
various  associations ;  the  direction  and  inspection  of  the  Agri- 
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cultural  College  and  Exporimental  Farm,  including  the  three 
dairy  schools ;  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  all  the  re- 
ports sent  out  by  the  Department,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found 
elsewhere ;  the  collection,  tabulation  and  publication  of  all  the 
statistical  reports  issued  (farm  statistics,  dairy  statistics,  loan 
company  statistics  up  to  1897,  chattel  mortgage  statistics,  muni- 
cipal statistics),  in  short,  the  work  of  the  Department  is  to  carry 
on  the  agricultural  work  of  the   Province  and  to  oversee  the 

{>roper  expenditure  of  all  agricultural  grants  made  by  the.Legis- 
ature. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Department  has  supervision  of 
the  four  factory  inspectors  and  their  work,  and  also  of  the  Im- 
migration branch  of  the  Qovemment  The  cost  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  Toronto  has  been  as  follows  : 


.1894. 

Salaries  of  Staff 914,750 

Expanse! 1,762 


1896. 
916,300 
1,191 


1896. 

916.450 
1,339 


1897. 
916,600 
1,350 


916,502       917,491        917,789       917,960 

The  present  Minister  has  been  in  office  nearly  eight  yeard.  A 
brief  summary  of  the  work  inaugurated  by  him  might  be  made 
as  follows : 

1.  Increase  in  the  teaching  and  the  experimental  work  of  the 
Agricultural  College  and  the  Experimental  Farm. 

2.  Sending  out  of  Travelling  Dairies. 

3.  Establishment  of  Dairy  Schools  at  Guelph  and  Strathroy, 
also  the  development  of  the  School  at  Kingston. 

4.  Increased  printing  of  reports  and  their  distribution  among 
members  of  Farmers*  Institutes. 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  Farmers'  Institute  branch  of  the 
Department. 

6.  Investigations  into  dehorning  of  cattle,  tuberculosis  among 
cattle,  and  scale  insects  in  fruits. 

7.  The  establishment  of  an  extensive  system  of  experimental 
fruit  stations  on  an  economical  basis. 

8.  Practical  instruction  to  farmers  and  fruit  growers  on 
spray  ingi 

9.  Starting  of  the  Pioneer  Farm  and  the  formation  of  the 
Wabigoon  settlement. 

10.  The  creation  of  a  Good  Roads  branch. 
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The  Agricultural  Societies, 

It  was  in  1830  that  financial  aid  was  first  given  to  agricultural 
societies  by  provincial  statute.  At  present  there  are  in  Ontario, 
receiving  aid  and  assistance  from  the  Legislature,  ninety-six 
District  Societies  and  357  Township  and  Horticultural  So- 
cieties. In  1868  the  appropriations  for  these  societies  amounted 
to  $54,074;  in  1878  the  amount  was  $59,699.  There  was  but 
little  increase  until  1 892,  when  the  grant  was  increased  by  $100 
to  each  district,  at  the  request  of  the  various  societies.  The  total 
amount  appropriated  in  1897  was  $'<  6,650.  In  the  twenty-five 
years  of  Liberal  administration,  from  1872  to  1896,  the  total  grants 
to  agriculture  have  amounted  to  $3,956,045,  and  of  this  $1,561,023 
has  been  given  for  agricultural  societies.  If  to  this  we  add  $418,- 
952,  given  to  the  various  agricultural  associations,  we  have  a 
total  of  $1,979,975  out  of  $3,956,045,  or  just  $1,953  more  than 
half  of  the  total.  That  is,  the  Government  has  handed  over  a 
little  more  than  one-half  of  its  appropriations  to  the  farmers  in 
organizations  to  be  expended  by  themselves.  This  has  been 
largely  supplemented  by  fees  for  membership,  etc.  Financial  and 
other  statements  and  reports,  audited  and  certified,  are  all  required 
to  be  furnished  every  year,  and  the  general  work  is  supervised 
by  the  Department.  These  societies,  during  the  past  twenty- six 
years,  have  done  a  great  deal  in  improvmg  the  agriculture  of  On- 
tario, by  the  introduction  of  pure-bred  stock  and  improved  varie- 
ties of  seeds,  and  by  stimulating  the  farmers  to  the  development 
of  superior  products  of  all  kinds. 

In  1 895  there  -were  96  District  Societies  and  361  branch  socie- 
ties.    The  following  are  their  financial  statements : 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand 037,966 

Legislative  grants 74,871 

Municipal  grants 1 9,723 

Subscription  fees  and  donations 89,440 

Gate  receipts,  rents,  etc 118,337 

Money  borrowed 32,444 

Miscellaneous 13,877 

Total  receipts $386,667 

EXPENDrrURKS. 

Prizes  for  animals  and  dairy  products $1 17,142 

Prizes  for  field,  orchard  and  garden  products 30,828 

Prizes  for  manufactures 6,796 

Prizes  for  fine  arts  and  ladies'  work 29,296 
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Other  prize! $  5,350 

Buildings,  gruunds,  insurance,  e  0 38,303 

Borrowed  money  repaid 32,6H7 

Stock,  machinery,  etc 4,4tt3 

Working  expenses 70,8(K) 

Total  disbursements $344,834 

The  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  at  the  end  of  1H95  was 
as  follows: 

AMSKTS. 

Cash  on  hand $38  639 

Land  anl  buildings 379  U68  ^ 

Miscellaneous 23,948 

Total 14, 1,666 

LUBIUTIES. 

Ovring  on  notes  and  mortgages $119,140 

Prisse  moneys  due 6,656- 

Owing  to  Treasurers 6,494 

Miscellaneous 6,346 

Total  $137,686 

The  Aiacciationa. 

In  1868  the  Provincial  Association  received  a  grant  of  $10,000 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Provincial  Fair.  This  was  con- 
tinued for  over  twenty  years,  until  the  Agricultural  and  Arts 
Association  was  discontinued,  on  January  1st,  1896.  In  addition 
to  this  there  was  a  grant  of  $350  to  the  Fruit  Growers'  Associa' 
tion  in  18G8.  In  1^71,  just  before  the  Liberal  rule  began,  the 
additional  grants  were  as  follow.s :  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
$500 ;  Entomological  Society,  $500.  The  statement  of  grants  for 
1SJ7  was  as  follows : 

Y«&r  of  firfft  grant.    Qrant  in  1897. 

Fruit  Growers'  Association ]868  $1,800 

Ent  mological  Society 187 1  l.OOO 

E   Cheese  and  Butter  Association  1877  3,2*0 

W,  Cheese  and  Butter  Association  1877  3,260 

Can  Horse  Breeders' Association.  1896  2  000 

Dom.  Sheep  Breeders'  Associ  t  on  1890  l.fiOO 

Dom  Swine  Breeders'  Association  1?9>)  1,200 

Dom  Cattle  Breeders' Association  1896  1,600 

Ont.  Experimental  Union.  ......  1886  1,200 

E   Ont.  Poultry  Association 188S  600 

Ont.  Poultry  Association 1879  900 

Ont.  Be*  KMpers' Assooifttion  . .  1886  1,100 

•Total $19,200 
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Thus  we  see  that,  since  1871,  ten  additional  associations  have 
been  formed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department,  and  the 
total  annual  grants  increased  from  $1,000  to  $19,200.  These 
associations  are  all  regulated  by  statute,  and  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department.  Their  financial  statements  are  care- 
fully examined,  and  their  reports  supervised,  printed  and  distri* 
buted  by  the  Department. 

TJi*  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  Experim$ntal  Farm. 

The  question  of  providing  a  school  or  college  for  farmers'  sons, 
together  with  a  farm  for  carrying  on  experiments  in  agriculture, 
had  again  and  again  been  discussed  by  the  old  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture before  Confederation.  For  a  time  the  Secretary,  Mr.  George 
Buckland,  filled  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  Toronto 
University,  and  carried  on  experimental  work  on  a  limited  scale 
near  by.  Soon  after  Confedemtion  the  question  came  again  to 
the  front.  The  editor  of  the  Canada  Farmer,  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke, 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  question  and  make  a  report. 
This  report  appeared  in  the  departmental  report  of  1870.  In  the 
following  year  the  Mimico  farm  was  purchased.  Then  occurred 
a  change  of  Qovernment,  and  the  Liberals  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  suitability  of  the  location.  A  Committee 
of  the  House,  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  an  American  expert 
reported  adversely.  Then  followed  the  purchase  of  the  Stone 
farr«i  at  Guelph  in  1873.  In  the  following  year  the  work  prop- 
erly began  ;  it  ha.s,  therefore,  been  in  existence  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  It  is  one  of  the  oMeiit  agricultural  institutions  of 
education  in  America,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  all 
things  considered,  it  has  been  the  most  successful.  The  methods 
have  been  adopted  in  many  U.S.  institutions,  and  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  have  highly  praised  it.  The  work  is 
divided  into  two  parts :  first,  the  instruciion  or  teaching  part ; 
and,  second,  the  experimental  part. 

In  the  teaching  work  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that  agricul- 
ture and  agriculture  only  is  considered.  '1  he  U.  S.  Collejres  were 
agricultural  and  commercial  colleges,  and  in  many  cases  agricul- 
ture has  formed  the  least  important  part  of  their  woik.  At  Guelph, 
in  addition  to  the  teaching  of  the  regular  couises,  there  is  con- 
ducted the  dairy  school.  The  travelling  dairi*  s  have  also  been 
sent  out  from  the  school.  The  Farmers'  Institutes  were  started 
by  the  staff  and  maintained  by  the  staff  for  several  years.  The 
Professors  still  devote  part  of.their  time  to  this  work. 
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The  following  if  the  statement  of  the  attendance  since  1878 : 

Stuoxnts  in  Attendancb  at  tub  Ontaaio  Agrioultuual  Oollxob. 

(Openbd  in  1874  ) 


From 
Ontario. 

From 

other 

ProvlnoM. 

From 
Britith 

lilM. 

From 
U.S.  A. 

From 

othar 

plMas. 

Total 

Ko  o( 

Studantt. 

Mo.  o( 

Spa  Iti 

Studantt 

Inoludad. 

1878.... 

122 

18 

6 

0 

0 

146 

1879.... 

141 

18 

3 

0 

0 

162 

1881).... 

141 

25 

8 

1 

0 

176 

10 

1H81.... 

104 

33 

18 

1 

1 

217 

18 

1^8i.... 

144 

27 

30 

1 

4 

20R 

or- 

1883.... 

134 

34 

30 

'a 

jj 

202 

16 

1884.... 

120 

32 

32 

2 

2 

188 

26 

18H5.... 

103 

28 

41 

0 

3 

175 

6 

1886.... 

91 

20 

33 

0 

2 

149 

1887.... 

78 

12 

20 

0 

0 

110 

1888.... 

91 

9 

26 

0 

6 

131 

lt<89.... 

94 

10 

22 

7 

134 

1890. . , . 

107 

16 

17 

5 

146 

1891.... 

103 

9 

16 

3 

132 

1892.... 

l.U 

10 

13 

4 

159 

1893.... 

207 

15 

18 

5 

246 

60 

1894.... 

242 

14 

19 

2 

6 

283 

103 

1895.,.. 

2L4 

16 

12 

3 

6 

250 

100 

1896.... 

202 

13 

13 

2 

7 

237 

69 

The  above  statement  of  the  attendance  in  the  past  four  years 
is  most  satisfactory.  It  should  be  remembered  that  during  the 
past  two  years  the  Department  has  been  conducting  two  addi- 
tional dairy  schools  at  Kingston  and  Strathroy.  This  will  ac- 
count for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  dairy  i.tudents. 

The  following  statement  of  the  increased  ai:endance  at  the 
autumn  term  of  1897,  the  one  now  in  progrce,  is  taken  from  the 
daily  Globe,  Toronto,  Nov.  ard,  1897 : 

*'  As  an  evid  nc«  of  the  increasinf?  useful  <os<  and  growing  popu'ariby  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph  it  ia  stated  that  nearly  n  nety 
new  stu  ents  have  entered  the  college  this  fall— thirty  more  than  in  any 
previous  ajitumn  during  the  history  of  the  institution  Four  new  rooms  for 
students  have  been  provided  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  increased  accommo- 
dation every  bed  in  the  college  is  n  w  occupied  and  twenty-six  students  are 
lodging  outside.  Mosf  of  tho.se  outside  have  r>>oms  in  the  imm-^diate  neii»h- 
borhood  of  the  college,  board  in  the  college  dining  hall,  and  study  in  the 
library  annex  in  charge  of  a  master  each  evening  from  seven  o'l  lock  to  a 
quarter  to  ten.  Of  thos  ■  in  attendance  eighty -four  per  cent  are  direct  from 
the  farms  of  Ontario,  as  fine  a  lot  ot  young  men  as  will  be  found  in  any  col- 
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lege  in  the  country.  This  ■tatement  refer*  only  to  the  atudonts  in  ftttenrl- 
•nco  upon  tlie  rogu'nr  oouries,  and  toes  not  include  the  speciiA  duiry  class, 
which  vri  1  nut  aasenible  before  Jhii.i  try  next. 

The  students  and  graduates  of  thin  collfgo,  wherever  they  are  found  are 
firm  believers  in  the  institution,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  no«r 
at  the  college  are  there  through  the  influence  of  tho  ox-»tudentb.  It 
wil!  be  seen  that  the  farmers  are  appreci  ititig  the  value  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  more  and  m>  re  bv  sending  thuir  sons  in  increasing  numbers. 
This  is  an  effective  answer  to  any  criticis>i  s  that  may  be  offered.  It  is  the 
farmers'  college,  and  they  appear  to  be  well  pleased  with  its  management." 

Another  recommendation  of  the  College  and  Farm,  and  one  of 
the  causes  of  its  present  popularity,  is  the  fact  that  visitors, 
farmers  principally,  come  by  the  thousand  every  season  to  in- 
spect'the  place,  in  1894  over  10,000  visitors  were  received;  in 
1S9.1,  about  the  same  number;  in  1890,  at  least  15,000  came; 
and  in  1897,  between  June  9th  and  the  28lh,  no  less  than  18,050 
persons  came  under  the  direction  of  Farmers'  Institutes 
alone. 

Some  maintain  that  the  farm  ahould  pay.  In.  the  first  place, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  an  experimental  farm.  Fifty 
acres  alone  are  given  up  to  small  plots  for  testing  varieties  of 
grains,  grasses,  and  roots.  As  various  kinds  are  found  to  be  most 
valuable,  the  experiments  are  continued  on  a  large  scale.  The 
country  gets  the  benefit,  as  these  seeds  are  then  distiibuted  over 
the  entire  Province.  Similar  tests  by  farmers  are  encournged. 
Thus  in  189C  11,000  packages  of  grains  were  sent  out  to  be  test- 
ed and  reported  upon  by  fiarraers.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  this  co-operative  work  carried  on  by  farmers  in  association 
with  the  work  at  Guelph  : 
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Ko.  o(  plots. 

1891 2.fi42 

1892 6.088 

1893 7,181 


No.  of  plots. 

J894 7.721 

1895 9,179 

1896 11;124 


Experiments  in  the  feeding  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are  con- 
ducted. For  instruction  purposes,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of 
visitors,  all  the  chief  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry 
are  kept.    This  would  not  be  done  on  a  private  farm. 

The  buildings,  roads,  fences,  etc.,  are  more  expen.sive  than  an 
ordinary  farmer  would  have.  This  is  a  Provincial  institution, 
and  any  who  now  complain  of  the  cost  of  the  farm  would  as  cer- 
tainly complain  if  everything  were  not  well-kept  and  of  a  cred- 
itable nature. 

The  farm  was  not  eslablished  to  make  money ;  it  was  not  a 
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financial  undertaking ;  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a  farm  like  the 
other  farmfe  of  the  Province  ;  but  it  was  intended  to  be  what  its 
name  implies — an  experimevtai  farm.  Experiments  cost  money; 
they  do  not  necessarily  imply  an  immediate  financial  return. 
The  farmers  of  the  Province  demand  that  the  only  educational 
institrtion  devoted  to  their  special  work  shall  be  well  equipped, 
well  manned,  and  shall  be  well  supported  financially ;  and  the 
present  standing  of  the  College  and  Farm  among  the  farming 
community  makes  the  conclusion  certain  that  the  present  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  has  succeeded. 

Let  us  now  see  what  this  work  has  cost  for  the  past  three 
years : 


College  stafi  salaries 

Col  ege  expenses  

College  revenue 

Farm  proper 

Experiments— field  and  feeding 

Experimental  Dairy 

Poultry  departmcjt 

Orchard,  garden  and  lawns 

Mechanical  department  

Dairy  School 

Travelling  Dairies 

Farm  and  '  Iry  revenue 

Total  for  farm,  dairy,  etc 
Total  for  College 

Repairs  and  m::intenance  

New  buildings— capital  account 


1894. 

1895. 

$  16,13'^ 

5  17,f'95 

14,203 

14,472 

$  30,335 

Z  32,067 

8,157 

7,036 

e  22,178 

$  25,031 

9    9,084 

8,077 

5,409 

6,412 

5,884 

6  978 

901 

1,224 

4,049 

4,591 

1,401 

1.409 

7,310 

6,811 

2,013 
9  36,061 

2,086 

$  37,568 

7,796 
$  28,2.n6 

11,709 

9  25,850 

22.178 

26,031 

6,091 

6,231 

12,189 

19,304 

1896. 


$  18,940 
13,836 

$  32,776 
6,843 

8  25,933 

8  2?9 
6  967 
6,343 
1,150 
6,127 
1,455 
4,328 
1,971 

9  36,600 

9,639 

9  25,!J61 

25,933 

6,843 

21,044 


It  must  be  noted  that  this  statement  includes  the  expenses  of 
the  Dairy  School  at  Guelph,  also  of  the  Travelling  Dairies  sent 
out  from  there. 

The  above  statement  shows  the  extent  of  the  work  only.  The 
effect  is  far-reaching.     Farmers  are  taught  to  be  exact  and  scien- 
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tific  in  their  W9rk  and  observation.  They  also,  thereby,  procure 
new  and  valuable  seeds  that  greatly  increase  the  quantity  and 
value  of  their  crop.  The  results  r  re  all  collected  at  the  College 
by  the  oflBcers  of  the  Union,  and  published  by  the  Department. 
One  statement  may  be  given  to  show  the  possibilities  of  experi- 
mental work.  If  new  varieties  of  grain  or  improved  method?  of 
growing  could  be  introduced  on  every  farm  of  Ontario,  so  as  to 
increase  the  yield  only  one  bushel  per  acre,  the  grain  crops  would 
be  annually  increased  as  follows : 

Fall  Wheat 850,000  bush. 

Spring  Wheat 260,000     '• 

Oata 2,400,000     " 

Barley 450,  OuO     " 

The  Experimental  Union. 

The  Ontario  Experimental  Union  was  organized  in  1885  among 
the  graduates  and  ex-students  of  the  Agricultural  College.  Its 
purpose  is  to  encourage  and  direct  the  carrying  on  of  experiments 
by  the  students  after  they  leave  the  College  and  return  to  their 
farms.  Seeds,  fertilizers,  etc.,  are  sent  out,  and  tests  and  reports 
made,  which  are  tabulated  and  published.  The  great  benefits  re- 
sulting are  the  dissemination  of  valuable  seeds  of  all  kind.^,  the 
determining  of  the  value  of  new  varieties  in  different  localities, 
and  the  education  resulting  to  each  person  from  the  carrying  on 
of  such  work.  The  growth  of  this  work  may  be  seen  fiom  the 
following  statement  of  experiments  carried  on  over  the  Trovince 
by  ex-students,  and  farmers  who  are  co-operating  with  the  cx- 
students  : 

No.  of  Different  No.  of 

TMir.  Experiments.  Cxpeilmenten. 

1886 1  12 

1888 1  90 

18!)l 12  20;J 

1892... 12  754 

1893 13  1,504 

1894 14  1,440 

1895 16  1,699 

1896 16  2,2C0 

Dairying. 

No  other  industry  of  Ontario  has  made  the  same  uniform  and 
steady  progress  as  has  the  dairy  industry.  The  following  is  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  dairy  pro- 
ducts annually  produced  in  this  Province : 
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Cheese,  110,000,000  lbs $10  000.000 

Creamery  butter,  5,50  i  OOO  lbs 1 ,00u,0(  0 

Dairv  butter,  50,0u0,l00  lbs 6,6(0,000 

Whole  milk 5,000.000 

\^  hey 400  O'lO 

Skiinmilk 4,(i0>),000 

$27,000,000 

There  are  about  900,000  milch  cows  in  Ontario.  If  we  total 
up  the  amount  invented  in  land,  buildings  and  implements  in 
connection  with  the  dairy  industry,  we  find  that  it  has  now  as- 
sumed very  large  proportions. 

The  growth  of  the  Ontario  cheese  industry  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

No.  of  Amonrt  o(  V»l<ie  of 

Te*r.  Fftctotiaa.  ChetM.  CbeeM. 

lbs.  $ 

•      ISS.'J 636  53  513  032  6  R89,339 

1^88 737  65i99.751  6  031470 

1892 8.-6  9:J,848  9t8  8,9:)9,039 

IS'je 1,141  104,393,985  8,646,735 

The  value  of  the  cheese  made  in  1897  will  run  considerably 
over  ten  million  dollars  since  the  season  and  the  market  prices 
have  both  been  favorable. 

The  creamery  production  of  butter  has  not  yet  been  developed 
so  thoroughly  as  has  the  factory  production  of  cheese,  but  the 
movement  is  now  forward. 

No.  ot  Amount  o(  Value  of 

Taar.  Or«»merlM.  Butter.  Buttar. 

lbs.  $ 

1881  .-Bg  l,823,r00  273,827 

1^93  74  2,707,570  574,156 

1895 135  5,480,000  1,045,036 

Now,  let  us  refer  to  some  of  the  causes  that  have  contributed 
to  these  fine  results. 

In  1872  the  Ontario  Government  gave  its  first  grant  of  $500 
to  the  Provincial  Dairy  Association.  Year  by  year  this  has  been 
voted,  with  an  increase  from  time  to  time  as  the  work  demanded 
it.     During  the  past  few  j^ears  the  grants  have  been  as  follows  : 

18!>4.  1895.  1896.  1807. 

E.  Ont.  Dairy  Association $2,760  $2  750  $2,7riO  $.1250 

W.  Out.  Dairy  Association 2,750  2  750  2,750  3  250 

Creameries 2,000  2,000  2,000        

$7,500      $7,500      $7,500    $6,600 
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This  money  has  been  expended  mainly  in  paying  the  expenses 
and  salaries  of  inspect  ors  and  instructors.  One  result  of  the  work 
of  these  instructors  has  been  the  production  of  cheese  and  butter 
qrite  uniform  over  the  Province. 

The  next  step  taken' by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  the 
starting  of  a  dairy  department  at  the  Agricultural  College.  A 
Proiassor  of  dairying  was  first  appointed  in  1 885. 

Then  came  the  sending  out  of  the  first  of  the  travelling  dairies 
in  1891,  and  the  opening  of  the  Dairy  School  at  Guelph  in  1892. 
In  1895  assistance  was  given  in  the  erection  and  equipment  of 
the  Dairy  School  at  Kingston,  and  the  school  at  Strathroy  was 
also  started.  The  Kingston  school  has  since  been  taken  over  en- 
tirely by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  so  that  now  there  are 
three  fully-equipped  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister, 
at  Guelph,  Kingston  and  Strathroy. 

The  following  are  the  net  expenditures  on  these  three  dairy 
schools  for  three  years  (including  capital  expenditure  for  build- 
ings) : 

1894.  1895.  1896. 

Guelph $3,415  $4,665  *2,111 

Kingston 1,000  3  300  3,670 

Strathrcy 600  12,410  3,625 

$4,915  $20,375  $9,306 

The  Ontario  Government  has  assisted  dairying 

1st.  Through  the  grants  to  the  dairy  associations ; 
2nd.  Through  dairy  reports  and  bulletins ; 
3rd.  Through  the  Dairy  Department  at  Guelph ; 
4th.  Through  the  three  dairy  schools ; 
5th.  Through  the  travelling  dairies. 

How  can  we  show  that  any  benefit  has  resulted  from  this  as- 
sistance ? 

1st.  The  exports  of  Ontario  cheese  and  butter  have  been  in- 
creasing of  late,  year  by  year. 

2nd.  Canadian  cheese,  of  which  Ontario  sends  the  largest  por- 
tion, has  taken  such  a  pre-eminent  position  in  the  cheese  market 
of  Great  Britain  that  larger  and  larger  quantities  of  United  States 
dairy  products  are  beinfj  exported  to  England  by  way  of  Montreal. 
.  3rd.  In  the  Montreal  markets  Ontario  cheese,  as  reported  in 
The  Gazette,  is  always  a  little  ahead  of  other  cheese  per  pound. 

4th.  Ontario  cheese  is  quite  uniform  in  quality  and  brings  a 
better  export  price  than  United  States  cheese. 

5th.  There  la  a  larger  quantity  of  good  dairy  butter  available 
now  in  the  markets  than  ever  before. 
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Farmers'  Institutes. 


Tliese  are  the  organizations  in  which  farmers  of  all  classes — 
grain  growers,  dairymen,  live  stock  breeders  and  feeders,  fruit 
growers,  poultrymen  and  beekeepers — meet  on  a  common  footing 
to  discuss  any  and  every  question  affecting  their  calling.  There 
is  one  exception,  however,  nothing  of  a  political  or  sectarian 
nature  is  allowed  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  sent  out 
by  the  Department. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  work  was  directed  entirely  by  the 
President  and  staff  of  the  Agricultural  College,  but  owing  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  work  of  the  Institutes,  and  also  in  the  work 
of  the  College,  the  Minister  found  it  advisable  to  appoint  a  Super- 
intendent of  InstitutCvS,  who  is  attached  to  the  Department. 

Teachers  meet  together  to  discuss  their  work,  doctors  have 
their  associations,  lawyers  also  meet  in  organization — it  is,  in  fact, 
an  age  of  conventions,  discussions,  organization.  Why  then 
should  not  farmers  meet  to  discuss  their  work  ?  The  Govern- 
ment thought  it  advisable  and  have  encouraged  the  work.  The 
Farmers'  Institutes  are  more  directly  the  creation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment than  any  of  the  other  associations  referred  to.  In 
1885,  for  the  first  time,  a  few  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  were  sent  out  to  address  farmers'  meetings.  The 
Professors  of  the  College  receive  no  pay  for  this  work,  the  other 
speakers  are  paid  moderately.  The  Government  pays  every  one 
of  the  92  local  Institutes  $25  on  condition  that  the  county  coun- 
cil grant  a  similar  amount,  that  not  less  than  fifty  members  are 
enrolled,  and  that  at  least  two  meetings  are  held.  Many  Insti- 
tutes hold  from  four  to  ten  meetings  a  year,  and  the  membership 
runs  as  high  as  300.  The  cost  of  Institutes  was  $499  in  1885, 
and  in  189t)  it  was  $10,552. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent for  18i^6-7,  gives  some  idea  of  the  great  development 
reached  by  this  movement  since  it  was  started  as  an  experiment 
thirteen  years  ago : 

"  In  announcing  the  twelfth  annual  series  of  meetings  of  Fanners'  Insti- 
tutes in  Ontario,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  show  a  substantial  yearly  in- 
crease in  every  department  of  the  work.  In  almost  every  county  the  insti- 
tute meetings  were  better  attended  last  session  than  ever  before.  The  work 
of  the  local  institutes  was  carried  on  in  a  more  systematic  manner,  and  better 
results  have  been  attained.  In  1885,  the  first  year  of  Institute  work  in 
Ontario,  12  meetings  were  held,  and  2,803  persons  attended  the  sessions. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  meetings  and 
in  the  attendance.     Last  season  659  mettings  ware  held,  and  125,177  per- 
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sons attended,  and  3,277  addresses  on  agricultural  topics  were  delivered. 
Many  of  these  arMresses  were  of  great  practical  value.  The  number  of  per- 
sons who  joined  the  various  local  Institutes,  and  paid  the  annual  member- 
ship fee,  betT/een  January  1st  and  June  30th  of  this  year,  was  16,452. 
These  figures  show  a  satisfactory  increase  over  the  Institute  year  ending 
Junfl  30ch,  1896.  During  that  season  102,461  persons  attended  the  Insti- 
tute meetings,  2,637  addresses  were  delivered,  and  the  total  membership 
was  12,384.  At  that  time  it  was  supposed  by  many  that  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes in  this  Province  had  reached  the  highest  possible  membership,  attend- 
ance and  prosperity,  but  this  year's  results  prove  that  great  advances  may 
yet  be  made.  I  am  convinced  that  this  work  is,^nly  in  its  infancy,  and  that 
unthuught  of  benefits  will  yet  be  realized. 

"  Besides  the  125,177  persons  who  attended  the  various  Institute  meetings 
during  1897,  18,060  persons  visited  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph, 
between  the  9th  and  28th  of  June,  as  ex  cursionists  from  the  various  Insti- 
tute districts.  Each  excursion  was  arranged  for,  and  advertised  and  con- 
ducted by  officers  of  a  local  Institute.  During  the  month  of  June  the  time 
of  the  staflF  of  the  college  was  given  to  the  visitors,  and  many  object  lessons 
were  each  day  given,  and  all  details  connected  therewith  carefully  explained. 
Such  was  the  work  accomplisWed  during  the  past  year.  It  is  hoped  the 
coming  Institute  season  will  be  even  more  prosperous. "  , 

The  Government  now  issues  a  Farmers'  Institute  report  con- 
taining the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  and  a  large  colle(  tion 
of  papers  read  and  addresses  made  at  the  various  meetings  dur- 
ing December  and  January.  The  work  has  been  productive  of 
great  good ;  the  teachings  and  experiments  of  the  Agricultural 
College  have  been  carried  to  the  liarmers,  the  Professors  have 
acquired  valuable  material  from  the  varied  practice  of  the  farmers 
of  different  localities,  and  the  best  farmers  in  various  lines  have 
been  called  upon  to  instruct  and  assjst  those  who  may  not  have 
been  so  fortunate.  A  great  awakening  of  the  agricultural  classes 
has  followed,  and  an  intense  desire  for  reports,  bulletins,  etc.,  has 
been  created  in  the  minds  of  thousands. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  growth  of  the 
work : 

No.  of  Speakers  No.  of  ToUl  oost 

sent  out  by  Be^uUr  of 

Department.  Meetings.  ^mtitutM. 

1885 6  12  $  602 

1886 6  26  1.019 

1887 9  40  2,018 

1888 14  60  2,768 

1889 14  60  5,247 

1890 29  77  5,387 

1891 27  99  4.734 

1892 30  112  8,191 

1893 30  133  6.682 

1894 36  158  6,844 

1895 303  7,667 

1896 666  10,622 
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The  details  of  cost  for  three  years  are  as  follows : 

1894.  1895.  1896. 

Grant  to  Institutes $2,900  $2,250  $2,300 

Superintendent's  salary 2tiO  1,000  1,200 

Speakers' salaries 1,427  1,869  2,377 

Travelling  expenses 430  1,934  2,158 

Office  and  other  expenses 1 ,837  614  2,487 

$6,844  $7,667        $10,622 

^Fruit  Growing. 

Ontario,  owinc^  to  the  very  favorable  situation  and  surround- 
ings of  the  Proi'ince,  is  bv  nature  a  great  fruit  producing  coun- 
try, especially  alo:  ^'  ti^  'akes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  valley. 
Apples,  pears,  plunis,  cuc cries  and  peaches  are  grown  here  to  as 
great  perfection  as  anywhere  in  America.  The  industry  is 
thriving,  great  incieiis*.  '^  is  b' "  'nade  in  the  extent  of  orchards. 
An  export  trade  is  now  ui  o,  rair  way  of  becoming  firmly  estab- 
lish'ed — in  fact,  the  outlook  in  all  directions  is  favorable.  To 
this  very  important  industry  the  Government  has  given  valuable 
assistance. 

The  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association  is  the  lai'gest  of  its 
kind  in  America.  It  has  almost  .5,000  members.  It  is  the  old- 
est association  to  receive  Legislative  aid.  Its  work  consists  in 
holding  an  annual  meeting  to  collect  information  in  regard  to 
the  industry  in  all  parts  of  Ontario  ;  to  discuss  all  questions 
bearing  upon  fruit  growing;  to  distribute  new  varieties  of  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  among  its  members ;  to  publish  a  monthly 
magazine,  and  to  organize  branch  societies  and  send  out  speak- 
ers to  address  the  same.  The  Departnr.ent  publishes  its  report 
annually. 

Three  years  ago  the  Minister  approved  of  a  plan  for  further 
assisting  the  i'^Justry.  Fruit  growing  depends  very  largely 
upoft  climate,  and  the  varieties  suitable  to  different  sections  are 
widely  different.  Consequently,  it  is  very  important  to  test  the 
suitability  of  various  plants  to  the  different  sections.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  carrying  on  of  experimental  work  at 
twelve  different  first-class  fruit  farms.  In  other  words,  twelve 
of  the  best  fruit  farms  of  Ontario  were  turned  into  fruit  experi- 
mental stations.  They  were  already  equipped ;  much  work  had 
already  been  done ;  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  get  everything 
systematized,  supply  material,  and  pay  for  the  axpense  of  look- 
ing after  the  experiments.  The  Government  has  made  a  grant 
($2,800  in  1807),  and  published  the  reports.  The  work  is  di- 
rected by  a  board,  of  which  the  President  of  the  Agricultural 
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College  is  chairman,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation secretary.  The  other  members  are  the  Horticulturist 
of  the  Agricultural  College  and  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  Department  has  sent  out  travel- 
ling sprayers,  who  have  given  instructions  at  thirty  orchards 
each  year.  The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory — the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  spraying  were  most  marked  in  1897.  In  several 
orchards  sprayed  trees  gave  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent, 
of  clean,  marketable,  first-class  fruit ;  whereas  unsprayed  trees 
in  the  same  orchard  gave  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  similar  quality. 

The  Superintendent  of  Spraying  is  Mr.  W.  M.  Orr,  of  Fruit- 
land,  a  practical,  intelligent  and  very  successful  fruit  grower  of 
the  Niagara  peninsula.  During  1897  he  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  investigating  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  similar 
insects  lately  inti'oduced  on  nursery  stock  from  the  U.  S. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  expenditure  for  the  past 
four  years  in  assisting  fruit  growing,  besides  grants  to  town 
horticultural  societies. 

1894.         1895. 
Fruit  Growers'  Ass'n  Grant...  $1,800      $1,800 
Fruit  Experiment  Stations  . .     1,(j07        1,941 

Fruit  spraying 2,028 

Reports 1,286        1,393 


1896. 

$1,8U0 

2,635 

2,130 

1,308 


1897. 

01,800 
2,800 
1,800 
1,400 


$4,093      $7,102      $7,963      $7,800 

Live  Stock. 

The  Ontario  Government  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  live  stock 
industry  through  the  extensive  importations  of  pure-bred  stock 
for  the  Agricultural  College,  the  offspring  of  which  were  sold  by 
public  auction.  The  Royal  Commission  of  1881-2  was  of  very 
great  assistance.  At  the  present  time  the  Department  pays  the 
salary  of  the  registrar  of  live  stock,  and  has  an  expert  engaged 
in  giving  instruction  in  testing  for  tuberculosis  and  teaching  how 
to  prevent  the  disease  in  cattle.  Several  Acts  to  protect  live 
stock  have  been  passed,  notably  "  The  Act  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases  among  horses  and  other  domestic  animals," 
(The  Glanders  Act).    ^ 

The  Ontario  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  instrumental,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Dominion  Minister,  in  having  the  quarantine 
regulations  with  the  United  States  modified,  so  ttiat  an  extensive 
trade  has  already  resulted  between  Ontario  and  New  York  State. 
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The  Qovernment  has  also  made  the  foUowiag  grants  to  live 
stock  associations  : 

1894  1895  1896        1897 

Sbenp  Breeders'  Association    8850  $350  $1,600  $1,500 

Swine  Breeders' Association      700  700  J, 762       1,20L» 

Horse  Breeders'  Association     ....  ....  2,003       2,000 

Oatttle  Breeders' Association     ....  ....         1,600       1,500 

$1,550     $1,650      $6,762    $6,200 

Poultry. 

Here  are  the  figures  of  Ontario  farm  poultry  on  hand  on  July 
1st  of  each  year  : 

1895  1896 

Turkeys 696.604        716,770 

Geese 420  022        391.647 

All  other  fowls 6,636,214     6,626,860 

Total 7,762.840     7.734,167 

The  value  of  poultry  sold  every  year  from  the  farms  of  Ontario 
is  nearly  $900,000.  Allowing  only  25  cents  worth  of  eggs  to 
every  hen  the  egg  product  would  L  ■  worth  $1,500,000.  It  may 
safely  be  estimated  that  the  annual  return  to  the  i'armers  of  On- 
tario from  eggs  and  poultry  is  worth  over  $2,500,000.  This  does 
not  include  city,  town  and  village  products.  The  industry  is 
m  jch  larger  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  worth  encourag- 
ing, and  the  Department  does  this  through  its  grants  to  the  two 
Ontario  Poultry  Associations  and  by  maintaining  a  thoroughly 
well  stocked  poultry  department  at  the  Agricultural  College. 
The  buildings  at  the  College  were  built  on  plans  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  directors  of  the  Ontario  Poultry  Association, 
and  are  models  for  farmers  to  copy.  The  stock,  also,  is  first-class, 
and  represents  all  the  leading  breeds  to  be  found  in  Ontario. 

Bee  Keeping. 
There  is  a  vigorous  Ontario  Bee  Keepers'  Association  in  this 
Province,  to  which  the  Government  grants  annually  $500.  In 
addition,  the  Department  pays  for  the  services  of  an  inspector 
who  enforces  the  "  Foul  Brood  Act "  and  teaches  the  bee-keepers 
how  to  keep  their  yards  free  from  all  disease.  This  Act  was 
passed  in  1890  and  called  "  An  Act  for  the  suppression  of  foul 
brood  among  bees."  (Victoria  53,  chap.  66.)  Its  enforcement 
has  met  with  great  favor  among  bee-keepers.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect bees  from  being  poisoned  by  spraying  fruit  trees  an  Act  was 
passed  in  1895  forbidding  the  spraying  of  fruit  trees  while  in  full 
bloom,  as  that  is  the  time  when  bees  are  gathering  honey  and  also 
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assisting  in  the  fertilizing  of  the  blossoms.    Spraying  at  that  time 
is,  furthermore,  of  but  little  use. 

Experiments  in  apiculture  are  provided  for  by  an  annual  grant 
of  $300.  This  is  paid  to  the  lecturer  on  agriculture  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  who  carries  on  the  experiments  in  his  own  apiary 
at  Brantford.  The  results  of  this  work  are  published  in  the  Agri- 
cultural College  report. 

Good  Roads. 

For  several  years  the  movement  in  favor  of  road  improve- 
ment has  been  gathering  strength.  A  Provincial  Good  Roads 
Association  was  finally  formed,  and  the  Government  gave  a  grant 
to  assist  in  the  holding  of  meetings  and  in  the  sending  out  of 
speakers — "good-roads  agitators" — to  Farmers'  Institutes,  and 
the  annual  conventions  of  various  associations.  Two  annual  re- 
ports and  an  illustrated  bulletin  were  printed  and  very  widely 
circulated.  The  Minister,  however,  concluded  that  more  thorough 
work  should  be  done.  Consequently,  in  189C,  he  recommended 
to  the  Legislature  the  voting  of  a  special  grant  for  this  work,  and 
Mr.  A.  W.  Campbell,  C.E.,  city  engineer  of  St.  Thomas,  was  ap- 
pointed Provincial  Instructor  in  Roadmaking.  He  came  into 
office  in  1896.  As  he  had  constructed  many  miles  of  city  roads 
in  St.  Thomas  and  of  township  roads  in  Elgin  county,  and  his 
work  had  stood  the  test,  and  as  he  was  already  connected  with 
the  good-roads  movement,  it  was  thought  by  the  Minister  that  he 
was  the  right  man  for  the  place.  The  past  two  years'  work  has 
proved  this  to  be  correct.  One  report  has  been  printed  and  an- 
other has  been  prepared.  Several  bulletins  have  been  published. 
Under  his  direction  two  public  exhibitions  of  road  machinery 
have  been  made  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Toronto. 

During  1896  Mr.  Campbell  visited  27  townships,  18  towns 
and  one  city  in  Ontario,  inspected  the  roads  along  with  ihe  muni- 
cipal officials,  held  public  meetings  of  the  ratepayers,  and  after- 
wards prepared  a  full  report  in  every  ease,  which  was  published 
in  the  local  papers.    The  work  in  1897  was  even  more  extensive. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  work  the  following  municipalities, 
among  others,  have  purchased  machinery  and  undertaken  road 
and  street  work  on  a  more  permanent  and  rational  basis  :  Strat- 
ford, Gait,  St.  Catharines,  Niagara  Falls,  Barrie,  Ingersoll,  Lind- 
say, Carleton  Place,  Morrisburg  and  CoUingwood. 

In  several  towns  short  pieces  of  model  streets  have  been  laid 
down  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Inspector  Campbell. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  good-roads  publications  of 
the  Department : 
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Feb.,  1893— "The  Makin<r  of  Roads"  (bulletin  by  J.  A.  Bell). 
"     1894 — "  Report  of  First  Convention  of  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion," held  Feb,  9th,  1894. 
"     1895 — "  Report  of  Second  Convention  of  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation," held  Feb.  7th  and  8th,  1895. 
May  15th.  1896—"  Road  Bulletin  No.  1,"  by  A.  W.  Campbell. 

C  E 
Oct.  16th,  1896—"  Road  Bulletin  No.  2/'  by  A.  W.  Campbell, 
C.E. 
"    1897 — "  First  Report  of  Provincial  Instructor  in  Road  Mak- 
ing."    (50,000  copies  distributed). 

Pioneer  Dairy  FarTti. 

Three  years  ago  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  set  on  foot  an  en- 
quiry as  to  whether  any  farming  lands  were  to  be  found  on  the 
C.P.R.  between  Port  Arthur  and  Rat  Portage.  There  was  a  dis- 
trict 300  miles  long  containing  some  lumber  and  mining  camps, 
but  with  no  farms.  He  thought  there  would  be  a  good  market 
for  anything  produced.  In  the  fall  of  1894  the  district  around 
the  northwest  angle  of  Lake  Wabigoon  was  decided  upon.  This 
is  exactly  half-way  between  Port  Arthur  and  Winnipeg. 
Work  was  commenced  in  the  winter  of  1 894.  Now  there  is  a 
flourishing  farm  settlement,  named  Dryden  by  the  C.P.R.  Presi- 
dent, and  lots  are  available  in  seven  townships,  Wainwright, 
Van  Home,  Eton,  Rugby,  Sanford,  Aubrey  and  Zealand.  Up 
to  the  end  of  1897  20,439  acres  of  land  had  been  purchased  from 
the  Crown  Lands  Department  at  a  cost  of  $6,085.  All  of  this  is 
settled  upon.  The  population  at  that  time  was  600.  We  shall 
let  the  settlers  tell  their  own  story.  On  August  11th,  1897, 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  visited  Dryden  and  the  adjoining 
townships.  The  following  address  was  presented  by  the  citizens, 
300  of  whom  were  present,  and  it  is  reprinted  as  showing  the 
condition  of  affairs  from  the  settlers'  standpoint : 

"  To  the  Hon.  John  Dryden,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario  :  On 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Dryden  and  the  townships  of  Van 
Home,  Wainwright  and  Eton,  we  extend  to  you  a  most  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  future  metropolis  of  New  Ontario.  We  feel  assured  that  the 
growth  of  the  settlement  must  be,  to  say  the  least,  a  source  of  gratification 
to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  other  members  of  the  Ontario  Government.* 
Whereas  last  year  at  the  time  of  your  visit  the  number  of  settlers  could  be 
counted  on  your  finger  ends,  now  there  is  a  population  of  from  400  to  50!>. 
We  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  Governmertt  in 
opening  up  colonization  roads.  Inside  of  two  years  about  sixteen  miles  have 
been  built,  besides  a  good  substantial  bridge  of  about  145  feet  in  length  has 
been  put  across  the  Wabigoon  River,  and  we  desire  to  acknowledge  the  great 
benefit  these  improvements  have  been  to  our  people,  and  would  beg  leave 
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to  ■usrgeat  that  roAcIs  be  opened  up  to  the  lands  in  the  newer  townships  as 
speedily  as  posNible.  Not  only  in  agriculture,  hut  also  in  mining,  there  has 
been  great  activity  in  tliis  region.  To  the  south  of  our  agricultura'  lands 
thero  lies  evidently  a  rich  mining  district.  There  have  boon  a  large  number 
of  prospects  purchased  fr^m  the  Government,  and  several  properties  have 
had  considerable  work  done  on  them,  with  very  gratifying  results.  Those 
mines  are  markets  of  our  produce,  we  believe,  u:  thought  of  when  the  (>ot- 
ernmont  decided  to  open  up  this  region  for  settlement.  Looking  forward  to 
thj  future  welfare  and  convenience  of  our  people,  we  think  it  might  not  be 
out  of  place  for  the  Government  to  reserve  this  pleasant  and  bonutifully  situ- 
ated grove  we  are  assembled  in  this  afternoon  tor  a  public  park. 

'*  The  fanners  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  at  the  head  of  the  most  important  department  of  the  Ontario 
Government  there  is  a  thurough,  practical  and  progressive  farmer,  one  who 
is  willing  to  adopt  uny  means  whereby  he  may  be  enabled  to  assist  the  farm- 
ers in  adverse  circumstances  or  against  combinations,  a  helper  of  the  masses 
against  the  classes,  but  whose  zeal  is  always  tempered  by  wisdom.  Aft  r 
ouMe  observation  we,  irrespective  of  paity  poliiics,  desire  to  place  on  record 
our  approval  of  all  the  work  done  by  yourself  as  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  after  so  long  and  successful  a  career  your  usefulness 
to  the  Province  may  still  be  greater  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  and  that  you  may  long  be  spared  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  labors  as 
Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  most  important  Province  of  the  Dominion. 

"  Si'^zned  on  behalf  «>f  the  citizens  of  the  t  iwn  of  DryJen  and  the  town- 
ships of  "Van  Home,  Wainwright  and  Eton  :  G.  \V.  Yeomans  A.  R.  Hutchi- 
son, M   0  Oassidy,  Chas.  Wright,  George  Shirp,  A.  E.  Annis,  committee." 

Mr.  A.  E.  Annis,  the  Superintendent,  made  the  following  re- 
port in  October,  '97  : 

*•  On  the  Pioneer  Farm  is  now  cleared  about  135  acres.  Every  stunnp 
and  snag  is  taken  out  while  clearing,  and  the  first  cr<  p  on  any  of  the  fields 
can  be  cut  with  a  binder.  On  the  farming  land  there  are  no  rolling  stones 
to  hinder  working.  A  large  number  of  the  settlers  who  purchased  land  in 
1896  moved  in  last  spring  and  have  cleared  some  land  for  next  year's  crop. 
Some  have  as  much  as  forty  or  hfty  acres  cleared  in  one  season.  Tlio  mar- 
kets for  the  farmers'  produce  have  been  good  through<»ut  the  season.  The 
lowest  point  reached  lor  buttor  was  ii'i  cents  :  eygs  18  cents  ;  potat  es,  75 
cents  ;  etc.  The  farmers  have  been  able  to  sell  all  their  produce  in  I  'ryden 
this  year,  and  have  not  had  to  ship  anything  to  Rat  Portage,  the  largest 
town  6f  the  district,  ninety  miles  west. 

"  The  progress  of  this  section  has  been  extraordinary.  Eighteen  mon^Va 
ago  there  was  nothing  here  but  the  Pioneer  House  and  barn  ;  now  the  pi;-  , 
has  the  appearance  of  a  thriving  settlement  ;  houses  are  springing  up  all 
over  the  country,  somi  of  them  being  as  far  away  as  thirteen  m  los  from 
the  town,  which,  by  the  w<y,  contains  about  40i>  people,  havii  g  six  stores, 
besides  flour  and  feed  and  lumber  merchants.  The  prices  of  goods  are  low, 
being  much  the  same  as  in  eastern  towns.  A  first-class  school,  containing 
the  latest  imi>roved  automatic  seats,  has  been  built.  The  school  is  also  used 
to  hold  Presbyterian,  Meth  dist.  and  English  Church  servi(  es  ip  at  present. 
There  are  no  taxes  except  a  small  tax  to  support  the  school,  levied  by  the 
trustees. 

"  To  the  industrious  man  having  a  small  ccpital  there  are  opportunities  to 
be  found  here  to  mnke  a  home  for  himself  that  would  be  difficult  to  find  else- 
where, with  our  cheap,  easily- cleared  land,  on  the  main  line  of  the  C.P.B. 
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Wo  hftve  good  home  mKrket  for  meats,  butter,  eggs,  eto.  Daring  the  two 
years  I  have  boon  on  the  Hionoor  Farm  nothing  has  been  hurt  by  f'ostH  in 
summer.  Tlio  man  who  is  not  prepared  to  work  and  stand  the  hardships  in- 
cident to  pioneer  life  I  would  aavisu  to  stay  where  he  is. 

••  Wabigoon  District,  Oct.  19th,  1897.  "A.  E.  Annm." 

Now  for  tho  cost : 

1895.  1896. 

Current  expenses 92,137  $1,057 

Capital  account 3,315  1,834 

95,482  td,791 

Reports  and  Bulletvna. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  reports  and  bulletins  pre- 
pared and  issued  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1897: 

Illustrated  pamphlet,  descriptive  of  Ontario. 
Bureau  of  Industries  : — 

Crop  Bulletins  in  May,  August,  and  November. 

Report,  parts  I.,  II.,  III.     Agricultural  tstatistics. 

Report,  part  IV.     Chattel  mortgages. 

Report,  part  V.     Municipal  statistics. 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  189G. 
Ontario  Experimental  Union,  1896. 
Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  1896j 
Fruit-Growers'  Association,  189(5. 
Fruit  Experiment  Stations  Report. 
Dairy  Report  (Three  Associations  in  one  vol.). 
Bee- Keepers'  Report. 

Poultry  Association's  Report.  f 

Live   (Stock  Report  (including  Sheep-breeders,   Swine-breeders, 

Cattle-breeders,  Horse-breeders,  etc.). 
Farmers'  Institute  Report,  1896-7. 

Bulletins : — 

Injurious  insects. 

Instructions  for  spraying. 

Does  it  pay  to  spray. 

Tuberculosis  in  cattle. 

Plans  for  the  construction  pf  cheese  and  butter  factories. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  spent  by  the  Department  for 
reports  and  bulletins  in  these  years: 

1894,  $21,957  ;  1895,  $26,012  ;  1896,  $27,737. 

The  total  cost  of  reports  and  bulletins  for  the  25  years,  1872- 
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1896,  has  been  $145,990,  apart  from  the  cost  of  the  largo  Usue  of 
the  Agricultural  Commission  of  1880-2. 

Legislation. 

The  Legislation  of  the  past  twenty  years  in  respect  to  agrioul« 
ture  has  been  well  considered,  progressive,  and  up  to  date.  Many 
Acts,  such  as  those  referring  to  municipal  matters,  deal  with 
rural  affairs  quite  as  fully  as  with  town  juid  city  life.  There  are 
many  Acts,  however,  that  refer  to  the  farming  classes  only.  The 
following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  most  important  legislation  in 
behalf  ot  agriculture : 

1888.  An  Act  respecting  the  Department  of  Agrictdture  and 
other  Industries. 

This  Act  made  provision  for  a  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
creation  of  a  department  separate  from  other  departments  of  the 
Government. 

1888.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  ofC'eese  and  But- 
ter Manufacturing  Associations. 

This  Act  allowed  tive  or  more  persons  to  form  a  company  by 
signing  an  agreement  and  filing  same  with  the  local  Registrar, 
thereby  avoiding  the  expense  of  procurintj  a  charter  under  the 
Joint  Stock  Co.'s  Act.     It  was  amended  in  1892. 
1888.  An  Act  respecting  Creameries. 

This  Act  referred  to  milk  supply  and  the  powers  of  Creameries' 
Companies. 

1888.  An  Act  to  provide  against  fraud  in  the  supplying  of  Milk 

to  Cheese  or  Butter  Manufacturers. 
This  Act  was  amended  in  1892. 

1889.  An  Act  to  'prevent  the  spread  of  Contagious  Diseases 

among  Horsed  and  other  Domestic  Avirnals. 
This  was  an  amendment  to  the  Glanders  Act  of  1884.     (Orig- 
inal Act  introduced  by  Mr.  Drydcn  when  a  private  member  of 
the  House). 

1889.  An  Act  for  the  protection  of  Insectivorous  and  other  Birds 
This  Act  was  to  prohibit  the  destruction  of  birds  that  are 

known  to  feed  upon  insects  that  destroy  fruits  and  grains. 

1890.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  to  prevent  the  spread  of  iSoxious 

Weeds,  and  of  Diseases  affecting  Fruit  Trees. 
This  Act  contains  the  '*  Yellows"  and  "  Black-Knofc^'  regula- 
tions.    It  is  chap.  202  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1887,  and  was 
amended  in  1890,  1891,  and  1893. 

1890.  An  Act  to  impose  a  Tax  on  Dogs  and  for  the  protection  of 
Sheep. 
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1890.  An  Act  to  make  further  provision  for  preventing  the  spread 
of  Contagious  Diseases  among  Horses. 

1890.  An  Act  for  the  suppression  of  Foul  Brood  among  Bees. 
See  Section  under  "Bee-Keeping." 

1891.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Agriculture  and  Arts  Act. 

This  amendment  was  to  protect  registration  of  pedigrees  of 
stock. 

1891.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Noxious 
Weeds  and  of  Diseases  affecting  Fruit  Trees. 

1891.  An  Act  to  encourage  the  Breeding  of  Trotting  Horses. 

1892.  An  Act  for  the  further  protection  of  Bees. 

This  Act  was  to  prohibit  the  spraying  of  fruit  trees  with  poi- 
sons while  in  full  bloom. 

1892.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  providing  against  frauds  in  the 
supplying  of  Milk  to  Cheese  or  Butler  Manufactories. 

1892.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  to  impose  a  Tax  on  Dogs  and 
for  the  protection  of  Sheep. 

1892,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  to  encourage  the  destroying  of 

Wolves. 

1893.  An  Act  for  the  better  prevention  of  certain  Diseases  of' 

feeling  Fruit  'Trees. 
1893.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  to  impose  a  Tax  on  Dogs  and 
for  the  protection  of  Sheep. 

1893.  An  Act  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  Sale  of  Milk. 

1894.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Agriculture  and  Arts  Act. 

This  was  in  reference  to  the  granting  of  aid  by  Municipal 
Councils  to  Agricultural  Associations. 

Ib94.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  providing  against  frauds  in  the 
supplying  of  Milk  to  Cheese  and  Buitzr  Manufactories. 

1895.  An  Ad  respecting  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
1895.  An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Agriculture  and 

Arts  Act. 
This  Act  controls  all  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies 
and  the  various  Associations  receiving  aid  through  the  Depart- 
ment. 

1(S95.  An  Act  respecting  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
1895.  An  Act  respecting   Cheese  and  Butter  Manufacturing 
j^Hi^ociat'Ous. 
An  Actio  am^nd  the  Act  respecting  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
An  Act  revising  and  consolidating  the  Acts  to  encourage 
the  Planting  and  Growing  of  Trees. 
189G.  An  Act  respecting  the  Inspectors  of  Fruit  Treea. 
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1897.  -An  Act  to  farther  iiaprove  the  Act  respecting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

1897.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  and  Arts  Act,  1896. 

1897.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  respecting  Cheese  and  Butter 
Manufacturing  Associations. 

1897-8.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  San  Jos6  Scale. 

1897-8.  An  Act  to  prevent  Gambling  and  Games  of  Chance  at 
Agricultural  Exhibitions 

ExPENDiTUEE  FOR  THE  Ybabs  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896. 
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Depftrtntent  at  Toronto 

Agricultural  Societies 

Other  Associations 

Reports  and  Bulletins 

Bureau  of  Industries 

College  and  Farm  : 

Salaries 

Current  Expenses 

Capital  Account 

3  Dairy  Schools 

Travelling  Dairies 

Farmers'  Institutes 

Experimental  Fruit  Stations 

Spraying  Experiments  

Good  Roads  Branch 

Pioneer  Farm 

Otht:r  Expenditures 


Total $210,483 


1893. 


16,699 

74,476 

20,461 

13,ai9 

3,555 

21,267 

25,203 

17,773 

6.786 

4G('8 

6,682 


656 


1894. 


16,602 
74,840 
20,613 
20,108 
7,1'JO 

21,957 

19,19« 

12,189 

4,915 

1,983 

6,fc44 


4,03G 


1896. 


17.491 
74,747 
21,IV3 
15,121 

4,886 

20  012 

22  231 

19,ii04 

20,375 

2,(06 

7,667 

1  941 

2,0^8 

6*482 
250 


8210  376  l«240,7^4 


1896. 


% 


17,789 
74,325 
22  696 
15,T0S 
4,774 

27,737 

24  700 

21,044 

9,306 

1.971 

10  622 

2,h35 

2,130 

2.151 

3.791 

1.810 


«243.(i79 


Total  Expknditurb  for  Agriccltdbb. 


1872 %  70,858 

1873 149,984 

1874 I(i9,:n5 

1875 10.5,9-8 

1876 111,746 

1877 117  698 

1878 111,631 

1879 105,090 

IS^O 130,201 

18S1 19i».686 

1882 163  051 

18S< 1()6  540 

1884 188  696 

Grand  total  for  25 


lf86 $133,791 

1886 16?,201 

3887 147,358 

18S8 151,610 

18^9 186  445 

18510 152,973 

1891 186  398 

1892 218.427 

189.S 210,483 

1804 210,  74 

1895 24(l7-,^4 

1896 243  079 


•r  m 


years 93  956,046 
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PROVINCIAL  SECRETARY'S  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department,  which  was  ably  conducted  for  twelve  years 
by  Hon.  A  S.  Hardy,  the  present  Premier,  came  under  the  con- 
trol of  Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson  in  1889.  He  remained  its  head  till 
1896,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Crown  Lands  Department. 
Hon.  W.  D.  Balfour  then  became  Provincial  Secretary,  but  he 
only  lived  a  few  weeks,  and  on  his  death,  Hon.  E.  J.  Davis  be- 
came head  of  the  department,  In  addition  to  the  general  duties 
of  Secretary  and  Registrar  he  has  charge  of  the  issuing  of  chav- 
ters  for  joint  stock  companies,  the  administration  of  the  Act  for 
the  Protection  of  Children,  and  the  management  of  the  public 
institutions  of  the  Province,  the  latter  being  the  most  important 
of  the  responsibilities  with  which  he  is  charged.  » 

Through  this  department  the  official  correspondence  of  the 
Province  is  conducted,  all  public  notices  are  gazetted,  all  char- 
ters of  incorporation  are  granted,  or  amended,  all  proclamations 
are  issued,  and  all  appointments  to  office  are  announced.  During 
1890  the  number  of  new  subjects  dealt  with  was  6,279,  in  con- 
nection with  which  17,3»5  letters  were  received  and  13,472  were 
written.  In  dealing  with  these  new  subjects,  2,877  references 
were  made  to  other  departments,  and  3,467  references  and  reports 
were  received  and  acted  upon.  The  number  of  frrms  issued  un- 
der the  Marriage  License  Act  was  30,945.  There  were  also  issued 
185  commissions  under  the  Great  and  Privy  Seals,  113  notarial 
certificates,  365  warrants  re  lunatics,  5,000  forms  to  sheriffs,  350 
forms  for  municipal  and  other  returns,  500  circulars,  etc.  Six 
proclamations  and  430  appointments  to  office  were  gazetted,  and 
177  other  public  notices  published.  Letters  patent  and  supple- 
mentary letters  patent  were  issued  to  164  companies.  To  show 
how  the  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Act  is  being  taken  advantage 
of,  it  may  be  stated  that  up  to  the  15th  of  October,  1897,  the 
number  of  companies  to  which  charters  have  been  issued  reach- 
ed 312,  an  increase  of  204-  over  that  of  any  previous  entire  year. 
A.  large  proportion  of  these  were  for  the  incorporation  of  mining 
companies,  due  to  the  increased  activity  in  the  development  of 
gold  raining.  The  fees  received  during  1S9G  amounted  to  $18,- 
847,  being  an  excess  of  upwards  of  $4,000  over  1895,  which  was 
the  highest  previous  year.  For  1897  they  promise  to  far  exceed 
anything  heretofore  known,  amounting,  up  to  the  16th  October, 
to  $32,194. 

The  following  statistics  show  how  rapidly  the  business  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary's  office  is  increasing : 
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1871.  1896. 

Num^'er  of  fylea 1  2G4  6,279 

Letters  received 1,699  13,472 

Lfttera  sent 1,280  17,;h85 

References  to  other  departments  91 2  2,877  • 

Reportsfrom        "                "         470  3,467 

Statutory  returns  received 68  4,600 

Public  Institutions. 

The  "  Public  Institutions,"  maintained  entirely  at  the  cost  of 
the  Province,  include  (1)  the  Central  Prison  for  man,  the  Mercer 
Reformatory  for  women,  and  the  Reformatory  for  boys  at  Pene- 
tanguishene ;  (2)  six  Lunatic  Asylums — at  Toronto,  London, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brockvilleand  Miraico,*  and  an  idiot  asylum 
at  Orillia ;  (3)  the  Educational  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Brantr 
ford,  and  that  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Belleville.  > 

County  jails  to  the  number  of  42,  and  district  lock-ups  to  the 
number  of  12,  maintained  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Province, 
are  all  under  official  supervision  in  connection  with  this  branch 
of  the  service. 

The  "Charitable  Institutions,"  which  are  under  the  same  super- 
vision, include  39  hospitals,  32  bouses  of  refuge,  oO  orphan  asy- 
lums, and  2  Magdalen  asylums,  all  of  these  being  in  receipt  of 
Government  aid  under  the  Charities  Act.  As  the  amount  of  aid 
given  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  work  done,  the  supervision  of 
the  institutions  must  be  of  the  most  thorough  kind. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  1897  to  hospitals  and  cL«.ntable  in- 
stitutions, out  of  the  Provincial  Treasury,  was  SI. 95, 507.04.  It  is 
needless  to  repeat  that  all  of  this  expenditure,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
expenditure  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  various 
public  institutions,  is  perfectly  gratuitoiis  on  the  part  of  the 
Province,  that  it  relieves  the  municipalities  of  a  burdsn  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  met  by  direct  taxation,  and  that  it  is 
actually  a  repayment  to  the  people  of  surplus  revenue. 

The  theory,  alike  of  the  Central  Prison,  the  Mercer  Reforma- 
tory, and  the  Reformatory  for  Boys,  is  that  mere  punishment  is 
not  adequate  as  a  treatment  for  criminals,  and  that  something 
should  be  done  to  reform  their  characters  and  teach  them  useful 
occupations.  This  principle  is  carried  so  far  in  the  case  of  the 
Reformatory  for  Boys  that  it  is  now  virtually  an  industrial  school, 
and  the  change  of  system  has  been  attended  by  the  most  satis- 

*  The  control  of  the  six  Lunailc  Asylums  ia  with  the  Provincial  Treasurer's  Depart- 
ment for  the  present,  but  the  details  as  to  their  manogemont  are  included  here  with  the 
other  Public  luBtitutions. 
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factory  results.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  similar  state 
of  progress  in  the  reformatories  for  adults.  The  convicts  sent  to 
them  are  in  many  cases  hardened  criminals,  and  their  terms  of 
confinement  are  too  short  to  afford  much  opportunity  for  effect- 
ing a  change  of  disposition. 

Central  Prison. 

The  number  of  convicts  sentenced  to  the  Central  "Prison  since 
it  was  opened  for  their  reception,  in  187 4,  is  14,287.  The  num- 
ber committed  to  it  during  the  year  18U6  was  CO*.  The  number 
remaining  in  it  at  the  close  of  tho  year  was  380.  The  average 
length  of  convicts'  terms  during  the  whole  period  since  1874  is 
about  8.10  months.  The  total  expenditure  for  maintenance 
during  1896  was  $63,272.32.  The  average  daily  cost  per  prison- 
er was  44.8  cents,  as  compared  with  51.79  cents  in  1892. 
if  The  labor  of  the  prisoners  is  utilized  so  as  to  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  in  the  way  of  competition  with  free  labor  outside, 
and  the  results  of  the  industrial  operations  carried  on  go  far  to- 
wards making  the  prison  self-sustaining.  It  would  soon  become 
entirely  so  if  those  sent  to  it  were  long-term  prisoners,  instead 
of  being,  as  they  are  in  many  cases,  ordinary  vagrants,  who  have 
been  driven  by  want  to  seek  refuse  in  county  jails,  from  which 
they  have  been  transferred  to  the  Central  Prison.  If  the  profits 
from  the  labor  of  prisoners,  amounting  to  $25,661.43.  be  deducted 
from  the  total  maintenance,  the  net  cost  would  be  $37,610.89,  or 
an  average  dail}"^  cost  per  prisoner  of  27  cents. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  way  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  indus- 
tries in  connection  with  the  Central  Prison  are  being  efficiently 
conducted  is  to  compare  results  with  those  obtained  at  similar 
institutions  elsewhere.  The  following  statement,  which  has  been 
carefully  prepared- from  the  reports  of  the  different  prisons  men- 
tioned, speaks  more  eloquently  than  words  as  to  the  care  and 
ability  which  have  been  displayed  in  the  management  of  the 
Central  Prison,  and  requires  no  explanation : — 
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Comparative  Statem<'nt,  1896. 

CBNTKAL   PRISON   AND   PBNITBNTIARIES   OF  THB   DOMINION. 


INSTITUTION. 


Kingston  Penitentiary , 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Penitentiary 
Dorchester  Penitentiary 


Manitoba  Penitentiary. 


British  Columbia  Penitentiary. . . 
Central  Prison  


Total  No. 
of  Officer  1 
a  id  U'rds. 

Averaee 

No.  of 

Pridonera. 

Avff.  No.  of 

Prisoner! 

per  OfHcnr. 

96 

561 

H 

66 

397 

6 

43 

181 

4^ 

27 

89 

H 

31 

97 

3 

3T 

386| 

m 

Cost  per  Priaoner 

for  malntenanoa 

Deducting 

Revenue. 


$196.60 
219.64 
269.20 
429.77 
393.60 
9T.«7 


The  particular  industries  carried  on  have  not  by  any  means  been 
selected  with  the  exclusive  design  of  reaping  profit  therefrom, 
but  rather  with  the  object  of  furnishing  diversity  of  occup.  ^on 
in  the  training  of  prisoners  for  lives  of  usefulness,  while  avoiding 
industries  the  competition  of  which  with  outside  free  labor 
would  be  felt.  The  industries  now  in  operation  are  broom<mak- 
ing,  woodenware,  iron  beds,  woolen  factory,  shoemaking  and 
tailoring  for  public  institutions,  gardening;  and,  instead  of  brick- 
making,  which'  for  the  want  of  clay  had  to  be  abandoned,  the 
manufacture  of  binder  twine  was  established  as  a  new  industry. 

Binder  Twine. 

The  manufacture 'of  this  important  commodity  was  decided  on 
by  the  Government  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  and  Mr.  Massie,  the  Warden  of  the  Prison,  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  1891,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  secure 
the  necessary  machinery  for  the  purpose.  Almost  innumerable 
difficulties  were  met  with,  because  the  manufacturers,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  England,  were  fettered  by  arrangements  with 
the  National  Cordage  Trust  of  the  United  States,  so  that  the 
machinery  could  be  supplied  only  through  the  Trust ;  and  the 
National  Cordage  Trust  was  determined  that  the  Government 
should  not  obtain  it.  The  regular  builders,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  England,  refused  to  supply  it,  until  fiually  an  Am- 
erican manufacturer  was  found  who  undertook  to  make  the 
patterns  and  contract  to  make  it     The  machinery  was  con- 
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tracted  for  in  February,  1892,  and  during  the  Session  of  the 
Legislature,  at  the  beginning  of  1892,  an  appropriation  was  made 
for  its  purchase.  It  has  been  said  that  this  new  enterprise  entered 
into  by  the  Government  was  an  interference  with  the  Farmers' 
Binder  Twine  and  Agricultural  Implement  Company  at  Brant- 
ford.  The  facts  prove  the  contrary.  The  records  show  that  the 
stock  subscription  list  of  the  Farmers'  Company  was  first  opened 
on  12th  August,  1892,  their  notice  of  application  for  a  char- 
ter was  published  for  the  first  time  on  20th  August,  1892,  and 
their  charter  of  incorporation  was  issued  on  25th  October,  1892, 
whereas  the  Government  had  decided  on  establishing  the  Binder 
Twine  industry  in  the  fall  of  1891,  and  contracted  for  the  ma- 
chinery in  February,  1892,  and  the  machinery  was  being  made 
long  before  anything  was  heard  of  the  farmers'  movement  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  industry  is  well  adapted  for  prison  labor.  Brick- making, 
which  had  engaged  the  labor  of  from  70  to  100  men,  had  to  be 
discontinued  for  want  of  clay ;  and  in  view  of  the  binder  twine 
monopoly,  of  which  the  farmers  throughout  the  Province  had 
been  complaining,  the  introduction  of  this  new  industry  has  met 
with  general  approval  and  especial  commendation  by  the  farm- 
ers of  Ontario.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
the  introduction  of  a  new  enterprise,  an  excellent  quality  of 
twine  has  been  turned  out  and  supplied  to  farmers  at  reasonable 
rates  and  considerably  below  the  prices  paid  by  them  in  previous 
years. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  be  shown  (and  the  statement  is  still 
being  repeated  in  some  publications  wishing  to  have  it  so  ap- 
pear) that  large  losses  have  been  made  in  manufacturing  binder 
twine  at  the  prison.  From  the  time  the  factory  commenced  to 
run  in  the  last  monvhs  of  1892,  until  September,  1895,  the  busi- 
ness was  conducted  on  Government  account.  The  sales  during 
this  period  amounted  to  $258,143.97,  and  not  a  dollar  of  it  was 
lost.  In  the  same  time  purchases  of  fibre  and  other  material 
were  made,  amounting  to  $238,088.68,  under  conditions  requiring 
extreme  caution,  as  the  fibre  markets  of  the  world  were  being 
raided  and  bedeviled  by  the  great  cordage  corporations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade.  The  results  of  their  operations  were  the  ruin  of 
many  of  them,  and  fortunes  of  millions  upon  millions  were  lost. 
ThePrison  Twine  Industry, instead  of  being  caught  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  maelstrom  that  devastated  the  binder  twine  and  cordage 
trade  in  those  years,  had  sold  in  September,  1895,  every  pound 
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of  twine  and  fibre  then  on  hand,  paid  every  dollar  of  money  used 
in  carrying  on  the  industry  from  the  beginning,  and  had  S13,- 
032.55  to  the  good.  This  gain  represents  39  cents  per  day 
for  each  prisoner  for  every  day  worked  in  producing  all  the 
twine  made,  which  is  over  87  percent,  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
them.  Since  September,  1895,  the  binder  twine  factory  has 
been  running  making  twine  by  contract,  the  contmctor  fur- 
nishing all  material  and  selling  the  twine  under  such  restrictions 
as  regards  the  selling  price  to  farmers  as  has  given  them  binder 
twine  at  the  lowest  price  that  has  ever  been  known.  What  this 
means  to  the  farmers,  estimating  the  consumption  at  6,000  tons 
per  year,  is  a  saving  of  one  and  three-quarters  of  a  million  dol- 
lars on  the  twine  used  by  them  last  year,  as  compared  with  the 
cost  in  1892  before  the  prison  commenced  to  supply  twine. 

Asylums. 

The  care  of  lunatics  and  idiots,  when  they  belong  to  families 
able  to  maintain  them,  cannot  fairly  be  saddled  on  the  general 
public ;  but  many  of  these  unfortunates  are  heavy  burdens  on 
people  who  cannot  support  them  in  decency,  not  to  speak  of 
comfort,  or  of  the  necessary  medical  treatment.  Even  well-to-do 
relatives  of  the  insane  cannot  by  any  reasonable  expenditure  of 
money  in  their  own  localities  secure  for  them  that  expert  care 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  recovery  of  those  who 
are  not  incurably  diseased.  For  this  reason  Asylums  for 
the  Insane  and  for  Idiots  must  be  maintained  either  by  the 
Province  or  by  the  municipalities,  p.vid  it  is  much  better  that 
their  maintenance  should  be  undertaken  by  the  former  than  by 
the  latter.  This  secures  greater  efficiency  at  less  cost,  and  dis- 
tributes the  burden  more  evenly  over  the  whole  population. 
Moreover,  so  long  as  the  patients  are  maintained,  as  they  have 
hitherto  been,  entirely  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  (  l"  the  Pro- 
vince, the  maintenance  of  asylums,  like  that  of  prisons  and  re- 
formatories, is  a  means  of  relieving  the  municipality  from  the 
burden  of  direct  taxation.  In  other  countries  this  burden  for 
the  most  part  falls  entirely,  or  mainly,  on  the  municipalities. 
Unfortunately,  the  number  of  insane  persons  and  idiots,  for 
whom  application  for  admission  is  each  year  made,  has  steadily 
increased  for  many  years  past,  and  has  not  yet  begun  to  diminish. 
This  renders  necessary  occasional  increases  of  capital  expenditure 
for  accommodation,  and  similar  increases  in  the  annual  outlay  for 
maintenance. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number 
of  patients  in  the  Idiot  Asylum  at  Orillia,  and  in  the  Insane 

Asylums  at  London,  Toronto,  Mimico,  Hamilton,  Brockville  and 
Kingston,  all  taken  together. 

Avenge  of           Number  re-          PercenUge  Peroenteg* 

mtdent              maininor  at                  ot  of 

Patients.             end  of  year.          Recoveriei.  Deaths. 

1877 1,819                1,859                3478  6-32 

1882 2,467                2,508                32  26  676 

1887. 2,915                2,927                41-64  4-79 

1892 3,627                3.687                26-78  6-44 

1893 3,674               3,727               2ti-44  6  71 

1894 3,809                3,8Up                32*22  4-96 

1896 3,995                4,036                21-38  6  63 

18»6 4,116               4,118               18  63  647 

1897 4,254                4,909                2497  6.13 


Increased  Attendance. 

As  the  percentage  of  recoveries  is  usually  increasing — owing 
to  the  application  of  improved  methods  of  treatment — while  the 
death-rate  remains  tolerably  uniform,  the  obvious  inference  is 
that  there  must  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  admit- 
ted. So  long  as  this  increase  is  kept  up,  just  so  long  will  the 
cost  of  public  institutions  be  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Provincial 
Treasury.  The  Inspector's  Report  for  1890  shows  that,  in  con- 
.«equence  of  increased  attendance,  the  aggregate  expense  was  in- 
creased by  $7,839,  as  compared  with  that  of  1«95,  yet  the  weekly 
cost  per  patient  was  lowered  from  $2.48  tu  $2.22. 

During  the  year  1897  the  cost  of  maintaining  asylums,  includ- 
ing salaries  and  wages,  was  $605,788.  The  cost  of  each  year 
since  the  advent  of  the  Liberal  party  to  power  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


1872. 

1873. 

1874., 

1875., 

1876. 


Patients  un- 
Total  Cost.        der  treattu't. 

.$187  ""9 1,717 

.  20.,  3 1,780 

.  214,30^ 1,865 

.  218,451 1,9.i5 

241,381 2,371 


1877 281,844 2,390 

1878..;...  270,163 2,546 

1879 286,894 2,664 

1880 297,895 2,899 

1881 3J.i,972 3,0fi5 

1882 368,683 3,288 

1888  377  095 3,340 

188f.  ....  388,021 3,366 


Patients  un- 
Total  Cost  der  treatrn't 

1885 $364, 446 3,.384 

1886 384,352 3,628 

1887 416,3oO 3,663 

1888 469  374 3,939 

1889 490  60) 3,966 

180O 464.364 4  187 

1891 644,633 4,972 

1892 644,580 4.785 

18!)3 568,495 4,893 

1894 648,893 6.021 

1895 596,649 5.454 

1896 604,38i 6,464 

1897 605,788 6,626 
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Comparative  Cost  Between  Ontario  and  Other  Countries. 

An  examination  of  the  returns  from  the  various  Public  Insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  furnishes  a 
comparison  of  a  roost  favorable  character  in  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment of  the  institutions  in  Ontario,  as  the  following  figures  will 
prove  : 

Asylums. 

■s 

OOBT  FKR  PATIENT. 

Yearly.     Weekly. 

British  Columbia  Asylum,  average  for  1895  and  '96  ^IS-.Sg  $a  «3 

Nova  Scotia  Asylum    1895 196  49  3.78 

New  Brunswick  Asylum,  average  for  1892-1896  110.23  2.12 

Montreal  Protestant  Asylum,  average  for  1895  and  '96 ...  186.(59  3.69 
Manitoba  Asylums  at  Selkirk  and  Brandon,  average  for 

1891  and  '92 185  82  3.67 

Massachusetts  six  State  Asylums,  average  for  1892  and  '93  176  19  3.38 

Pennsylvania  Asylums  for  1892   242.01  4  65 

Utica  State  Hospital,  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  Middle- 
ton  State  Hospital  and  Bufialo  State  Hospital,  aver- 
age for  1889,  'WO  and  '91 264.98  6.09 

78  U.S.  Asylums,  average  cost  of  maintenance 227.88  4.38 

English  Asylums,  average  of  21  years < 151.81  2.92 

New  South  Wa'es  Asylums  average  for  21  years,  as  j)er 

Inspector  General'.s  report 193.P6  3.73 

ONTARIO  ASYLVMS,  average  i891-97  130.97  9.5» 

While  the  average  yearly  cost  per  patient  for  the  .seven  years, 
1891-97,  was  $130.97,  for  the  year  1897  it  was  only  $126.25,  and 
after  deducting  revenue  only  $106.39. 
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The  Blind  Institute. 

The  attendance  during  1896  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind 
averaged  127.  The  pupils  are  trained  in  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  reading,  literature,  writing,  natural  history  and  phy- 
siology, English  and  Canadian  history,  chemistry  and  music. 
They  are  also  taught  to  earn  their  own  living  by  means  of  piano- 
tuning,  basket-making,  sewing  and  knitting,  and  are  thus  pre- 
vented from  adding  to  the  already  too  large  roll  of  paupers  wiio 
look  to  their  respective  municipalities  for  support.  The  cost  per 
pupil  of  maintaining  the  Institute  for  1895  and  1896  was  $260.70 
and  $267.49  respectively,  showing  a  slight  increase,  due  to  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  attendance.  The  aggregate  cost  for  each  year  since 
1872  is  shown  jn  the  following  table : — 
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No.  flt  Pupils 
on  Roll. 


Total  coit. 

1872 f  7,523  00 34 

1873 21,V60  00 69 

1874 22,532  00 113 

1875 23,0(51.00 139 

1876 24.034.00 148 

1877 26,913.00 147 

1878  26,289.00 174 

1879 29,516.00 200 

1880 30,343.01) .203 

1881 30,034.00 20O 

1882 34,846.00 167 

1883 33,737.00 160 

1884 33,297.00 140 


No.  of  Pupili 
on  Roll. 


Total  oott. 

1886 $33,386.00 WO 

1886 32,575.00 164 

1887 32.888  00 156 

1888 36,710  00 166 

1889 34,677.00 167 

1890 34,714  36 164 

1891 36,150.58 158 

1892 36.750.45 155 

1893 34,954.55 154 

1894 35,344.69 150 

1895 34,160.36 150 

1896 34,171.72 141 

1897 32,782.66 149 


(Annual  Cost  per  Pupil.) 


New  York  State  $288  01 

New  York  City 391  32 

Maryland  294  94 

Illinois  284  68 

Michigan 264  89 


Boston $337  79 

Pennsylvania   355  17 

Indiana 237  78 

Brantford,  Ontario  1367  00 
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Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute. 

The  average  attendance  during  1896  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  was  272.  The  gi'eat  aim  of  the  school  is  to 
teach  the  pupik  to* read  with  or  without  articulation,  and  to  give 
them,  at  the  same  time,  as  good  a  general  education  as  the  time 
allowed — seven  years — will  admit  of.  They  receive  also  a  fair 
industrial  training,  being  taught  shoe-making,  carpenter  work, 
printing,  farming,  tailoring,  dressmaking,  machine-sewing,  hand- 
sewing,  and  fancy  work.  Many  of  the  pupils,  when  they  leave, 
are  quite  able  to  earn  their  own  living,  and  all  of  them  are  great- 
ly improved.  The  following  table  gives  the  aggregate  cost  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  for  each  year  since  1872  : — 


No  of  Pupili 
Total  oont.  on  Roll. 

1872 $24,896 122 

1873 27,043 166 

1874 32.276 202 

1876 32,048 207 

1876 33,517 220 

1877 38,332 227 

1878 36  426 261 

1879 29,515 229 

1880 36,596 239 

1881 37,201 246 

1882 39.928 265 

1883 39,016 262 

1884 40,986 247 


No.  o{  Pupils 
on  Roll. 


Total  cost. 

1885 $38,749 236 

1886 41,030 273 

1887 39,695 264 

1888 41,968 265 

1889 41,086 274 

1890 40,753 291 

1891 43,927 296 

1892 41,672 285 

1893 45,440 298 

1894 45,129 295 

1896 43,776 295 

1896 46,021 310 

1897 45,282.70 292 
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(Annual  Cost  per  Pupil.) 


Average  of  26  institutions 
in  the  United  States.  (In 
no  case  does  the  cost 
come  anywhere  nearly  so 
low  as  in  Ontario) $262.60 


Mackay  Institution.  P.Q.  .flflO.OO 
Manitoba  Institution  ...  243.00 
Ontario 100.19 


Charitable  Inatitutiont. 

Prior  to  1874,  the  money  paid  out  of  the  Provincial  Treasury 
in  aid  of  charitable  institutions  was  given  in  a  hap-hazard  way. 
The  evils  attending  such  a  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  sug- 
gested th#pa.ssage  of  an  Act,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to 
secure  "  that  all  appropriations  from  the  public  funds  in  aid  of 
charitable  institutions  should  be  mad^  upon  some  properly  ar- 
ranged and  equitable  system,  and  that  municipal  and  other  cor- 
porations, as  well  as  private  individuals,  should  be  stimulated 
and  encouraged  to  give  a  liberal  support  to  such  institutions."  As 
already  stated  the  grants  are  based  on  the  work  performed,  a 
rigid  .system  of  inspection  being  carried  out  in  order  to  determine 
what  the  grants  shall  be. 

In  1871  there  were  32  institutions  receiving  aid,  in  1897  there 
were  112. 

Joint  Stock  Companies. 

The  Directors'  Liability  Act,  which  was  carried  by  the  Liberal 
Government,  in  1801,  applies  to  every  Corporation  whatever  op- 
erating in  Ontario,  which  issues,  or  which  i.s  authorized  to  issue, 
shares,  bonds,  debentures,  debenture  stock,  investment-bonds,  or 
any  kind  of  insurance  or  guarantee  policy  or  certificate.  If  the 
prospectus  or  announcement  which  ha^  induced  any  one  to  give 
his  money  for  any  of  those  securities,  conceals,  or  inten  tion>>,lly 
omits  to  disclose  a  material  fact  which  might  reasonably  intlu- 
ence  a  person  in  his  decision,  then  every  promoter  or  director  is 
personally  liable  to  make  good  any  loss  or  damage  which  the 
investor  has  sustained  by  reason  of  the  untrue  statement,  unless 
the  defendant  can  prove  either  (1)  that  he  had  a  reasonable 
ground  to  believe,  and,  up  to  the  issue  of  the  security,  did  believe, 
the  statement  to  be  true  ;  or  (2)  that  he  dissented  from  the  pub- 
lication of  the  statement,  and  gave  public  notice  of  his  dissent. 

By  further  legislation,  in  1893,  ("  An  Act  for  the  better  pre- 
vention of  fraudulent  statements  by  companies  and  others,"  66 
Vic,  C.  38),  the  mere  publication  of  luch  a  falso  and  dishonest 
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statement  is  made  a  criminal  offence,  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 

firisonment;  and  this  criminal  liahility  is,  in  addition  to  the  civil 
iability,  imposed  by  the  former  Act.  The  information  may  be 
Inid  by  any  one ;  and  the  complainant  need  not  wait  until  some 
one  has  been  actually  defrauded  or  entrapped  by  the  fraudulent 
statement ;  the  setting  of  the  trap  constitutes  the  offence. 

The  great  increase  in  the  numoer  of  joint  stock  companies  of 
all  kinds,  and  more  especially  of  mining  companies,  consequent 
upon  the  opening  up  of  gold  mines  in  British  Columbia  ana  On- 
tario, rendered  a  thorough  revision  and  simplification  of  the  law 
respecting  corporations  desirable.  During  the  session  of  1807 
this  important  work  was  undertaken  and  8atisfactorily  accom- 
plished. Consolidations  were  made  of  the  various  Acts  govern- 
ing the  creation  and  regulating  the  management  of  joint  stock 
companies,  mining  compaAies,  trust  companies,  and  loan  corpora- 
tions. In  addition  to  embodying  the  provisions  noted  above  for 
the  protection  of  the  public,  they  contained  many  new  enact- 
ments, designed  to  give  the  public  further  protection  against  false 
statements  and  to  prevent  the  engaging  in  business  of  irresponsi- 
ble parties,  under  high-sounding  titles  of  incorporation.  The  law 
is  especially  stringent  with  regard  to  the  licensing  of  companies 
not  incorporated  under  Ontario  law.  While  greatly  facilitating 
corporate  enterprises  of  a  legitimate  character  by  an  extension  of 
their  powers  and  privileges,  the  Acts  prevent  many  abuses 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  connection  with  business  corpora- 
tions. 

A  full  and  complete  list  of  all  the  companies  which  have  been 
incorporated  in  Ontario  by  letters  patent  since  confederation, 
giving  their  corporate  names,  date  of  incorporation,  and  amount 
of  capital,  has  been  prepared  and  printed. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

In  no  Department  probably  can  be  traced  more  direct  public 
benefits  from  the  progressive  policy  of  the  Government — if  the 
small  expenditure  of  money  be  considered — than  in  that  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  organized  under  the  Registrar- 
General,  which  includes  the  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages, 
and  Deaths,  and  the  work  of  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Health. 

In  the  days  preceding  Confederation  there  had  been  a  begin- 
ning made  in  the  work  of  recording  marriages  in  the  County 
Registry  Offices.     In  1869  the  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages 
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and  DeathH  becrnn  as  a  system  under  povernmental  supervision. 
The  Act  of  18C9  was  amended  in  1875,  and  wholly  revised  in 
1H0'{.  The  following  talile  shows  the  expenditure  and  results 
of  this  branch  of  the  public  service  in  the  two  periods : 

1871.  1890. 

ToUl  expenditure $10,879  |10,826 

Fees  received  by  Dept.  for  Certificates 

of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths....        none.  iS60 

Births,  Marriaflres,  and  Deaths  recorded      43,b77  86,669 

This  remarkable  result  has  been  obtained  by  the  careful  devel- 
opment in  skilled  hands  of  the  methods  for  collecting,  tabulat- 
ing, and  publishing  the  returns  from  the  municipalities,  which, 
instead  ot  a  few  hundred,  are  now  distributed  as  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Registrar-General  to  all  phyHicians  and  clergymen,  lib- 
raries, etc.,  in  the  Province.  The  aid  such  statistics  give  to  the 
public,  and  especially  to  municipal  health  authorities,  in  estimat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  public  health,  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
and  the  credit  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  fields  of  sociology, 
must  be  piven  to  Ontario,  which  has  been  the  pioneer  of  this 
work  in  Canada,  and  to  the  Liberal  Party,  since  the  Bill  of  18U9 
was  introduced  into  the  Legi>lature  by  the  late  Hon.  T.  B.  Pardee. 
The  remarkable  fact  is  shown  in  the  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  for  1896  that  the  enormous  volume  of  increased  busi- 
ness, increased  returns,  and  increased  publications,  both  in  extent 
and  number,  cost  less  in  181)6  than  in  almost  any  previous  year, 
including  1871. 

But  the  adjunct  of  this  work  of  vital  statistics,  which  by 
political  economists  everywhere  have  been  accepted  as  the  gauge 
of  the  evolution  of  social  systems,  is  found  in  the  work  of  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Health  e.stabli^hed  in  1882,  From  a  board 
with  a  single  executive  officer  it  has  grown  into  a  central  organ- 
ization with  an  office  staff  and  a  scientific  laboratory,  and  associ- 
ated municipal  boards  to  the  number  of  600  reporting  organiza- 
tion in  1896.  The  work  of  sanitation  in  these  15  years  has  been 
as  widespread  as  the  confines  of  the  Province.  The  era  of  P""  all- 
pox  and  kindred  epidemic  diseases  seems  to  have  practically 
disappeared  in  Ontario.  T'^e  three  quinquennia  since  the  board's 
organiza*'on  show  the  following  reductions  in  mortality  over  the 
first  pel-  I  from  the  more  common  conimunicaVjle  diseases,  eve. 
though  the  population  has  increased  some  15^  during  the 
period : 
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Table  of  Deaths 

IN  THR  Three  Five- Year  Periods. 

Smallpox. 

Scarlatina. 

Diphtheria. 

Typhoid. 

Ist  Period— 1882-1886 

2nd      "    —1837-1891 

3rd      "     -1892-1896 

128 
16 

7 

1829 
650 
993 

6028 

4774 
4774 

3027 
3060 
1642 

The  absolute  percentage  decrease  is  given  without  estimating 
the  fuller  percentage  decrease  with  an  increasing  population  in 
the  following  table,  where  the  first  period  is  represented  by  100 : 

Tablf  Showing  Percentage  Decreases  of  Deaths. 


Smallpox. 

Scarlatina. 

Diphtheria. 

Typhoid. 

1st  Period- 1832-1886 

100 

100 

100 

ICO 

2nd      "    —1887-1891 

88% 

67% 

6% 

none 

3rd      "    —1892-1896 

93% 

50% 

6% 

46% 

Or,  to  give  the  reduction  in  the  mortriity  aggregate  expression 
there  were  from  these  diseases  during  the  five  years  of  the  first 
period  10,112  deaths,  and  7,415  in  the  last  period,  or  an  abso- 
lute saving  of  2,(j.4G  lives,  or  nearly  25%,  althougn  the  popula- 
tion had  increased  at  least  15%  between  1382  and  189G. 

Other  marked  decreases  in  the  death-rate  may  be  similarly 
noted.  This  work  may  be  very  directly  traced  to  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  Provincial  and  the  600  Local  Boards  of 
Health.  Owing  to  the  monthlj'  return  oi  deaths  from  contagious 
diseases  by  Secretaries  of  the  Local  Boards  to  the  Provincial 
Board,  the  health  status  of  the  Province  is  accurately  gauged, 
and  prompt  action  in  any  local  emergency  becomes  possible.  The 
co-operative  work  is  greatly  aided  by  the  Laboratory  of  the 
Provincial  Board  examining  at  al)  times  samples  of  suspected 
water,  diseased  tissues,  and  so  on,  for  the  officers  of  the  Local 
Boards,  thereby  enabling  them  to  deal  promptly  with  outbreaks 
whenever  they  have  assured  themselves  of  the  character  of  the 
disease. 
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But,  in  addition  to  this  daily  watching  of  the  pulse  of  the 
Province,  the  work  which  is  telling  more  largely  than  any  other, 
because  it  represents  the  general  education  of  the  people  in  sys- 
tematic sanitary  methods,  is  the  establishment  of  systems  of 
municipal  water.vorks,  sewerage,  and  town  scavenging.  Thus, 
while  in  1882  there  were  only  some  ten  municipalities  in  Ontario 
having  public  water"supplies,  and  fewer  still  with  sewerage  sys- 
tems, the  year  1896  sees  98  public  water  supplies  and  47  systems 
of  town  sewerage  more  or  less  complete.  The  50%  decrease  in 
the  death-rate  of  typhoid  is  the  delinato  index  of  such  permanent 
improvements.  The  closest  relations  wii-h  the  neighboring  Pro- 
vinces and  States  are  maintained,  and  the  public  health  of  the 
American  Continent  is  becoming  a  matter  cf  daily  reference,  as 
much  as  the  weather  conditions  or  the  variations  of  the  stock 
markets. 

The  extension  of  this  work  of  sanitation  into  the  less  notice- 
able, but  often  more  potent  influences  affecting  the  public 
health  is  seen  in  the  statistical  enquiries  regarding  the  causes 
producing  or  retarding  the  spread  of  consumption,  which  plays 
a  larger  part  in  national  economics  than  all  the  Immigration 
Agencies  combined,  as  well  as  into  the  Vfiseases  affecting  the  food 
of  the  people,  whether  meat  or  milk.  But  a  study  of  the  reports 
of  this  department  would  carry  the  outlines  of  its  work  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  space.  And  to  think  that  this  work  of 
saving  life,  of  elevating  the  standard  of  health  and  living  of  the 
people,  is  done  at  a  cost  to  the  Province  of  less  than  one-third  of 
what  the  City  Health  Department  of  Toronto  finds  it  necessary 
to  spend  in  the  interests  of  its  citizens,  cannot  fail  to  commend 
itself  to  the  people,  who  appreciate  the  high  ideals  which  the 
Government  of  Ontario  has  set  itself  to  reach.  From  the  Public 
Accounts  of  1884  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Health  for  that  year  was  $8,333.00,  while, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  reorganization  by  which  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health's  work  and  that  of  the  Pi,egistrar-General  were 
brought  under  one  head,  the  estimate  for  the  Provin^-ial  Board 
for  the  year  1897  was  but  $7,950. 

NegUcted  and  Dependent  Children. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  advances  made  in  recent  years  by 
the  Government  was  the  establishment  of  the  Children's  Depart- 
ment under  the  Children's  Protection  Act  of  1893.  Previous  to 
that  time  there  were  no  adequate  laws  dealHg  with  Neglected 
and  Dependent  Children,  and  the  decision  of  the  Ontario  Govern- 
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roent  to  grant  such  a  law  was  snggeated  by  the  unanimous  report 
of  the  Ooipraission  on  Prison  Reform  and  endorsed  by  the  philan- 
thropic and  benevolent  orf^anizations  throtighout  the  Province. 
Under  this  law  some  thirty  Children's  Aid  Societies  have  been 
organized,  and  in  addition  to  a  very  extensive  benevolent  work 
by  which  the  prison  and  pauper  population  has  undoubtedly 
been  decreased,  many  orphan  and  deserted  children  have  been 
provided  with  foster-homes,  where  they  are  gi'owing  up  as  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  and  without  expense  to  the  ratepayers. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  COO  children  who  have  been 
taken  over  by  the'societies  and  sent  to  family  homes  instead  of 
to  institutions,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  of,  at  least.  30,000  or 
40,000  dollars  per  j'ear.  In  the  various  States  across  the  border 
where  this  work  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Government,  large 
and  expensive  institutions  have  been  established,  the  mainten- 
ance of  which  entails  an  expenditure  of  over  $40,000  per  year, 
not  to  speak  of  the  $150,000  capital  invested.  In  Ontario  the 
same  results  have  been  accomplished  without  the  necessity,  so 
far,  of  any  extensive  institution  of  this  kind.  In  fact,  looking  at 
it  from  any  standpoint,  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  worthy  as 
well  as  the  most  economical  that  is  carried  on  at  the  present  day. 
The  direction  of  this  Department  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Kelso, 
who  was  well-known  in  connection  with  philanthropic  work  for 
many  years,  and  who  has  continued  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  all 
who  have  the  interests  of  these  unfortunate  children  at  heart. 

Immigration  of  English  Children. 

For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
as  to  the  wisdom  or  un-wisdora  of  encouraging  the  immigration 
of  children  from  the  Old  Country  to  Canada.  Many  svTeeping 
charges  have  been  made  against  these  children,  but  as  this  class 
of  work  has  never  been  official  ly  recognized  by  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment there  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  qualitj'  of  the 
work  done.  In  order  to  meet  the  situation  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment introduced  a  measure  in  March,  1897,  requiring  all  juvHuile 
immigration  agencies  to  be  under  provincial  supervision,  and  fix- 
ing a  standard  of  health,  etc.,  for  such  children.  Mr.  J.  J.  Kelso 
v/as  appointed  Inspector  under  this  Act,  and  is  engaged  at  present 
in  studying  the  various  features  of  the  work  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting the  importation  of  an  unsuitable  class  of  children.  This 
measure  is  a  most  desirable  one,  and  will  in  the  future  protect 
the  interests  of  the  Province,  as  well  as  afford  fair  recognition  to 
those  agencies  that  are  doing  their  work  in  a  careful  and  efficient 
m&  uner. 
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The  relations  of  Ontario  to  the  Dominion  under  the  federal 
system  requiring  the  keeping  of  extensive  and  con»plicated  ac- 
counts, as  well  as  the  enlightened  policy  pursued  under  Liberal 
rule  of  distributing  the  surplus  among  the  municipalities,  ren- 
der it  necessary  that  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department 
should  be  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity,  proved  financial 
ability  and  high  administrative  capacity.  The  Province  has  been 
remarkably  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  successive  treas- 
urers in  every  way  competent  to  occupy  this  responsible  position, 
and  no  charge  of  corruption  has  ever  been  brought  against  this 
branch  of  the  public  service,  either  und<^r  the  present  Treasurer, 
Hon.  Richard  Harcourt,  or  his  predecessors. 

The  financial  policy  of  the  Liberal  Government  has  been  char- 
acterized by  the  most  careful  economy  in  all  Provincial  expendi- 
tures which  are  under  administrative  control,  and  by  a  generous 
expenditure  of  surplus  revenue  for  local  services  of  various 
kinds,  which,  but  for  the  assistance  thus  afforded,  would  have 
greatly  increased  the  burden  of  municipal  taxation.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  provincial  income  is  absorbed  in  meeting  the 
absolutely  necessary  expense  of  carrying  on  the  Government* 
The  remainder  is,  instead  of  being  h.  arded  up,  returned  to  the 
people,  except  what  is  judiciously  retained  in  the  Treasury  as  a 
provision  against  emergencies. 

Railway  Aid, 

In  the  session  of  1871  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Sandfield- 
Macdonald  A.dministration,  setting  apart  Si, 500,000  as  a  fund 
for  aiding  railways  on  certain  conditions.  It  was  contended  by 
the  then  Opposition  that  the  grant  to  each  railway  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  for  its  approval.  The  Government 
was  defeated  on  this  issue,  and  when  the  Liberals  came  into 
power  in  1872,  legislation  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  people's 
representatives  to  each  appropriation  was  passed.      In  the  same 
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year  the  Railway  Fund  was  increased  by  Hon.  Mr.  Blake  to 
$1,900,000,  and  a  Railway  Subsidy  Fund  created  by  setting 
apart  the  sum  of  §100,000  a  year  for  twenty  years.*  Special 
appropriations  to  particular  roads  were  made  in  1876, 1877,  1878 
and  1881. 

In  18S9  an  act  was  passed  in  accordance  with  which  land  in 
unsettled  parts  of  the  Province,  through  which  it  was  proposed 
to  construct  colonization  railways,  could  be  set  apart  and  sold  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  fund  to  recoup  the  Province  for  the 
money  expended  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  lines,  the  land 
so  set  apart  funning  a  tract  of  ten  miles  in  width  on  each  side  of 
the  railways  so  aided.  The  Province  thus  receives  the  full  bene- 
fit Oi  the  increased  value  given  to  the  land  by  the  establishment 
of  railway  communication  and  the  promotion  of  settlement. 
Under  (he  provisions  of  this  measure  liberal  subsidies  have  been 
granted  to  railways  in  the  new  districts,  and  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Province  hitherto  inadequately  provided  with  railway 
facilities.  The  total  mileage  of  the  railways  so  aided  since  18!i2 
up  to  1897  was  445i  \m\e^,  the  aggregate  sum  granted  being 
$1,LS0,750.  These  subsidies  added  to  previous  ones  given  to 
:)ther  lines  bring  the  amount  granted  to  railways  out  of  the  sur- 
plus revenues,  and  thus  given  back  to  the  people,  to  a  total  of 
over  nine  million  dollars.  The  following  statement  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Auditor  shows  the  amounts  of  Provincial  aid  given  to 
railways  up  to  December  31st,  1896  : 

*  Thfl  Acts  passe')  by  the  Sandfield  Macdnnald  and  Blake  QovernmentJ  providing  tor  granting 
aid  to  Railway;!  will  be  found  *t  the  end  of  th!t  book. 
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Name  of  Railway. 


Belleville  Sc  North  HaatinKo. 

Brantford,  Norfolk  &  Pt. 
Bnrwell 

Canada  (Jentral 

Canada  Southern 

Cobourg,  Peterboro'  &  Mar- 
mora   

Credit  Valley 

Canada  Atlantic 

Erie  &  Huron 

G.  T.,  Georgian  Bay  &  Lake 
Erie 

Grand  Junc'ion 

Hamilton  &  Noith  Western. 

Hamilton  &  Lake  Erie 

Iroudale,  Bancroft  &  Ottawa 

KiugHton  &  Pembroke 

Lake  Simcoe  Ju".ction 

London,  Huror  &  Br-'-e 

Midland 

North  Simcop 

Northern  Ey  tension 

Ottawa,  Aru^^rior  '.  Parrj 
Sound 

Ontario,  Belmont  &  Northern 
K'y 

Prince  Aithur'H  Landing. . . . 

Prince  Edward  County 

Port  Dover  &  Lake  Huron. . 

Port  Arthur,  Duluth  &  West- 
ern   

Parry  Sound  Colonization. . . 

Stratford  &  Lake  Huron 

Toronto,  Grey  &  Bruce. 

Toronto  &  Nipissing 

Tilsonburg,  Lake  Erie  & 
Pacific 

Victoria 

WelliuKton,  Grey  &  Bruce. . 

Whitby,  Pt  Perry  &  Lindsay 


Miles. 


22.000 

3:^.270 
47560 
62.901 

9.370 

153.001 

65.720 

40.556 

79.300 
65.860 
143.516 
33  480 
35.000 
88,740 
26.500 
69.146 
54.5:50 
33  3i3 
70.407 

136.100 

9  570 

5.99.T 

32.000 

63.000 

85.540 
47.750 
27.500 
151.141 
46.217 

15.816 

fi5.7oli 

120.638 

45.94.^ 


1,977.2.54 


Cash 
Payments. 


125,957  15 


18  740  00 
18,702  00 


1,634  47 

l,i)80  00 
40,000  00 

'eb^goo'cio 

213,522  5P 
53,010  00 

'6i5'.227"50 

196.188  00 


126,0'JO  00 
15,571  5t 


5.5,000  0(1 
28o,l><2  00 
105,212  00 


33,442  00 

241,276  Oi' 

40,0U0  01 


1,704,195  10 


Certificates 
Paid. 


111,351  24 
129,353  60 
2H5S9'26 


746,692  59 

357,729  Oy 

8S,595  29 

187,065  G8 
21(^,415  18 
727,1.97  20 


7,695  60 
295.745  75 


268  839  60 
149,284  40 
140,6.55  56 


21,547  08 


20,747  20 
155,620  00 


59,466  00 
18,731  79 


176,182  40 


739  00 
499,614  90 

"87,790'4f' 


4,713,999  47 


Certitioates 
Outstand- 
ing. 


2,855  16 


33,704  31 
97,1.-8  51 
33,605  11 

42.800  32 
21,652  42 


188,192  4( 
97,677  45 


3,C06  04 


740,176  32 
35,725  CO 


388,278  00 
248,515  41 


58,385  74 
4,260  24 


1,996,093  03 


Total 


114,206  40 

129,353  60 
125,957  15 
244.559  20 

10,740  03 
799,(i!'8  90 
4.54,867  60 
123,831  87 

231.44-1  00 
278,067  60 
727,"i97  20 

06, 960  00 
195  «h8  00 
60ii,9<6  70 

5<.<iOO  00 
268,839  6 ) 
215,011  90 

144.211  60 
196,188  00 

761,724  00 

.35,725  60 

20,747  20 

155, 520  00 

126,000  00 

46.%315  54 

267,247  20 

5.5,000  00 

461,.S04  40 

105.212  CO 

59.124  SO 
5s7  317  20 
241.276  00 
129.790  40 


8,414,787  66 


I 


Many  of  the  appropriations  voted  in  aid  of  railway  construction 
have  not  yet  been  earned,  and  so  do  not  appear  on  this  list. 

By  a  series  of  enactments  extending  over  many  years,  munici- 
palities were  authorized  to  vote  money  in  aid  of  railway.s  and 
advantage  was  extensively  taken  of  the  powers  thu.s  conferreii. 
The  example  of  the  Administration  stimulated  the  liberality 
and  enterprise  of  the  municipalities,  which  have  grantee  by 
way  of  subsidies  to  railways  $10,81S,642.  Under  the  Municipal 
Loan  Fund  Scheme,  the  details  of  which  will  follow,  the  Pro- 
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vince  has  given  to  the  municipalities  nearly  three-and-a-half 
millions  ol  dollars,  out  of  which  the  recipients  have  given  assist- 
ance to  railway  building  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  million, 
which  may  legitimately  be  included  in  computing  the  aggregate 
advanced  by  the  Government  for  this  purpose,  making  the  bulk 
sum  about  ten  millions.  This  liberality  has  secured  the  building 
or  projected  construction  of  some  3,000  miles  of  railway,  thus 
making  Ontario,  in  the  matter  of  railroad  communication,  one 
of  the  best-equipped  countries  in  the  world.  The  total  Pro- 
vincial and  municipal  aid  thus  granted  exceeds  twenty  million 
dollars. 

Surplus  Diatrihution  and  Municipal  Loan  Fund. 

The  payments  in  aid  of  railways,  liberal  as  they  were,  did  not 
exhaust  the  accumulations  of  surplus  revenue. 

In  the  session  of  1873  Attorney -General  Mowat  submitted  a 
measure  for  the  distribution  of  a  portion  of  the  surplus  in  connec- 
tion with  the  settlement  of  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund  question. 
The  total  indebtedness  to  the  fund  amounted,  in  1872,  to  twelve 
million  dollars  ($12,000,000),  and  on  this  immense  sum  the  Pro- 
vince at  large  had  to  pay  interest. 

The  Municipal  Loan  Fund  Act  of  1873  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  a  certain  sum  out  of  the  Provincial  surplus  to 
each  municipality  according  to  population.  To  a  municipality 
not  in  debt  to  the  Fund  its  share  of  the  surplus  distribution 
was  to  be  paid  in  full.  To  one  in  debt  to  the  Fund  its  share 
was  to  be  set  off  against  the  debt,  the  balance,  if  there  was 
one,  being  payable  to  the  municipality.  In  cases  where  the 
amount  of  debt  exceeded  the  amount  of  its  share  the  municipality 
remained  liable  for  the  difference. 

By  the  operation  of  this  policy,  inestimable  benefits  were  con- 
ferred on  the  municipalities.  Some  were  relieved  from  a  crushing 
incubus  of  debt,  and  all  were  made  participators  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  Province.  The  total  amount  distributed  under 
this  scheme  waa  about  $3,447,525. 

The  following  table  shows  to  what  purposes  the  greater  part 
of  this  subsidy  has  been  applied  by  municipalities  : 

In  roads  and  bridges  $1,181,682  06 

In  paying  debts  caused  by  granting  aid  to  railways 987,889  18 

In  paying  other  debts  incurred  for  permanent  works  not  speci- 
fied          28,679  56 

In  educational  purposes,  including  school-houses  built,  school 

debts  paid,  and  investments  for  school  purposes 706,468  36 
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In  building  and  improving  town  halls $    147,346  40 

(72  town  hall*  have  been  built  or  paid  for,  and  a  large  number 

of  markets  or  lock-ups). 
In  town  and  village  improvements,  by  construction  of  water- 
works, making  sidewalks,  planting  shade  trees,  and  buy- 
ing steam  fire-engines 76,432  65 

In  making  and  improving  harbours ....        43,749  46 

In  drainage  27,642  27 

In  paying  share  of  cost  of  county  buildings,  and  aiding  in  the 

erection  of  mills  and  manufactories 13,382  50 

In  buying  8»  4  laying  out  public  parks  and  agricultural  society 

grounds 4,954  26 

In  the  purchase  and  improvements  of  cemeteries    1,917  02 

In  aid  given  to  unorganized  districts,  in  making  roads  and 

bridges,  and  building  schools    6,334  82 

Total 13,226,378  54 
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Drainage  Investments. 

As  far  back  as  1869  an  Act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernment to  advance  money  for  the  drainage  of  large  areas,  the 
works  to  be  carried  out  under  the  Public  Works  Act  of  1868, 
and  the  improved  land  to  be  used  as  security  for  the  repayment 
of  the  advance  by  means  of  a  rental  charge. 

This  Statute  was  repealed  by  an  Act  passed  in  1873.  It 
made  still  more  liberal  arrangements  for  the  construction  of 
drainage  works,  which  under  it  may  be  undertaken  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  owners  of  the  land,  and  without  the  intervention 
of  any  Municipal  Council,  the  security  and  mode  of  collection 
remaining  the  same.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  Government 
might  advance  money  at  the  rate  or  five  per  cent,  to  municipali- 
ties for  drainage  purposes,  leaving  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
local  authorities.  The  method  of  investment  under  this  system 
is  the  purchase  of  municipal  debentures  to  the  required  amount, 
the  municipality  being  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  deben- 
tures, and  being  left  to  collect  for  itself  the  amounts  charged 
against  the  lands  benefited. 

The  maximum  amount  invested  under  either  system  cannot  at 
any  time  exceed  $350,000,  but  the  money,  as  it  is  repaid  by  one 
municipality,  may  be  lent  to  another.  In  this  way  the  total 
amount  invested  under  both  plans  up  to  the  end  ot  1897  was 
$1,266,251.43.  Xhe  area  drained  is  made  up  of  tracts  scattered 
over  the  countiS  of  Kent,  Lambton,  Middlesex,  Elgin,  Lanark, 
Lennox,  Grey,  Addington,  Peterboro',  Essex,  Leeds,  Welland, 
Huron,  Bruce,  Durham,  Perth,  Hastings,  and  Haldimand. 
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Another  application  of  the  same  form  of  investment  was  made 
in  1878,  by  an  Act  authorizing  the  Government  to  advance 
money  at  five  per  cent.,  through  the  medium  of  municipal  deben- 
tures, for  tile-draining  purposes.  The  total  amount  so  invested 
must  never  exceed  $200,000,  and  the  amount  invested  at  the 
close  of  1897  was  $197,900.00.  In  1887  the  Government  reduced 
the  rate  of  interest  on  all  drainage  loans  to  four  per  cent. 

Audit  of  Public  Accounts. 

In  the  session  of  1886  an  Act  was  passed  "  to  provide  for  the 
better  auditing  of  the  public  accounts  of  the  Province."  It  cre- 
ates a  Treasury  Board  of  three  members,  who  are  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  and  also  creates  the  office  of  Provincial  Auditor,  the 
incumbent  of  which  is  removable  from  office  only  on  address  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The 
Provincial  Auditor's  duty  is  to  "  examine,  check,  and  audit  all 
accounts  of  receipts  ■  ^d  expenditures  of  public  moneys  ;"  to  "  see 
that  no  check  issues  xor  the  payment  of  any  public  money  for 
which  there  is  no  direct  legislative  appropriation  ;"  to  present  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  a  statement  of  all  expenditures  made, 
on  the  order  of  the  Treasury  Board,  without  his  sanction  ;  and 
to  prepare  the  Public  Accounts  for  submission  to  the  Legislature. 
The  system  of  auditing  the  Public  Accounts,  already  efficient, 
has  been  made  by  this  S'^atute  still  more  so,  while  the  people  of 
the  Province  have  as  satisfactory  a  check  upon  irregular  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  as  it  is  possible  to  devise. 

Financial  Administration. 

The  financial  policy  of  the  Mowat  Government  has  been 
characterised  by  the  most  careful  economy  in  all  Provincial  ex- 
penditures that  are  under  administrative  control,  and  by  a  liberal 
expenditure  of  surplus  revenue  for  local  services  of  various 
kinds,  which,  but  for  the  relief  thus  affiirded,  would  have  greatly 
increased  the  burden  of  municipal  taxation.  The  absolutely  ne- 
cessary expense  of  carrying  on  the  Government  of  the  Province 
absorbs  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  Provincial  revenue.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Mowat  Government  to  return  the  rest 
of  it  annually  to  the  people,  instead  of  hoardij^  it  up  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  large  surplus  already  in  the  Piinrincial  Treasury. 
That  this  policy  of  surplus  distribution  had  once  the  approval  of 
Hon.  Mr.  Meredith,  now  Chief 'Justice  Sir  Wm.  Meredith,  is  shown 
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by  the  following  extraet  from  one  of  the  first  speeches  made  by 
him  after  he  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Oppbsition : 

"One  question  upon  which  it  was  incumbent  that  they  should  submit  a 
policy  was  that  of  the  disposition  of  the  large  surplus  which  the  honorable 
member  for  Elgin  said  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Province.  In  not  indicat* 
ing  their  intentions  with  reference  to  the  surplus  of  four  and  one-half  mil- 
lions which  they  claimed  to  have  in  hand,  they  were  certainly  untrue  to  their 
duty  and  unworthy  of  confidence." 

A  Policy  of  Relief. 

When  the  Liberal  party  came  into  office  in  1871  there  were 
two  courses  open  to  them  in  dealing  with  that  portion  of  the  an- 
nual revenue  which  is  in  excess  of  the  sum  absolutely  required  for 
the  public  service  of  the  Province — that  is  to  say,  for  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, Legislation,  and  Administration  of  Justice.  They  might 
have  adopted  a  polic}'^  of  hoarding  up  the  annual  surpluses  and 
allowing  them  to  accumulate  in  the  Treasury,  throwing  upon  the 
people  the  whole  cost  of  education,  of  the  local  administration  of 
justice,  of  the  maintenance  of  convicts  and  lunatics,  of  the  relief 
of  the  poor  and  the  diseased,  and  of  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  colonization  roads.  Had  they  done  this  they  might 
now  have  been  able  to  show  a  total  surplus  of  nearly  sixty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  for  the  accumulated  sum  would  have  been  itself 
a  source  of  steadily  increasing  revenue.  They  preferred  to  take 
the  alternative  course  of  relieving  the  burden  of  municipal  taxa- 
tion, by  expending  not  merely  the  surplus  revenue  of  each  year 
as  it  accrued,  but  also  a  large  part  of  the  accumulated  surplus 
with  which  they  were  called  upon  to  deal  «rhen  they  took  upon 
themselves  the  task  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Province. 

The  Surplus. 

When  the  Liberal  party  came  into  office  in  1871,  they  found 
in  the  Treasury  an  accumulated  surplus  of  cash  and  trust  funds, 
amounting  to  nearly  seven  millions  of  dollars  ($7,000,000),  sub- 
ject to  certain  reductions  afterwards  referred  to. 

By  an  Act  passed  the  previous  session,  a  million  and  a-half  of 
dollars  ($1,500,000)  had  been  appropriated  in  aiu  of  railway  con- 
struction. This  sum  was  subsequently  increased  by  several  other 
Acts  until  it  amounted  to  a  total  of  $8,500,000,  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  which  has  already  been  expended. 

In  1873  an  Act  was  passed  appropriating  out  of  the  accumu- 
lated surplus  nearly  three  and  a-half  millions  of  dollars,  to  be 
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divided  amongst  the  various  municipalities,  and  r.°,ed  as  a  means 
of  wiping  out  the  indebtedness  of  some  of  them  to  the  Municipal 
Loan  Fund. 

Each  year  a  large  and  ever-increasing  amount  has  been  spent 
out  of  current  revenue  on  services  the  cost  of  which  would  other- 
wise have  greatly  increased  the  burden  of  municipal  taxation. 
Even  these  payments  did  not  usually  exhaust  the  annual  revenue 
of  the  Province,  and  there  has  generally  been  a  surplus  to  add  to 
that  already  accumulated.  Occasionally  the  expenditure  under 
the  Supply  Bill  has  exceeded  the  revenue,  making  it  necessary  to 
draw  to  that  extent  on  the  surplus  of  previous  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  ordinary  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture under  the  Supply  Bill  for  the  years  1873-97,  inclusive,  and 
shows  the  annual  surpluses  and  deficits  : — 

Revenue. 

1873 $2,9.31,439 

1874 2,«11,560 

1876 2,493,650 

1876 2,423,372 

1877 2,462,940 

1878 2,244,133 

1879 2,448,617 

1880 2,400,200 

1881 2,746,772 

1882 2,838,543 

1883 2,394,193 

1884 2,623,874 

1885........  2,697,420 

1886 2  843,632 

1887  3,123,211 

1888 3,552,264 

1889 3,499,385 

1890 3,381,996 

1891 3,327,070 

1892 4,457,478 

1893 4,039,656 

1894 3,404,970 

1895 3,364,955 

1896 3,262,429 

1897 3,937,460 


Net  addition  to  the  surplus  from  1873  to  1897,  out  of  rev- 
enue  $5,197,128. 

AnotJier  Asset. 
Owing  to  the  recognition  by  the  Dominion  Government  in 
1884  of  a  debt  of  $5,397,503,  due  from  the  Dominion  to  the  late 


Expenditure. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 

$ii,460,212 

1  471,227 

2,342,339 

269,211 

2,063,550 

430,106 

2,165,185 

268,187 

2,363,806 

99,134 

2,408,634 

$164,401 

2,285,282 

163,335 

2,243,663 

166,537 

2,281  053 

465,719 

2,429,554 

408,989 

2,548,171 

153,978 

2,870  035 

346,161 

2.^.93,525 

3,895 

2,769,978 

73,664 

2  864,713 

368,498 

.  •  •  •       • 

3,007,037 

545,2i!7 

3,181,614 

317,771 

3,367,685 

14,310 

3,428,731 

101,661 

3,411,012 

1,046,466 

3,371,748 

667,908 

3,374,380 

30,590 

•  •  • 

3,476,.3.'>1 

111,396 

3,415,274 

152,845 

3,500,654 

436,866 

otalB 

.86.227.570 

81.030.442 

3.- 
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Province  of  Canada,  an  addition  was  made  in  1885  to  the  surplus 
of  the  Province,  to  the  extent  of  $2,848,289,  which  is  Ontario's 
share  of  the  above  sum  under  Act  47,  Vic,  Cap  4. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Provincial  assets,  liabilities 
and  surplus  on  31st  December,  1897 : — 

lnveatment8,  Interest-bearing  and  Cask  Assets  of  the  Province. 

1.— Direct  Invkstmenth  : 

Drainage,  debentures  inveated  31st 

December,  1897 «141,070  83 

Tile,    debentures    invested     Slst 

December,  1897 125,860  31 

Drainage  Works— Municipal  am'ts  85,509  41 

$352,440  65 

2. — Capital  held  and  Debts  Dub 
BY  the  Dominion  to  Ontario, 
BBARiNo  Interest  : 

U.C.  Grammar  School  Fund (2  Vic. 

cap.  10)  $    312,769  04 

U.O.  Building  Fund  (18  Sect.,  Act 

1854 1,472,391  41 

Land     Improvement    Fund    (see 

Award) 124,685  18 

The    Capital    under 
Act  1884    (Award 

'93) $2,848,289  52 

Less  estimated  bal- 
ance due  Domini'n   2,000,000  00 

848,289  52 

$2,758,135  15 

Common  School  Fond  : 

Collections  by  Dominion $1,520,950  24 

Collections  by  Ontario,  paid  over 
to  the  Dominion  in  1889  and 
1890,  after  deducting  Land  Im- 
provement Fund  and  6  per  cent, 
for  collections 936,729  10 

$2,457,679  34 
Ontario's  share  according  to  popu- 
lation, 1891 1,441,882  90 

4,200,018  05 

3. — Bank  Balances  :  • 

Current  Accounts $      95,849  54 

Special  Accounts 510,000  00 

605,849  54 

$5,168,308  14 
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Liabilitiea  of  the  Province  at  Present  Payable. 

1. — Balancbb  Duk  to  Munioipali- 
TIB8  r«  Surplus  Distribution...  9l«391  30 

2.— Land  Improvbmbnt  Fund  : 

Balance    Due  to    Munioipalitiea 

under  45  Vio.  cap.  3,  and  49 

Vic,  cap,   6 13,266  67 

Balance    Due    to  Munioipalitiea 

under  54  Vic,  cup.  9 2,771  64 

6,028  21 

97,319  51 
3. — Quebec's  Shark   of   Oollsc- 
TiONS  BY  Ontario   on  Account 
OF    Common   School   Lands   in 
1890-91-92-93-94-96-96  : 

CoUeotioiu  on  lands  sold  be- 
tween 11th  June,  1863,  and 
March  6th,  1861 $63,968  83 

Less  6  per  cent,  cost  of  manage- 
ment         3,838  13 

fCO.lSO  70 

Less  one-quarter  for  Land  Im- 
provement Fund 16,032  67 

945,098  03 
OoUections    on    lands  sold  since 

6th  March,  1861  919,780  66 

Less  6  per  cent,  cost  of  manage- 
ment         1,186  83 

18,693  73 

963,691  76 
Quebec's  proportion  according  to 
population,  1891  26,324  77 

Total 933,644  28 

Surplus  of  Assets  after  deducting 

Liabilities  presently  payable. .  96,124,663  86 

Surplus  from  1873  to  1897, 
• 
Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  the  aijirplus  in  the  Treasury  fluc- 
tuates from  year  to  year,  but  a  glance  at  the  following  table 
will  show   that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  its  being  speedily 
wiped  out: 
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Year.  Surplui. 

1873 $4,332,294 

1874 6  756,3.V2 

1876 6,0!t6.376 

1876 4.873,203 

1877 4,762,708 

1878 4,430.9<t3 

1879 4,30!),027 

1880 4,220,088 

1881 4  509,591 

US2 4,826,586 

1833 4,384,241 

1884  6,869,6f6 


Year.  Surplus. 

1886 $6,680  330 

1887 0,666,362 

1888 6,734,649 

1889 6,427,262 

1890 6,809,996 

1891 6,286,616 

1892 6,838,768 

1893 6,135.480 

1894 6.269,840 

1895 6.078,980 

1896 4,782,680 

1897 6,1V4,6«3 


1885 6,766,090 

While  the  presence  of  this  large  surplus  in  the  Treasur}*  is  no 
reason  for  reckless  or  useless  expenditure,  it  is  reason  for  not 
adopting  the  policy  of  increasing  the  burden  of  direct  taxation 
I)}-  throwing  on  the  municipalities  the  cost  of  any  of  the  services 
of  which  the  Province  at  present  relieves  them  by  means  of  grants 
for  education,  for  administration  of  justice,  for  agricultural  socie- 
ties and  mechanics'  institutes,  for  the  maintenance  of  convicts 
and  lunatics,  in  aid  of  charitable  institutions,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Annual  Expenditure. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Province,  under  the  Supply 

incurred  under  the  heads  given  in  the  subjoined  table 

shows  the  total  amounts  spent  on  the  various  services  in 

Civil  Government $250,945 


Legislation 

Ad  iiinistratiou  of  Justice 

Education 

Public  InHtitutions,  Maintenance. 

Immigration 

Agriculture 

Hosijitals  and  Charities 

Repairs  and  Maintenance 

Public  Buildings 

Public  Works 

Colonization  Roads 

Charge!  Crown  Lands 

Refunds 

Statutes  Consolidated 

Miscellaneous  


159,392 

427,866 

719,815 

806,131 

9,706 

186  064 

192,694 

79,228 

136,788 

32,166 

93,379 

193,666 

30,834 

27,886 

154,099 


Bill,  is 
,  which 
1897: 

32 
21 
11 
93 
64 
03 
66 
08 
44 
65 
73 
10 
72 
28 
62 
77 


Drainage  Debentures 

•'  "  (Tile) 

Railway  Aid  Certificates . , 
Annuities  " 


$3,600,653  99 

6,872  94 

6  900  00 

159,548  77 

93,700  CU 

$3,767,676  70 


m 
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Increased  Expenditure. 

It  is  made  a  charge  against  the  Government  that  some  of  these 
items  of  expenditure  are  larger  now  than  they  were  under  the 
Sandfiehl  Macdonald  Government  in  1871.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  "  increased  expenditure  "  in  some  cases  means  really  "  in- 
creased paynients  out  of  surplus  revenue  to  keep  down  local 
taxation,"  it  is  instructive  to  compare  certain  items  of  expendi- 
ture in  1871  with  the  same  items  in  1897.  In  the  following 
table  the  payments  under  the  head  of  "  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice" include  only  the  amounts  handed  over  directly  to  County- 
Treasurers,  to  pay  part  of  the  expenses  of  holding  courts  in  the 
different  localities ;  the  payments  under  the  heads  of  "  Educa- 
tion," "Agriculture  and  Arts,"  and  "Hospital'^,  and  Charities," 
are  also  direct  grants :  .    ,      -    _   ,.;        ^    ,      ,     ,  , 

Service.                         1871  1897.  Increase. 

Education |361,306  $719,816  $368,510 

Agriculture  and  Arts 76,381  186,064  109,683 

Hospitals  and  Charities 40,260  192,694  <  152,434 

Public  Asylums,  etc 171,423  806,131  634,708 

Administration  of  Justice 104,049  427,866  -          323,817 

Colonization  Roads 55,409  93,379  37,970 

■  Total $798,828  $2,425,950  $1,627,122 

Money  Returned  to  the  People. 

T)ie  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  increased 
grants  for  the  same  services,  as  compared  with  what  they  would 
have  been  if  no  increase  had  taken  place : 

Total  for  26  Total  of  Act-  Total  in- 

1871.      years  at  the  ual  grants  for  crease  in 

rate  of  1871.      26  years.  26  years. 

Education $351/06    $9,133,956  $14,835,186  $5,701,230 

Agriculture  and  Arts 76,278      1,983,228      3,471,715  1,488,487 

Hosnitils  and  Charities....     40,260      1,040,700      2,768,998  1,722,238 

Asylums,  etc ..171,423      4,456.998     15,430,076  10,973  078 

Administration  of  .Justice..   104,019      2,705,274      3,694,594  989  320 

Colonization  Roads 55,409       l,440,63i      2,868,097  1,427,463 

Total $798,725  $20,766,850  $43,068,660   $22,301,816 

This  Government  has  therefore  returned  to  the  peopi'i,  for  the 
various  services  mentioned,  no  less  a  sum  of  money  than  $22,- 
301,816  more  than  they  v  ould  have  done  if  they  had  continued 
the  scale  of  distribution  adopted  by  their  predecessors. 
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By  reference  to  the  appended  table  of  annual  expenditures,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  chief  part  of  the  increase  in  the  expenditure 
is  due  to  increased  payments  that  are  really  part  of  a  regular 
distribution  of  surplus  revenue,  and  to  the  creation  of  new  ser- 
vices which  come  under  the  same  description.  Amonj^st  the 
latter  may  be  specified  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  Inspec- 
tion of  Division  Courts,  the  Agricultural  College,  the  Central 
Prison,  the  Niagara  Falls  Police,  Short-hand  reporting  in  the 
Courts,  Revision  of  Voters'  Lists  by  Oounty  Judges,  County 
Model  Schools,  the  License  Branch,  the  Mercer  Reformatory,  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  Bureau  of  Industries,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Inspection  ot  Judicial  Ofiices,  Farmers'  Institutes,  and  many 
others,  all  of  which  have  been  established  since  1871.  It  is 
i.npossible  to  carry  on  these  various  services,  to  maintain  new 
and  enlarged  lunatic  asylums,  and  to  provide  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  over  the  increasing  area  of  the  newly-settled 
districts,  without  greatly  increasing  the  annual  expenditure. 


The  Proposed  Reductions  hy  the  Opposition. 

The  best  evidence  that  the  annual  expenditure  under  the  Lib- 
eral Administration  is  unimpeachable  is  the  character  of  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  Opposition  from  year  to  year,  in  the  form  of 
amendments  to  the  Supply  Bill.  Taking  the  years  1883-1897, 
the  proposed  reductions  were,  year  by  year,  as  follows: 

In  1884 :  To  strike  out  the  sum  of  $2,750  appropriated  to  meet 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  a  dam  on  Burnt  River. 

In  1885:  (1)  To  reduce  the  sum  appropriated  for  sessional 
clerks  by  $5,000;  (2)  to  reduce  the  vote  for  immigration  purposes 
by  $9,000;  (3)  to  strike  out  the  sum  of  $10,000  appropriated  tf> 
pay  the  cost  of  Mr.  Caldwell  in  maintaining  the  public  interests 
against  Mr.  McLaren  in  the  Mississippi  River,  known  a*  theStreams 
Bill  case. 

In  1886 :  To  strike  out  the  sum  of  $1,400  appropriateil  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  Returning  Othcer  in  East  Simcoe. 

In  1887:  (1)  To  strike  out  $1,200  appropriation  for  Private 
Secretary  of  Lieut. -Governor ;  (2)  and  voted  against  the  Immi- 
gration appropriation,  $16,900. 

In  1888,  1889,  iSiiO,  1891,  no  reduction  was  proposed  by  the 
Opposition. 

In  1892  the  only  item  objected  to  was  the  sum  of  $350,  being 
an  addition  to  the  salary  of  the  Provincial  License  Inspector. 
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In  1893  $42,275  in  all  was  objected  to.  This  was  made  up  of 
the  following  items:  $2,400  for  salary  of  an  additional  Inspector 
of  Public  Institutions  ;  $1,850  lor  salary  of  Director  of  Teachers' 
Institutes;  $2,000  for  salaries  of  Teachers  in  Ontario  School  of 
Pedagogy  ;  $525  on  account  of  Immigration  Agency  at  Liverpool, 
England  ;  $500  for  salary  of  an  assistant  in  Department  of  Nat- 
ural History  at  the  Agricultural  College ;  and  $35,000,  the  total 
sura  voted  for  surveys  of  townships  in  new  districts.  Every 
dollar  of  the  expenditure  objected  to  was  amply  justified,  and  in 
the  public  interest. 

In  1894,  as  a  general  election  was  impending,  a  larger  number 
of  items  were  objected  to,  amounting  in  all  to  $107,690.50,  made 
up  as  follows:  $1,750,  salary  of  Provincial  License  Inspector; 
$2,400,  salary  of  third  Inspector  of  i^ublic  Institutions;  $23,430, 
comumtation  allowance  to  Judges  and  Local  Masters,  as  being 
excessive ;  $6,807.50,  for  School  of  Pedagogy  ;  $'^,000,  salarj'- 
of  Clerk  of  Forestry ;  $65,309,  reduction  in  expenses  of  Crown 
Lands  Department;  $6,000  for  gratuities  to  Central  Prison 
ofticials. 

In  1895  :  To  strike  out  (1)  $1,750  salary  of  Provincial  License 
Inspector;  (2)  $^>00  salary  of  Police  Magistrate  of  Haliburton ; 
(3)  $7,000  for  School  of  Pedagogy;  (4)  $2,000  for  Feed  and 
Fodder  at  Toronto  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  (5)  $2,000  for  Forestry 
dejtartment.     In  all  $13,550. 

In  1896  :  To  strike  out  (1)  $2,400  salary  of  third  Inspector  of 
Public  Institutions ;  (2;*  $3,000  for  Fc'.d  and  Fodder  at  London 
Lunatic  Asylum  ;  (3)  $2,050  for  Sergeant  Guard,  Carpenter,  and 
Gardener  at  Central  j'rison ;  (4)  $1,000  for  Entomological 
Society  ;  (5)  $2  250  for  Farm  Stock,  Fruit  Trees,  Tiles,  and  Farm 
Implements  at  Brockville  Asylum.     Total  $10,700. 

In  .1897  :  To  strike  out  (1)  $2,400  salary  of  third  Inspector  of 
Public  Institutions ;  (2)  $5,000  part  of  the  !!:aiary  of  Departmental 
Examiners  in  the  Education  Department;  $1,850  for  Director  of 
Teaeiiors'  Intitutes  ;  $1,750  Registrar  cf  Education  Department; 
f;^)  $5,300  salary  of  Principal  and  Vice-Principal  Ontario  Nor- 
mal ColU-ge;  (4)  $4',7if5  for  Immigration  Agencies  in  Europe; 
(.'))  $2,000  ibr  the  farm  department  at  the  Agricultural  College; 
(0)  $1,400  for  the  Poultry  Association.  Total  $24,425.  (The 
Patrons  also  moved  to  strike  out  $800  salaiy  of  Private  Secre- 
taiy  Government  House,  $1,500  for  sundricLi  at  Government 
Hou.se,  and  the  whole  appropriation  for  the  support  of  Govern- 
mi'ut  Uou^e.) 

4'he  following  table  thus  shows  the  amount  granted  for  the 
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public  service  each  year  under  the  Supply  Bill,  and  also  the 
ignount  by  which  the  Opposition  asked  to  have  it  reduced : 

Amount  of  Supply.        Amount  objected  to. 

1884 ^2  891,f)62  $  2. 7^0 

1885 2.937,882  24  90) 

1886  3.136,651  1,400 

1887 3,lK.o,77l  15  IcO 

1»88 3,105  804  nothing' 

1889 3,440,040 

1890 3  625  293  «♦ 

1891 3,622,427  *• 

1892 3,599,9(>7  350 

1893 3,671,789  42,275 

1894 3  534,121  107,(i96  60 

1895 3,499,013  13,550 

1896 3,558,801  10,700 

.  .         1897 3,628,372  24,425 

$47,417,483  $243,146  50 

Iv  other  words,  out  of  a  total  proposed  appropriation  in  four- 
iufcu  years  of  $47,417,483  the  Opposition  objected  to  only  S243,- 
146.50,  equal  to  about  half  a  cent  on  the  dollar. 


Comparisons  with  Quebec  and  the  Dominion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  at  which  the  cost  of  civil 
government  and  legislation  increased  in  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the 
Dominion,  respectively,  from  1873  to  1897,  inclusive  : 

Civil  Government.  187.3.  1S97.  Increase,  Perceatage, 

Ontario $176,914  Jf25i),945  $75,031  42 

Quebec 1.S5  106  l!77,248  142.142  105 

Dominion 7i<0,874  1,418,846  607,972  88 

Legislation. 

Ontario 119,fif:0  lo9  392  39,742  33 

Quebec 163,569  288  623  125  054  76 

Dominion 529,343  1,134.773  605,41^0  114 

The  following  comparison  of  certain  items  of  annual  exprjndi- 
ture  in  Ontario  with  the  same  items  in  Quebec,  in  1897,  is  very 
instructive.  The  first  table  includes  the  sums  spent  in  carrying 
on  the  public  service  of  the  Province ;  and  in  these  it  will  be 
seen  the  expenditun  of  Quebec  is  higher  than  that  of  Ontario, 
though  the  population  is  less.  The  second  table  includes  appro- 
priations that  are  intended  to  lessen  the  burden  of  local  taxation, 
and  in  these  Ontario  is  the  more  liberal : 
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Table  I. 

Service.  Quebec. 

Civil  Government ^277,248 

Legislation 288,623 

Admiuiat ration  of  Justice 667,628 

Table  II. 

Quebec. 

Prisons  and  Asylums $314,441 

Elucation 394,260 


Ontario. 

$250,945 

159,392 

427,866 


Ontario. 
$806,131 
719,816 


Excess  in  Quebec. 
$  26,303 
129,231 
139,762 


Excess  in  Ontario 
$491,690 
326,566 


Further  Proof  of  Economy. 

To  make  still  clearer,  if  possible,  the  economy  with  which  the 
finances  of  Ontario  have  been  managed,  look  at  the  estimates  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  Dominion  in  the  years  1873  and  1897 

respectively : 

1897.  IncreaflP.  Percentage. 

$  3,628,872  $     684,811              23 

*5. 531,840  3,822,569            223 

44,831,027  26,656,379           132 


1873. 

Ontario $  2,944.061 

Quebec 1,709,281 

Dominion 19,274,648 

*  1896-7. 


During  1897  Ontario  realized  the  sum  of  $247,435.15  as  in- 
terest on  her  investments,  while  her  less  fortunate  sister  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  paid  in  interest  and  charges  on  her  public 
debt  no  less  a  sum  than  $1,550,874- 

Lastly,  Quebec  started  with  a  clean  sheet  in  1867,  and  she  has 
since  piled  up  a  gross  debt  of  $38,349,380,  against  which  she  has 
a  sinking  fund  and  other  assets  amounting  to  $14,146,726,  leaving 
the  net  funded  debt  $24,202,654,  to  which  must  be  added  a  sum 
of '$1,357,213  due  on  temporary  loans, 

Ontario,  liberal  as  her  expenditures  have  been,  out  of  surplus 
revenues  has  accumulated  in  the  same  period  of  time  a  surplus 
of  $5,124,663,  a  difference  of  over  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

Some  Facts  About  the  Surplus.  '' 

John  Sand  field  Macdonald  left  a  cash  surplus  of,  pay  $3,810,- 
964  ($3,637,979  in  investments  and  $172,985  in  cash). 

Before  leaving  office,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  he  had  set  apart 
$1,500,000  of  this  sum  for  Railways. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Province,  when  the  Provincial  book- 
keeping was  as  yet  incomplete,  and  had  not  been  reduced  to  a 
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system,  certain  charges,  for  example,  those  in  part  connected 
with  the  Administration  of  Justice,  which  Ontario  should  have 
paid,  were  in  fact  paid  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and  in 
after  years  charged  up  to  us  here.  These  payments  by  the  Do- 
minion for  Ontario,  and  which  John  SanJfield  Macdonald  did 
not  pay,  but  which  his  successors  paid,  amounted  to  $691,131. 

Then,  again,  John  Sandfield  Macdonald  collected  from  sales  of 
Common  School  lands  nearly  half  a  million,  of  which  sum 
$197,000  belonged  to  the  Province  of  Quebec.  He  did  not  pay  it 
to  Quebec,  but  his  successors  did  in  actual  cash. 

Once  more  John  Sandfield  Macdonald  bought  from  the  Do- 
minion Government  the  Rock  wood  Asylum,  Kingston,  the  price 
fixed  being  $96,500.     He  did  not  pay  for  it.     His  successors  did. 

We  must,  therefore,  add  these   sums,    viz. :    $1,500,000 

691,131 

197,000 

96,500 


ok- 
lo  a 


In  all,        $2,484,031 

and  deducting  them  from  the  cash  surplus  of  $3,810,964,  above 
referred  to,  we  have  $1,326,333. 

It  is,  therefore,  incontrovertibly  the  fact  that  deducting  from 
John  Sandfield  Macdonald's  cash  surplus  the  moneys  which  he 
himself  pledged  and  set  apart  for  specific  purposes,  we  have  left 
only  $1,326,333. 

This  last  sum,  therefore,  viz.  :  $1,326,333,  and  not  the  $4,000,- 
000  of  which  our  opponents  speak,  is  the  real  amount  of  the 
available  cash  surplus  left  by  John  Sandfield  Macdonald. 

Inspection  of  Division  GouHs. 

The  complaints  of  suitors  about  irregularities  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Division  Court  business  by  clerks  and  bailiffs  led  to  the 
appointment,  in  1872,  of  an  Inspector,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
the  tariff  of  costs  is  properly  observed,  that  all  moneys  collected 
are  handed  over  to  the  proper  parties,  that  executions  are  prompt- 
ly enforced,  that  complaints  are  promptly  investigated,  and  tnat 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  courts  is  kept  in  as  efficient  a  con- 
dition as  possible,  in  the  interests  of  suitors.  Between  amend- 
ments in  the  Division  Court  Law,  and  improvements  in  the  man- 
agement of  Division  Court  business,  matters  have  been  put  in  a 
much  more  satisfactory  condition,  especially  as  clerks  and  bailiflPs 
are  now  directly  responsible  to  the  Provincial  Government,  which 
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is  in  turn  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  manner  in  which 
these  officera  discharge  their  duties.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
Inspector  of  Division  Courts  show  that  many  abuses  of  long 
standing  have,  during  the  past  twenty-four  years,  been  removed, 
and  that  the  irregularities  are  not  only  less  in  number,  but  more 
trivial  in  character  than  formerly.  The  following  statistics,  from 
the  annual  report  for  1896,  give  some  idea  of  the  immense 
amount  of  business  done  in  these  courts,  and  of  their  growing 
importance : 

Number  of  Divisions 320 

Suits  entered  (exclusive  of  transcripts  of  judgments 

and  judgment  summonses) 62,204 

Amount  of  claims  entered 12,048,884.66 

Amount  of  suitors'  money  paid  into  Court 1682,029.90 

Amount  paid  out.. $679,811.77 

Fees  payable  to  the  Province $6,204.76 


,     V 
t  ■■ 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

This  department  for  the  past  tw  enty-five  years  has  been  under 
the  management  of  the  late  Hon.  Aich.  McKellar,  the  late  Hon. 
C.  F.  Fraser,  and  the  Hon.  Wra.  Harty,  and  has  been  uniformly 
conducted  with  eflSciency  and  economy.  The  latter  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  officers  comprising  its  staff  in  the 
year  1871,  when  the  Liberals  came  into  power,  had  ct  ntinued  the 
same,  year  by  year,  up  to  and  including  the  year  l;04.  (Vide 
Iteturns  to  the  Legislature,  1 6th  February,  1894).  In  the  former 
year  only  eight  public  institutions  were  in  operation,  and  eleven 
separate  buildings  and  works  had  been  consf  ructed  ;  while  at  the 
close  of  1896  there  were  twenty-two  such  iastitutions  in  opera- 
tion, beside  some  thirty-five  other  buildings;  or,  in  1871  eleven 
separate  buildings  and  works  had  been  completed,  and  in  1896 
the  number  had  increased  to  upwards  of  five  hundred ;  and  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  officers  of  the  staff  had  been  made, 
except  that  of  a  junior  clerk  and  shorthand  writer  in  1896  ;  al- 
though the  work  in  the  department  had,  in  these  years,  ad- 
mittedly been  trebled  fi-om  what  it  was  in  1871  or  1873. 

New  Parliament  Buildings. 

By  -f^  Vict.,  Cap.  2,  as  amended  by  56  Vict.,  Cap.  7,  a  total 
sum  of  $1,265,000  was  appropriated  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  new  Parliament  buildings ;  and  by  the  same  Statute 
certain  Provincial  lands  in  the  western  portion  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  were  set  apart  for  sale  or  lease,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  to  form  a  fund  to  recoup  to  the  Province  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  to  be  erected. 

The  total  of  the  contracts  as  executed  was  $1,245,910.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  work  done  under  these  contracts  was  $1,256,- 
985,  or  eleven  thousand  and  seventy-five  dollars  in  excess  of  the 
signed  contract  prices.  The  additional  $11,075  was  mostly  for 
work  contemplated  as  necessary  to  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings, but  which  could  not  be  expressed  in  the  specifications ;  the 
total  amount  of  contractors'  extras  proper  being  less  than  $1,200 
under  the  seventeen  contracts,  while  no  extras  whatever  were 
incurred  under  any  of  the  contracts  for  furnishing  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  first  contract  for  construction  of  the  buildings  was  execut- 
ed on  the  7th  of  October,  1886,  and  the  first  session  of  the 
Legislature  held  therein  met  on  the  4th  of  April,  1893. 
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The  Hon.  the  CommisBioner's  Annual  Report  for  1893,  Ac- 
countant's Statement  No.  1,  gives  cost  of  construction..  $1,267,290.47 
To  this  add  the  price  of  brick  supplied  by  the  Central  Prison.  32,726.70 
Subsequently  paid  to  Architect  on  acct.  of  commission 454.00 

Tofcal $1,300,471.17 

Balance  still  due  Architect,  in  full  of  settlement  on   con- 
struction account 1 ,046.00 

Total  cost  of  construction $1,301,677.17 

On  the  City  of  Toronto  new  Municipal  Buildings  there  had 
been  paid,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1896,  the  sum  of  $1,563,- 
4)33.25,  with  an  estimated  cost  to  complete  them,  not  including 
cost  of  site,  telephones,  tower-clock  and  furnishings,  of  a  further 
sum  of  $237,451.25  ;  altogether  $1,800,884.50;  or  a  cost  of  about 
half  a  million  dollars  more  than  for  the  Province  buildings. 

The  electors  of  the  Province  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  greater 
energy  shown  and  economy'-  displayed  by  the  Department  in  carry- 
ing on  its  works. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  spent  between  1867  and 
1896  on  the  buildings  and  works  erected  and  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Province,  under  the  control  of  this  Department,  viz.: 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS   AND   WORKS  (Capital  Account).      1867-1896. 

Public  Buildings. 

Namr  of  Works.  Total. 

Government  House $183,860  86 

Old  Parliament  and  Departmental  Buildings..  86,285  98 
New  Parliament  and  Departmental  Buildings — 
Construction  Account — (including  $32,- 
726.70  for  brick  supplied  from  Central 
Prison  and  chargeable  to  Construction  Ac- 
count)    1,300,471  17 

New  Parliament  and  Departmental  Buildings — 

Equipment,  grounds,  roads,  pavements,  etc.  213,837  94 

Asylum  for  Insane,  Toronto 352,965  69 

"                "        Mimico 576,905  57 

Brookville 435,124  50 

London 886,898  67 

Hamilton 855,896  80 

Kingston  and  branch 440,622  23 

"             Idiots,  Orillia , 504,718  02 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Belleville 308,838  77 

Blind,  Brantford 264,738  66 

Reforniiitory  for  Boys,  Penetanguishene 175,295  80 

Females,  Toronto 214,783  73 
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Central  Prison,  Toronto $848,918  47 

School  of  Practical  Science,  Toronto  (old  and 

new  buildings) 278,217  79 

Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto 141,073  63 

Affricultural  Hall,  Toronto 324  00 

Education  Department  and  Normal  and  Model 

Schools,  Toronto   162,165  43 

Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Ottawa 213,664  61 

Agricultural  College,  Guelph 465,229  77 

Dairy  School,  Strathroy 13,792  26 

"           Kingston 4,817  17 

School  of  Mining,  Kingston 4,070  00 

Pioneer  Dairy  Farm,  Algoma 6,178  43 

Government  Farm,  Mimico 51,646  34 

Brock's  Monument,  Queenston  Heights 4,606  31 

Niagara  River  Fence 8,025  43 

Algoma  District — Lock-up,  Gaol8,Court  Rooms, 

Registry  Offices,  etc.,  etc 47,004  64 

Muskoka  District—                      do.  23,004  46 

Thunder  Bay  District—               do.  49,675  35 

Parry  Sound  District—                 do.  27,095  78 

Nipissing  District—                      do.  50,640  22 

Rainy  River  District-                 do.  32,081  83 
Haliburton,  County  of — Registry  OflSce,  etc., 

Minden 5,918  42 


Total,  Public  Buildings 19,236,393  63 

'  Public  Works,  etc. 

Locks,  Dams,  Bridpes,  Slides,  Dredging  and 

Improvements  to  Lakes  and  Rivers,  etc. . .    $677,81 5  97 

Repairs  and  alterations,  etc.,  to  Locks,  Dams, 

Slides,  Bridges,  etc 123,063  59 

Roads,  drains,  surveys,  etc 139,406  13 

Total,  Public  Works $940,276  69 

Grand  Total  (exclusive  of  Municipal  Drainage  works  carried 
out  under  the  direct  supervision  of  this  Department, 
amounting  to  $329,980.93) $10,176,669  32 

Between  1867  and  1871  the  amount  spent  for  these  services 
was,  $1,213,773.19,  leaving  as  the  expenditure  on  works  and 
buildings  during  the  Liberal  Administration,  to  the  end  of  1896, 
the  total  sum  of  $8,962,295.73. 

In  addition  to  preparing  plans  for  and  the  construction  of  new 
works  and  buildings,  the  Department  has  to  inspect  and  certify 
the  proper  construction  of  all  new  Railways  in  the  Province, 
under  the  provisions  of  tho  General  Railway  Act ;   and   under 
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public  buildings  the  Department  has  the  care  of  repairs  and  main- 
tenance of  Government  House,  the  new  nnd  old  Parliament  and 
Departmental  Buildings,  Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto  and  Ottawa 
Educational  Buildings  and  Normal  and  Model  Schools ;  the 
School  of  Practical  Science;  the  Central  Prison,  tho  Andrew  Mer- 
cer Reformatory;  the  Asylum  buildings  for  the  Insane  at  Toronto, 
Mimico,  Hamilton,  London,  Kingston,  Brockville,  and  the  Asylum 
for  Idiots  at  Orillia;  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford  ; 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Belleville  ;  the  Provincial  Reformatory 
at  Penetanguishene  ;  the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph  ;  Dairy 
Schools  at  Kingston  and  at  Strathroy ;  School  of  Mines,  Kingston ; 
Dairy  Farm  Algoma;  Brock's  Monument;  Niagara  River  Bank 
Fence  ;  and  in  Muskoka  District — Registry  Office  and 
Lock-up  at  Bracebridge ;  Lock-up  and  Court-room  at  Huntsville, 
and  Lock-up  and  Court-room  at  Baysville.  In  Algoma  Dis- 
trict— Court-house,  Gaol  and  Registry  Office,  etc.,  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  ;  and  Lock-ups  at  Gore  Bay,  Little  Current,  Mani- 
towaning,  Killarney,  Bruce  Mines,  Thessalon,  Webbwood,  and 
Massie.  In  Thunder  Bay  District — Registry  Office  and 
Lock-up  and  Court-house  and  Gaol  at  Port  Arthur ;  Lock-ups 
at  Fort  William  and  at  Silver  Islet.  In  Parry  Sound  Dis- 
trict— Registry  Office,  Lock-uu,  etc.,  at  Parry  Sound ;  Lock- 
up and  Court-room  at  Burk's  Falls,  and  Lock-ups  at  Magneta- 
wan,  French  River,  Dunchurch  and  Emsdale.  In  Nipissing  Dis- 
trict— Court-room  and  Registry  Office  at  North  Bay,  and 
Lock-ups  at  Mattawa,  Sudbury  and  Sturgeon  Falls.  In  Rainy 
River  District — Lock-up,  Court-room,  Gaoler's  Residence,  and 
Registry  Office  at  Rat  Fc^rtage.  In  County  of  Haliburton — Re- 
gistry Office,  Minden.  At  Rondeau  and  Algonquin  Parks — 
Superintendent's  and  Caretaker's  Residences  and  Depots ;  and 
under  Public  Works,  the  Department  has  under  its  superinten- 
dence Locks  and  Dams  and  Swing  and  Fixed  Bridges  at  Port 
Carling,  Young's  Point,  Balsam  and  Cameron  and  Mary's  and 
Fairy  Lakes,  and  at  Magnetawan,  in  all  six  Locks,  four  tixed  brid- 
ges, ten  swing  bridges,  forty-seven  dams  with  timber  slides, 
piers,  booms,  etc.,  to  be  continuously  inspected  and  maintained 
in  good  working  repair.  In  addition  a  large  number  of  rocky 
and  shallow  channels  of  Navigable  Lakes  and  Rivers  have  been 
blasted  and  dredged,  and  many  rivers  and  creeks  have  had  ob- 
structions removed,  their  channels  straightened  and  dredged  out, 
to  un- water  farming  lands  subject  to  floods  through  shallows  and 
obstructions  to  the  outflow  of  the  waters. 

Many  other  works  for  the  improvement  of  inland  navigation, 
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an  I  for  tlie  moving  of  timber  down  the  waterways  of  the  Pro- 
vinoe,  have  been  carried  out ;  and  assistance  in  several  cases  has 
been  given  in  new  localities  for  the  building  of  piers  and  bridges, 
and  in  the  drainage  of  swamp  and  other  low  lands. 

Thus,  by  improving  the  channels  of  inland  navigable  waters, 
building  Reserve  Dams  and  other  improvements  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Timber  and  Lumber  interests,  providing  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  imbecile  and  other  unfortunates  in  Public 
Institutions,  and  by  many  other  important  works,  is  evidenced 
the  desire  to  minister  to  the  needs  and  the  welfare  generally  of 
the  people  of  this  Province. 


